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THE SUBJUGATION OF COCHIN-CHINA.* 


TxE subjugation of Cochin-China by the French has not attracted the 
attention in this country which the magnitude of the enterprise, the dif- 
ficulties overcome, the results arrived at, and the promises held out to the 
future, entitle it. The great nations of the East have, from physical 

iarities of climate, always grouped themselves along the valleys of 
their larger rivers. It was so on the Nile and the Euphrates—on the Indus 
and the Ganges—and it is so from the Irawaddy to the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
Siam is on one river, Cambojia and Lower Cochin-China on another, and 
the nomenclature of the latter great stream, as well as the distribution of 
the various branches—which, with their great tributaries, go to constitute 
its vast delta, comprising five distinct provinces—have assumed a totally 
new aspect under the scientific explorations of the French. Never were 
there countries more abundantly watered than those of which Saigon, 
~ oe Bien-hoa, Vinh-Long, and Angiang, constitute the capital cities. 
is abundant irrigation may not be favourable to health in European 
constitutions, but it is unquestionably a source of infinite —— facili- 
tating at the same time communication, and holding out unbounded 
promises of wealth in the development of these natural advantages under 
8 firm and enlightened government. 

The peace of Pekin left a large French foree—naval and military— 
available in the Eastern seas for any project, and the one that was at once 
adopted was, in the words of the A nn ae of the expedition, “to aim a- 
blow at Cochin-China which should ensure our dominion over that portion 
of Asia.” Vice-Admiral Charner was appointed to the command of the 
expeditionary forces with plenipotentiary powers. He could make peace 
or declare war. ‘The Spaniards were to act as allies, not as auxiliaries ; 
but “ any question of dividing the territory of Saigon” was declared to be 
out of the question. If Spain sought for compensation for “ its glorious 
sacrifices,” it must seek for such in Tonquin. 

The preparations were rapidly made, and on the 7th of February the 
flag-ship L’Impératrice Eugénie, having effected the ascent of “ the 
verdant but monotonous waters” of the Don-nai, cast anchor before 
Saigon. The researches of the French hydrographers have established 
that Lower Cochin-China is watered by no lap om five great rivers—the 
Don-nai, the Don-trang, the Soi-rap, the Vai-co, and the os 

rivers give birth to one of the most extensive deltas in the world. 
The Camboj alone has seven different outlets; Saigon was always sup- 
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posed to be on this river, but it is on the Don-nai, the two rivers being 
united by canals. All these great rivers, which correspond in number to 
the fin of the hand, are indeed thus united, either by natural or 
artificial channels, or by channels that are partly the one and partly the 
other. 

The banks of these rivers are clothed with :a vegetation which is de- 
scribed as being “soft, graceful, and agreeable, but wanting in the 
splendour of the tropics.” Its chief features are mangroves and dwarf- 
palms, amidst which are trees with European foliage, from the sickly green 
of the weeping-willow to the dark green of the camellia. At a little dis- 
tance from the banks are plantations of cocoa-palms, and of the most 
graceful of its tribe—the arak-palm. Prickly aloes, cactuses, and herba- 
ceous ‘plants, interlaced with a climbing and creeping vegetation, form a 
dense cover that is impervious to Europeans, but through which the 
Annamites make their way with the utmost facility. 

The cross channels have themselves little derivatives, the entrance to 
which is often completely masked by this dense vegetation, and which 
served the purpose of the natives admirably. In the arroyos, as the 

canals are called, and their innumerable cuttings, imparted a 
iar feature to the war in Cochin-China, of which the little iron gun- 
ts constituted on the side of the allies the very soul and essence. 

The country beyond the water-courses was like that of most deltas and 
rice countries, green, but level and monotonous. If the military and 
commercial capitals of the country had been united in one, the difficulties 
of =_waree would have been much diminished ; but it so happened 
that while Saigon constituted the military stronghold of Lower Cochin- 
China, My-tho was, before the occupation of the country by the French, 
its commercial centre. Saigon, in which the small Franco-Spanish 
garrison was virtually blocked up at the epoch of the arrival of Admiral 
Charner’s expedition, was, however, neither a city nor a fortress. Its 
works and public establishments had been destroyed, and what had been 
erected in their place was frail and inconsequent enough. Its frigates and 
ness | galleys, and its population of one hundred and fifty thousand souls, 

isappeared with its docks, its forts, and its palaces. The few houses 
that remained were of wood, with roofs of dwarf-palm branches; a few 
only were of stone, with red tiles; here and there was a tumble-down 
shed, serving for shop or store, or a pagoda with a group of lofty arak- 
palms. But there was.a large floating population of Chinese, Hindhus, 
and Annamites, chiefly suttlers to the Europeans. Saigon has, however, 
“wen oo a change; both the town and the neighbouring plains have 
been drained—a first essential step to the existence of Europeans —roads 
have been made, and streets marked out; the houses are still in abeyance. 
Batavia, Singapore, Hong-Kong, even the city of palaces—Calcutta— 
were once, we are reminded, in nearly the same predicament. The 
citadel, built on an adjacent eminence by the Annamites in 1837, still 
existed, but partly in ruins. The rice fired within it in 1859 was.still 
smouldering. It had been burning slowly for twenty-four months. 

The town was originally fortified in 1791 by Colonel Victor Olivier, 
one of the few companions of the Bishop of Adran, who escaped detention 
by the English at Pondicherry. He constructed a citadel, which was de- 
stroyed in 1835. In 1837 the Annamites erected.a new fortress on an 
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eminence, and this was in its turn destroyed by Admiral de Genouilly in 
7859, and he constructed a minor‘French fort — “s se Admiral 

ned the port to commerce on the 22nd of ‘February, 1860. 
a asks and autied boats took advantage of the circumstance to come 
‘and load rice, but they had two parties to deal with, for the Annamites 
remained encamped among the tombs, a little more than three miles off. 
‘They made an attempt to cut off the Chinese riceemarket from the 
French by means of a trench. The latter occupied two pagodas, and did 
‘their best to fill the trench and harass the workmen. Many lives were 
lost in this desultory warfare, but there was not a sufficient force in the 
‘Franco-Spanish garrison to dislodge the Annamites. The latter occupied, 
andeed,.a very strong position, defended by palisades constructed with 
‘consummate art, with forts at the angles, trenches and redoubts at all the 
‘approaches, and insuperable obstacles with which to impede the naviga- 
‘tion of the canals. 

Little was really known of the Annamites at this epoch. Those whom 
the French came in contact with were spare of frame, addicted to many 
vices, and characterised by low cunning. ‘To judge by the gallantry ex- 
hibited in all encounters, the enemy was supposed to be of a superior race. 
‘Government was strong, patient, and determined, and the people were 
deeply attached to their emperor, Tu Duc, who was at once their spiritual 
and temporal head. 

No sooner had the expedition arrived, than preparations were made ‘to 
‘relieve Saigon from the’state of blockade it had been in fora year. ‘The 
town is situated on the right bank of the Don-nai ; immediately below it 
is the so-called Chinese arroyo, or canal ; above it, and beyond the citadel, 
the arroyo of the “ Avalanche.” The enemy had carried a trench, that 
cut off the plain-to the west, from Fort Ki-hoa on the one canal to Fort 
Kai-mai on the other. What was called the’ Chinese town was at the 
latter fort on the Chinese arroyo. The plan of operations adopted was 
‘to attack the enemy on the river and on the arroyo of the “‘ Avalanche,” 
to the north, with the fleet; to land the expeditionary force at Kai-mai, 
‘on the Chinese arroyo, to the south ; and attack the fort of Ki-hoa on the 
om from the west, at the same time that the fleet was approaching from 
‘She east. , 

The pagodas, the possession of which the old Franco-Spanish garrison 
had so often contested, lay on the Chinese arroyo, between Saigon and 
Fort Kai-mai and the Chinese town. Gunboats were despatched to the 
protection of these positions, and the expeditionary force was advanced 
under cover of these outworks towards Kai-mai. There were plenty of 
half-ruinous houses all along the course of the Chinese arroyo wherein to 
shelter the men at night, but the possession of these huts was often dis- 
puted by snakes. Add to this, although a military attack on the part of 
the enemy- was little to be dreaded, they crept about in every direction in 
the dense cover before described, and shot down or otherwise disabled all 
rovers, and even the sentinels at their posts. These incidents of the war 
imparted a peculiar interest to the night-watch of the sentinels. 

The entrenched camp of the Annamites was d-fended by earthworks, 
often constructed with sun-dried bricks, by bamboo palisades, the bamboo 
being in this country very thorny, by ditches which even in the dry season 
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contained three feet of water, besides mud, and by pitfals—érous de loup, 
as the French call them—and they add that the Annamites made a mis- 
take in their construction. They were all round, and of the same size, 
Had been of different shapes the result might have been disastrous 
to the assailants, but as it was, one seen, the men judged almost by instinct 
where there was another, and few accidents occurred in consequence, 
Within the camp were platforms raised on four posts, twenty-five feet 
high, and connected with one another by lines of palisades, from whence 
the Annamites could watch the enemy: hence they were known as 


rod 


For some time these miradors, with shadows flitting to and fro on them 
in the distance, were the only acquaintance made with the enemy, whose 
lines extended for about ten miles, and whose numbers were oned at 
thirty thousand. But there was plenty of life and animation on the 
approaches ; the road which coasted the Chinese arroyo was encumbered 
with men, baggage and ammunition-waggons, and artillery; while the 
canal itself was equally crowded by boats conveying provisions and war- 
like materials. The road here noticed constitutes part of the highway 
from Saigon, the military capital, to My-tho, the commercial capital, and 
the two are also united by canals—the Chinese arroyo joining the so-called 
Commercial arroyo, and there uniting with others—all of them of first- 
rate commercial importance. The road itself was tolerable, and was 
shaded by trees, with here and there a miao, or small altar, raised to the 
= of the spot. Beyond it was the vast plain of Ki-hoa, of a yel- 
owish green or brown aspect, with here and there a tuft of shrubs 
perishing in the heat and drought, and the tumuli and painted tombs of 
the Annamites, with the lines of the enemy in the rear. 

The Chinese ~ency ory wanna 5 about a couple of miles along 
both banks of the arroyo, and no end of Chinese and Annamite coolies 
were engaged at this place bartering for rice, dry fish, and shrimps, with 
oqppet money. The red-tiled houses contrasted prettily with the tall arak- 
palms in which they were embosomed; no envious wall shut out the in- 
terior court, in which the family and attendants could be seen at their 
daily repasts ; and as similar houses and fatms extended all along the road 
from Saigon to Cho-leun, and both it and the canal were enlivened by 
multitudes of people, vehicles, and boats, the interval between the city 
and the camp of the Annamites was a constant scene of life and bustle. 

Four great ae along this road, with their symbolical dragons with 
fish on their tails, and great dogs with human eyes, had been con- 
verted into forts. One was called Barbet, in memory of a captain of in- 
fantry, renowned for his prowess and physical strength, who had been 
waylaid when on his rounds by the Annamites, wounded with , and 
then decapitated. His mrss horse was found near his Sh we body 
the following day. The most advanced post was the pagoda of Kai-mai ; 
it was soclose to the enemy’s lines that it could not have been held against 
a European force. The gilded idols were ranged along the walls in the 
interior of these pagodas, and seemed to laugh with a strangely derisive 
and inhuman grin at the French officers as they sat at a central table im- 
bibing vermuth or absinthe—the great resources of the French soldier, 
whether in Algeria or Cochin-China. 

At length guns and ammunition, men and material, were all trans- 


ported, landed, and placed in position, and on the 19th of February, 
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after it had been ascertained that the only available approaches to the 
enemy’s lines lay to the left of Kai-mai, fire was opened upon their camp 
from the Barbet pagoda, to distract their attention from that point. 
This at a distance of about five thousand yards. The gunboats also 

operations at the same time on the arroyo of the “ Avalanche,” 
far away to the north, in a manner that must have puzzled the enemy 
considerably. 

It was under these circumstances that, having had their ccffee and 
morning dram, a strong force advanced by the proposed circuitous but 

i country, supported by the fire from all the pagodas on the 
other side. The attack was directed against a work called the Redoubt, 
at the western extremity of the Annamite lines. The enemy opened a 
tumultuous fire upon the Franco-Spanish force as it advanced over the 

in. The latter were, however, soon enabled to deploy and to respond 
to this ting, with much superior guns, at a Tasks of about a 
thousand yards. This gave the infantry time to breathe. The light 
field-pieces were then pushed forwards among the tombs to within five 
hundred yards of the lines, and were as soon supported by the infantry. 
The intervention of a marsh necessitated a next oblique movement to the 
left, which had to be carried out under a heavy and well-directed fire. 
Many officers and men fell, killed or wounded. The movement, how- 
ever, effected, the force was divided into two columns of assault ; men with 
ladders, grappling-irons, and axes, led the way. A passage was opened 
at two different points through the palisades, but still » a who first 
penetrated into the interior had their hands and faces torn and their 
clothes in rags. As to the Annamites, they walked away with their 
gingalls and muskets with the composure of men leaving their work— 
not one of them was seen to run. epee of bodies on the parapet 
attested, however, to the efficacy of the rifled guns. The assault on the 
part of the allies cost them six killed and thirty wounded, and among 
them a general and a colonel. It had lasted altogether two hours, 
during all which time the artillery had kept up an incessant fire. Once 
within the entrenched camp, the troops were allowed to repose till three 
p.M. They had been on foot from four until nine s.M., with all kinds 
of natural and artificial obstacles to overcome, and the heat of the mid- 
day would have overwhelmed them. 

A little after three the force was once more on foot, but the ground 
within the camp was level and smooth, and progress was easy. About 
four P.M. the enemy suddenly appeared from out of a thick covert, with 
elephants and flags. The fire of the sharpshooters, backed by six light 
field-pieces, was sufficient, however, to make them withdraw within their 
cover. By six o'clock the allies had reached their place of bivouac in 
the rear of Ki-hoa. There were some houses and trees, and these afforded 
some shelter against the occasional firing kept up by the Annamites from 
the fort, as also from an adjacent wood. The riflemen were sent with a 
few field-pieces to dislodge them, which they soon succeeded in doing. 
Many were, however, too much fatigued to light fires, and they went to 
sleep on biscuits and cold water. 

The silence of the night, although two opposing armies were bivouack- 
ing in the same entrenched camp, was unbroken by the fire even of 
musket or a gingall. At five a.m. the expediti force was under 
arms. By ten it had taken up its position in two columns of attack at 
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a distance of two thousand yards from the north front of Ki-hoa. It 
advaneed to the attack without the sound of either drum or trumpet; 
nothing was heard save the roar of the great guns of Ki-hoa and ‘the 
of the balls, which told with some effect among the allies. The 
most, and the allies had unfortunately the son in ther 
advance went on without a halt, the guns taking up 
tion at a thousand, then at five hundred, and, lastly, at — 

At the latter distance fired grape-shot into ‘t 
Balaton as. Na a Amar 
, as the men were dropping moment. Kuapsacks 
accordingly laid on the ground, the coolies acted as bearers of 

and the troops advanced at once on the right, the centre, and 
the enemy’s position. They had first to pass six lines of 
by palisades, and filled with lances and pikes, then 
stakes, two ditches with bamboo palisades and three feet 
tly, an escarpment surrounded by chevaux~de-frise. 
y of the ladder-bearers fell into the pits and were grievously wounded ; 
ladders then served for others to pass over, by which, unfortunately, 
many were broken. The escarpment was defended with the utmost 
and obstinacy, till three sailors succeeded in throwing their 
ng-irons over the chevaux-de-frise and pulling them backwards, 
openings were thus made, but the first who rushed into them 
were either slain or cast back wounded into the ditch below. Others, 
however, quickly took their places, and at length, after a severe struggle, 
the enemy withdrew, leaving the allies masters of the outworks, but »with 
an interior fort still before them. The account here given applies only 
to the column of the right, which conquered its position in # quarter of 
an hour. Unfortunately, those of the centre and of the extreme left. took 
three-quarters of an hour to carry the outworks. The difficulties they 
had to contend with were even greater than what has been described as 
presented on the extreme right. The column on this side, which was 
composed mainly of Spaniards with some French marines, was thus left 
exposed to the fire of the fort, in the enclosure which they had captured, 
as if imvatrap. At the two other points the assault became at one time 
extremely critical. ‘An assault which lasts three-quarters of an hour,” 
says M. Pallu, “is singularly compromised: after the impulse, reaction 
already began to make itself felt. The energy of the attack diminished, 
while the resistance increased.’’ The shouts of “ Vive |’ Empereur” had, 
indeed, ceased to be heard for some time, and the ground was strewn 
with the dead and the dying. 

The Spaniards and the marines who were within the enclosure appear 
to have decided the fate of the day. Their efforts were directed to two 
points, the gateway of the mandarin’s camp, or interior fort, and the 
centre of the curtain, half way between the gateway and the battery. 
The attacks upon these points had to be made without any cover what- 
soever, and ‘the loss was, consequently, very great. The curtain was 
carried at the very moment that the assaults at the other points suc- 
ceeded. The gate was driven in, the engineers obtained possession of 
the central fort, and all the Annamites who could not effect their escape 
were massacred. The allies had three hundred officers and men killed 
and wounded. Among others, Colonel Testard received a ball half an 
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inch deep in his temple. He walked away half naked* to the ambulance, 
saying, “ Well! what is it? My head feels heavy. What have I there?” 
And he lifted his hand to his with a gesture of ennui. ‘They 
tried to put him to bed, but he would not be quiet. A surgeon attended 

him, but deemed it needless to irritate him by dressing his wound. 
He died the same night. A man who had received a ball in the abdomen 
was smoking his pipe. Seeing the chaplain, he said, “ Ah! Monsieur le 
Curé, I have ‘not long to live.” ‘ Well, then, friend, will you pre 

If for death?” was the reply. “ Willingly,” said the poor fellow ; 
and he confessed, and died an hour after. 

There were supposed to have been twenty-one thousand regular sol- 
‘@iers in the entrenched camp of Ki-hoa, of whom one thousand were 
military colonists called Don-dien, and the flanks of the camp were de- 
fended by ten thousand militia. The regular troops were chiefly from 
Tonquin, stronger and bigger men than those of Lower Cochin-China. 
The allies did not reckon more than eight thousand combatants. One 
hundred and fifty guns were found in the camp, and an immense quantity 
of arms, ammunition, and copper money. Three hundred dead bodies 
were lying to the right and left. 

The same day (February 25th), Admiral Page succeeded in reducing 
all the forts on the upper part of the Don-nai. His squadron consisted 
of Ia Renommée, Le Forbin, Le Monge, L’ Avalanche, gunboat 
No. 31, the Shamrock, and the Lily. This flotilla lost several men 
killed and wounded. 

Admiral Charner established his head-quarters in the mandarin’s 
stronghold. In its céntre was a tank with an alligator in it, kept there 
probably from some superstitious motive. The Annamites retreated by 
the fort of the “ Avalanche,” whence they gained the upper country by 
Tong-kéon, Ok-miin, and Tay-theuye. They hid their guns during 
their flight in marshy thickets, through which they themselves made 
their way by what were little better than rat-holes. 

On the 28th of February the allies marched against Tong-kéon, ‘ the 
city of tribute,” which was the magazine of the Annamite army, and was 
defended by three forts. They had to cross a plain intersected by a canal, 
and on which grew only a little tobacco and a few shrubs. ‘The allies 
had, however, by this time learned to respect their enemy, and they ap- 
hed with great circumspection. Fire was opened on the place ata 
nee of fifteen hundred, afterwards at eight hundred, then at istx 
hundred, and, lastly, at two hundred yards. The honour of the day was 
thus left to the artillery, which soon succeeded in silencing the fire of the 
enemy, and the latter having evacuated the place, the allies entered it, 
with very few men put hors de combat. Fifty guns were found within 
its precincts, and fourteen hundred tons of rice, besides ammunition, pro- 
visions, and all kinds of arms, as also zinc money. 

At three o’clock on the same afternoon the advance was continued to- 
wards Ok-miin, a place eelebrated for its cultivation of the climbing plant 
which furnishes the betel-leaf. The evening was extremely hot, and 
many men were killed by the sun; others went mad. There were houses 
along the road; the inhabitants had fled, but they left jugs with water at 
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* The officers fought that day in their braces, with only a woollen shirt on. 
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the doors. Thirst overcame even the dread of poison. At five in the 
evening the troops entered the abandoned fort of —— on the 
frontiers of the woods of Ok-miin, and there the allies bivouacked. The 
Annamite army was now, in fact, dispersed. The only record they had 
left of their were the headless trunks of six Christian peasants, 
and seven more had been buried. The ill-treatment of the mis- 
sionaries, it will be remembered, was what led to, or furnished an excuse 
for, the invasion and occupation of the country, and no wonder that the 
Annamites shou:d have looked upon these co-religionaries as the cause of 
their misfortunes. The next day, submissions arrived on all sides ; the 
villages of the right bank of the Don-nai and of the two Vai-cos came to 
claim the protection of France. The Dragonne, ascending the eastern 
Vai-co, got up as far as Tay-ninh, on the confines of Cambojia, and thus 
effected the submission of the whole of the territory comprised between 
the Don-nai and the Vai-co. The province of Gia-dinh was, in fact, 
subjugated as the result of the combat at Ki-hao, and its forts, its guns, 
an its resourees, were placed in the hands of its conquerors. 

Steps were at once taken to consolidate the advantages thus obtained. 
The country was traversed by movable columns and gunboats in every 
direction. A report having come in that the Annamites were concen- 
trating at Tram-ban, on the Upper Don-nai, a strong force was detached 
in the direction of the frontiers of Cambojia. The fortress of Tay-ninh 
was occupied on those frontiers, and made the residence of a political 
chief, who was to superintend all relations with the Cambojians. wes 
keon and Tay-theuye were also occupied—Tay-theuye by Annami 
auxiliaries. The marines were stationed at Cho-leun. Ki-hoa, held at 
first by a small detachment, was soon abandoned; the bodies which lay 
in the pitfals engendered millions of flies, and these persecuted the men 
to such an extent that they were obliged to leave the place. The works 
were demolished, and all that remained of this vast fortified place was a 
solitary fort, which bore the name of the lamented Colonel Testard. 

The markets of Saigon, and of the Chinese town, soon became well 
frequented, and the road between the two places was once more the 
boulevards of the French and the prado of the Spaniards. The spit was, 
we are told, perpetually turning under the shade of the arak-palm-trees 
of Cho-quan and Cho-leun. ‘The first-named place was the home of the 
wounded, the disabled, and the sick—the head-quarters of the medical 
department. It was thus the allies reposed themselves for a brief time 
after five combats and twelve reconnaissances, carried out under a brazen 
sky, and amid the incessant persecutions of mosquitoes and ants. The 
French called the latter, from their sharp bites, “‘ fourmis de feu.”’ 

This repose was not, however, destined to be of long duration. A good 
deal remained to be done before the possession of Lower Cochin-China 
could be assured to the French. Various reconnaissances had determined 
the approaches to Bien-hoa on the one side, and to M y-tho on the other, 
to have been obstructed or put in a state of defence, while the bridges 
were everywhere broken down. The admiral resolved upon an expedition 
against My-tho, notwithstanding many objections on the part of those 
serving under his command, and who declared “ that the army was worn 
out, that human strength had its limits, that this campaign resembled no 
other, not even that just carried out in China, where the climate spared 
the men.” Curious language from the lips of the bellicose Gauls. 
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As the rainy season was approaching, the necessary reconnaissances 
were pushed on with rapidity. It was essential to discover a line of ap- 
4 feasible to artillery, and of a canal practicable to gunboats. After 
several failures, the river Cambojia itself was surveyed, whilst the land 
approaches were reconnoitred by the marines, engineers, artillery, and 
staff. T'wo channels led from the western Vai-co to the river of Cambojia 
at My-tho. One was the Commercial-arroyo, before noticed, the other 
was called the Post-arroyo. The navigation of the first was so en- 
cumbered with vegetation and shallows that it was not available. The 
Post-arroyo was deeper, but its course was obstructed by all kinds of im- 
oper There was also an imperial highway from Saigon to My-tho, 
t the bridges had been everywhere destroyed. This on a delta where 
seven different channels intervened was a very serious consideration. 

It was resolved to clear the ne attacking its forts with 

nboats, and removing the obstacles one after the other, and it was 
ai that whilst this was going on the approaching rains would cause 
such a rise in the waters of the river of Cambojia, that the sea-flotilla 
would be enabled to take a position in front of My-tho itself. 

The first operations were commenced on the 26th of March, under 
Commandant Bourdais. Four days were lost in a vain attempt to push 
down the Commercial-arroyo. The gunboat Mitraille had, however, in 
the mean time cleared away the two first “ barrages” on the Post-arroyo. 
Beyond these was a third, defended by two forts. These were cannonaded 
by a land force on the Ist of April, and the gunboats getting up to 
within pistol-shot, they were at once reduced. Yet were these forts found 
afterwards to be so well defended by water, mud, stakes, palisades, and 
other works, that it would have been almost impossible to have taken them 
by land operations solely. | 

Two more “barrages” had next to be removed. The men had to toil 
all day long, in a tropical sun, in water and miasmatic mud, dragging up 
the stakes, baskets full of stones, and other impediments. Sad conse- 
cage resulted, the men were struck down with cholera, with typhus 
ever, with sun-strokes, and by dysentery. As fast as they fell they were 
put on board boats converted into ambulances and removed to Cho-quan, 

Beyond these “ barrages’”’ was another fort, which was attacked on the 
8rd of April, and the Annamite commandant having had an arm carried 
off at the onset, the defence was not prolonged, and it in its turn fell into 
the hands of the allies. The fifth and sixth “ barrages” had next to be 
removed ; they were made up of bamboos, arak-palm-trees, stakes, and 
unks filled with earth and sunk. Between them were twenty-five rafts 

den with tow, sulphur, and other combustibles. The gunboats were 
now also much harassed by sharpshooters lining the banks of the arroyo. 
A little beyond were two more “ barrages” and several forts, at a point 
where two other channels entered the main one from the right bank and 
the left. The Annamites had accumulated their forces at this place. It 
Was essential to have reinforcements to operate by land, and Admiral 
Charner sent a strong detachment under his Breton aide-de-camp, Le 
Couriault du Quilio, who also took command of the whole expeditionary 
force. Each light field-piece had on this occasion to be carried on the 
shoulders of four coolies, while four others bore the gun-carriage, and 
others were laden with ammunition. The Annamites were found deployed 
in a line extending about a thousand yards in front of the defences. The 
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gement was at once commenced with light infantry, supported by 
field-pieces, but a well-sustained fire from the Spanish infantry brought 
the affair toa sudden close ; the enemy, contrary to its usual-habits, fled, 
abaudoning the wounded and the dead, and the fort was occupied by the 
allies. ‘Time was thus afforded to remove the “ barrages” above the fort 
and village, and which were of the most formidable character, one alone 
consisting of nine junks and innumerable arak-palms. It took two days’ 
hard work to remove these obstacles, while the men were being decimated 
cholera. The floating ambulances no longer sufficed for the sick. The 
‘black corpses of those who had recently perished lay blocked up by the 
living. Some were installed in the village, and the Chinese coolies had 
to act as infirmary attendants, and to rub those who were tortured ‘by 
cramp. Few but had fever of onekind or other. “The medical men were 
utterly unequal to the amount of labour thrown on their hands. At 
length, on the 8th of April, after sad suffering and still more melancholy 
losses, a passage was opened, and the gunboats took up their position 
alongside the fort. 

There still remained another strong position to carry on the Post- 
arroyo between this and My-tho. It was resolved, to effect this, to de- 
spatch the land force to take it in reverse, while it was attacked in front 
by the gunboats. Unfortunately, the land force had, to carry out this 
ahject, to cross a wooded country intersected by canals and mud, and, in 
doing so, lost its way, but luckily found a village, which had been eva- 
cuated by the Annamite soldiers on their approach, and where they 
bivouacked. The same night an attempt was made to destroy the 
flotilla by fire, which was only averted by towing’ the burning rafts into 
adjacent tributaries. 

The land force started early on the morning of the 10th of April to 
‘assist m the reduction of the fort. The Annamite guide led them to the 
left; treachery was suspected, and he was threatened, and even more 
energetic measures were had recourse to, but he succeeded in bringing 
the allies in front of My-tho itself, instead of the fort up the river, but 
luckily with the arroyo between them. A fusillade from certain junks m 
the canal, and the fire of a great gun, gave the first warnings of danger. 
Some thought they came from the fort, others entertained justifiable 
doubts, and, although an ensign of the name of Amirault offered to go 
upon a reconnaissance, it was wisely deemed that the best thing that 
could be done was for the force to retrace its steps. 

Commandant Bourdais had, in the interval, attacked the fort from 
which the land foree had been treacherously led astray. It appears by 
its position to have almost baffled the search of the gunboats as much as 
it did that of the land force, for it was not till they were within four 
hundred yards of it, at a bend in the canal, that they became sensible of 
its presence. The gunboat on which was the commandant himself led 
‘the way, and opened the attack by the discharge of a single gun. It was 
answered by three, which all told with fatal effect. The gallant Com- 
mandant Bourdais was one of the first to fall, with his left arm and side 
carried away. The anger of the assailants may be imagined. Each gun- 
boat in succession hastened to take up its position, and an irresistible fire 
was opened in a few minutes upon the stronghold. The Annamites, in- 
capable of resisting such an onslaught, were only too glad to evacuate 
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the place, leaving the allies in full possession. The Post-arroyo, was now 

n from one extremity to the other. 

The road to My-tho was opened, however, at the cost of hundreds of 
lives—of men who perished under fire or by disease, and which may be 
said to have culminated in the destruction of Commandant Bourdais: 

“The sentiment of the army placed this success and this loss together : 
they must be left united. It is asserted that he had the power to pro- 
nounce ‘the name of God, and that then he fell. A flag was thrown over 
his body to do him honour—perchance, not to affect those who had still 
to fight by the horrible sight. When his remains were gathered together, 
his arm was found, but not his heart. For eight days and every day he 
had captured a fort or destroyed a ‘barrage.’ He had pressed onwards, 
pushing aside with febrile gestures the obstacles accumulated before him, 
without permitting the sight of so many dead and dying to trouble him 
orto unnerve him. He was the very picture of life. Barely forty years 
of age, he was about to be gloriously appointed post-captain, and that at 
an age when most of his contemporaries were mere subalterns. No ques- 
tion of insufficiency of steps, or other Parisian reasons, would have inter- 
fered: the voice of the whole expeditionary force, and that of its com- 
mander-in-chief, had conferred upon him the promotion. But he fell as 
he had gained the goal, stumbling in his own blood. We must all live. 
He is no more. He is nothing.” 

Sad philosophy, but we cannot stop at that. We must, for the time 
being, associate ourselves with the feelings of a small expeditionary force 
battling against climate and sickness, a watchful enemy and innumerable 
obstacles, in a country far away, and not deal now with questions of a 
more thoughtful character. Captain Desvaux was appointed to the com- 
mand vacated by Commandant Bourdais. With gunboats as with re- 
giments, the men die, the regiment always remains. 

The land force arrived at the fort, retracing its steps, ou the morning 
of the 11th. The troops were crossed over to the right bank of the 
arroyo, and from henceforward the imperial highway on the ‘right bank, 
which led directly to My-tho, was followed. The next fort, the sixth, 
called Tam-ledn, was found to be evacuated, and was forthwith oecupied. 
It was not above three thousand yards from the city itself. Further 
reinforcements, it is to be observed, had arrived the same night from 
Saigon, and the Spanish infantry, with a company of French chasseurs, 
pushed on to within two hundred yards of My-tho. 

On the 12th of April the whole of the land portion of the expeditionary 
force occupied the village of Tam-leon, the advanced posts being placed 
within fifteen hundred yards of the city. A mere fringe of arak-palms 
and cocoa-nut-trees lay between the riflemen and the walls, The gun- 
boats took up a position a little in advance of the head-quarters of the 
land force, at a distance of fifteen hundred yards from the citadel, and 
opened fire the same morning at about eleven o’clock. 

In the mean time, a flotilla under Admiral Page, composed of La 
Fusée, the Lily, and Shamrock, had descended the river of Saigon to 
the sea, and then turning up the river of Cambojia, had forced the 
Obstacles placed in the way of the navigation of the latter river, and pre- 
ceded by the Dragonne, already on the station, and which led the way, 
got up to My-tho by half-past ome r.m. on the same day—the 12th. 
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The flotilla had had several forts to silence and “ barrages” to remove on 
its way up. 

The Annamites, finding themselves thus taken in the rear by the land 
force, in front by the flotilla under Admiral Page, and on the flank by 
the gunboats in the arroyo of the Post, deemed it an act of wise discre- 
tion to evacuate the city, and save themselves as they best could. 

When, therefore, the next day (April 13th) the land force advanced in 
what was called a strong reconnaissance, but which was preceded -by 
ladders, and all other means necessary to carry out a coup-de-main, if a 
favourable opportunity should present itself, the tri-color flag was found 
to be waving from the walls of the citadel. It had been planted there by 
the party in the gunboats under Captain Desvaux. It appears that 
some guns were even fired by the land force after the place was in the 

ion of the allies, but they luckily did no mischief. 

My-tho was found to present a vast accumulation of houses covered, 
according to the common Annamite fashion, with branches of dwarf- 
palm. The better class of houses, and more especially the country villas, 
which extended far and wide, were, however, roofed with red tiles. Cul- 
tivation was carried to perfection, and the cocoa-nut-trees were larger 
than at Saigon. Their fruit proved an inestimable relief to the weary 
and thirsty men. The citadel was manifestly constructed on European 
principles. It was quadrangular, with bastions at the angles. The ditches 
that surrounded it were wide and deep, the parapets were thick and 
strong. The approaches were also obstructed by extensive marshes. 
This fort commanded by its position both the arroyo of the Post and the 
river of Cambojia. The guns found in it were of large calibre. 

The viceroy of the six provinces, before taking his hasty departure, 
said to the Christians of the place, “Go and join your friends the 
French.” It was an act of humanity such as was shown upon no other 
occasion. The public magazines were, however, fired, and the ligatures 
that bound the zinc money were also burnt. These sapecs are of no 
value except in numbers, and the labour of gathering them together 
again was enormous. A few fine junks of teak-wood were found in 
the docks. They were repaired and armed, and made to add to the 
strength of the allies in the peculiar inter-fluviatile navigation of the 
country. 

A military, political, and administrative officer was appointed to the 
government of My-tho. By the fall of that place the quadrilateral com- 
prised between the river of Cambojia, the Commercial and Post arroyos, 
and the western Vai-co, fell into the hands of the allies. The position 
of the allies at Saigon, during the rainy season, with the three provinces 
against them, would, without the possession of this place, have been 
utterly untenable. It was especially insisted that commerce should for 
the future be directed on Saigon. Hitherto we have seen My-tho was 
the commercial, and Saigon the military capital of Lower Cochin-China. 
Under the French, it was resolved that Saigon should be the chief centre 
of occupation. 

We = also seen by what admirable good timing of the land and 
fluviatile operations three parties were brought to bear from three dif- 
ferent directions, the same day, upon the devoted mercantile city of the 
Annamites. Still more curious was it that the tropical rains broke out 
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the very next day after the subjugation of the place. Such troops as 

were not left to garrison the city were at once located in winter quarters 

along the Annamite boulevard, which has been before noticed as extend- 

ing along the line of pagodas from Saigon to the port of the Chinese. 

But cholera was still rife among their numbers, and many a brave and 
lant man daily fell a victim to its ravages. 

The Annamite cemetery soon became, indeed, peopled with the 
French. Twelve ditches were always open ready for new victims, and 
on each succeeding night they were found half full of water, of a blood- 
red colour, which had percolated through the ferruginous soil. The 
south-west monsoon came over the land with dark, leaden-coloured 
clouds: the ordinary light of day was reduced to semi-obscurity, more 
depressing than upon the occasion of an eclipse. The rain poured down 
in torrents, the whole extent of country was converted into marsh or lake, 
the wind at times accumulated the waters, and threw them down furiously 
to the ground in masses to which waterspouts would have been as 
playthings. “ There are times of discouragement and of depression of 

irits in all young colonies. The object is no longer visible : people ask 
Teiadeives what is to be gained by so many sacrifices. Everything 
failed us, and that in every direction, from the heavens to the earth; and 
those open and ever-ready tombs, as well as those that had closed over 
our friends, seemed like so many summonses from the monster who de- 
voured us. We implored for strength to resist so many evils.” 

There is an interesting feature in M. Pallu’s work, that it comprises 
in its voluminous Appendix, besides a minute description of the means of 
defence adopted by the Annamites, of which we have availed ourselves in 
the narrative of the operations, also a detailed list of all who perished 
by disease, in combat, or otherwise, during the subjugation of the country. 
This list comprises the names of officers, chaplains, missionaries, medical 
men, and men of all ranks, from soldiers and sailors down to the merest 
drummer-boy or apprentice. It is a fearful list to contemplate, filling as 
it does some sixty pages and more, but it is an honourable memorial to 
the departed, and a precious reminiscence for sorrowing friends. We 
have nothing like it in our colonial literature—say, for example, in the 
accounts of the wars in China, in Japan, or in New Zealand. Regiments 
alone are in the habit of erecting tablets in country churches, which 
comprise the names of the men who have fallen in campaigns in which 
the regiment has distinguished itself, as well as those of the officers, and 
they constitute most praiseworthy records. 

The reduction of My-tho became a signal for the influx of numbers 
of adventurers, mountaineers of Fo-kien, insulars of Hay-nan, Arabs, 
Hindhus, Siamese, and others. The Europeans alone kept aloof. Pirates 
of all nations also made their appearance in the rivers at the same time. 
Bien-hoa sent in offers of submission, but although the country becomes 
hilly beyond that point and presents many advantages, it was not deemed 
advisable to profit by the offers at that moment. ‘Tong-keon, Ok-miin, 
Tay-theuye, and Tay-ninh, were converted into fortresses to the north, 
while to the east and west Saigon and My-tho were protected by a strong 
naval force in the Don-nai and the river of Cambojia. The former is 
navigable to vessels of heavy burden sixty leagues from the sea. The 
Annamite government functionaries had fled, but the mayors and muni- 
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cipal officers remained in their localities. Many of the Annamite soldiers 
had become robbers. The Christians, on their side, rejoicing in the 
success of the Franks, now tyrannised over the Pagans. Interpreters 
were wanted. The labours of reorganisation proved indeed to be more 
onerous than those of destruction. Every one was claiming protection 
against another one. The municipal authorities were reinstalled, while 
the government officials were replaced by French officers. These were 
of two classes: phou or fi, and huyen, which corresponded admirably 
with the French system of prefects and sub-prefects. A Frauco-Anna- 
mite vocabulary was improvised, and schools were founded to indoctrinate 
the French with Annamite, and the young Annamites with French. The 
missionaries were of great service in these pacific undertakings. In the 
mean time, a jargon like that of the Levantines sprang up of itself. It 
was a mixture of French, Chinese, Annamite, and Malay. The grave 
Annamites also learnt how to talk, laugh, and bow. They used to 
intone their own musical language. 

These Annamites, of whom it is time to say a word, belong to the 
Mongolian race. They vary in colour from that of yellow wax to the 
hue of dead leaves or mahogany. Their noses are very wide at the top, 
they wear the hair long, and have little or no beard till after thirty years 
of age. Their walk is peculiar, and they have a strange way of carrying 
the head, induced probably by wearing long hair. © Their teeth are 
blackened, M. Pallu asserts, by a Chinese composition, and not by chew- 
ing betel-leaf. For dress they wear a blouse, buttoned on one side, 
Chinese trousers, and sandals of red leather. Many, however, especially 
boatmen, have only a waistband, called can-chian. The children go about 
‘all face,” as they say in America. The dress of the women differs little 
from that of the men: they wear a silken robe and trousers, which fit the 
shape. An article of dress most coveted by them is a pair of trousers of 
four bright colours vertically disposed. Some are pretty, and when so 
gifted they walked about with a green parrot on their shoulders, with an 
air of marked independence. They are very fond of jewellery, which 
they wear as bracelets, necklaces, earrings, and other ornaments ; the 

and workmanship are very good. ‘lhe Annamites pay more atten- 
tion to their tombs than to their houses. The first are gaily decorated 
with rose or lilac-coloured paintings, the latter are gloomy and uninviting. 
They are fond of flowers and pots, and with such decorate almost every 
doorway. 

Before their subjugation they had theatrical representations, horse- 
races, and tournaments. In the latter the game of chess was played by 
a vast multitude, the emperors with the Mongolian dragon on their breasts, 
the soldiers, or pawns, in scarlet mantles. But these were all gone by, 
and it was only when on the water—their native element—that they dis- 
played any ammation. In character they were mild and docile, timid, and 
yet more easily led than driven. Unlike the Chinese, they spend their 
gains freely. They have little genius or inclination for commercial pur- 
suits. Hence it is that neither the English nor the Dutch have ever esta- 
blished themselves among them. They do not care to cultivate more of 
anything—even rice—than suffices for their wants, and, a rare phenomenon 
among Orientals, they are fond of a walk, next to boating. “ Where 
— going?” “ Di doy, I am going to take a walk,” was a common 
reply. 
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They cultivate just as much sugar as suffices for their wants. There 
ate also some plantations of indigo and cotton. M. Pallu thinks that 
Cochin-China could of itself supply all Europe with the latter valuable 
material, but the heavy rains which convert the country into lakes and 
marshes would, we suspect, be fatal to its cultivation upon a large scale, 
The Annamites are also, according to M. Pallu’s own showing, not an 
industrious race, and Chinese or others would be required for the labour. 
In the same way they are not given to emigrate, their own country suf- 
fices for their wants and their desires. But although attached to the soil 
they are not so to any particular locality, and they often change their 

of residence, a change which is facilitated by their living’so much on 
their rivers and arroyos. They are among the most susceptible of Asiatics, 
and yet they do not like to quarrel. They avoided those who teased them, 
and simply removed themselves from aggression. When treated, as too 
often happened, with anger and rudeness, they submitted with a nervous 
horror of what they estimated at its true value—a stupid and ignorant 
brutality. Yet are they essentially brave, as they demonstrated on the 

ts of Ki-hoa, and at the affair of Go-kung; and the insurrections 
of 1861 and 1862 showed what they could do when combating for their 
desecrated homes and hearths. 

They take pleasure in arms—especially fire-arms. Small field-pieces, 
such as they can carry on their shoulders, are their great delight. It 

les the French whence they get them. They have them everywhere 
in boxes, under rice, hid in the woods. Formerly a kind of infantile 
for their temporal and spiritual head repressed the manifestation of 
individual feeling, but that is now gone by, and is superseded by a fanatic 
hatred of their conquerors. They have a strange and horrible superstition 
regarding bravery in the field. When an intrepid chieftain is killed they 
tear out his heart and devour it. They have then what they call the gan, 
And yet in the face of so revolting a practice they are said to have a 
horror of blood. They scarcely ever murder those whom they rob, 
Until assassination became a political crime such was almost unknown in 
the country. 

They are, however, excessively cruel in their punishments. It is not 
sufficient that a whole village is made responsible for the crime of one 
man, but rebels are cut into a thousand pieces, which are placed in a jar 
and deposited at the door of his house. ‘To insult a dead body is with 
them to aggravate the punishment tenfold. They pass a culprit through 
bamboos that cut like knives, seat him on a chair with sharp nails, tear 
his flesh with red-hot pincers, and put snakes into his trousers, Almost 
all Asiatics are refined in cruelty, and the Annamites are no exception. 
It is to be said in their favour that they never used the poisons, the secret 
of which they possess, and which annihilate with the rapidity of lightning, 
against their enemies. They stood forth in a manly way to fight them, 
with arms which were at the best but coarse imitations of those of their 
invaders. When condemned to death they meet their fate with a simple, 
quiet, unpretending resignation, without any extravagant gestures or an 
manifestations of fear, weakness, or bravado. ‘Two youths, caught wit 
em from Hué, exhorting the people to exterminate the French 

me | possible means, asked with the most perfect simplicity to be per- 
mitted to drown themselves, to escape the tortures they anticipated and 
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which they would have been put to under similar circumstances by their 
own countrymen. They were not even put to death. Oni their side, a 
vessel was wrecked in an enemy’s country—no quarter had been shown 
them, but they spared the wrecked, fed them, and sent them back from. 
whence they came. It is not religion, M. Pallu says, that enables them 
to meet death with so much calmness. The Annamite Christians are, we 

to hear, as far as religion is concerned, no better than the Pagans. 
It is a national strength of character, which confers even on women and 
children at times an extraordinary amount of audacity. 

The women are more free in Cochin-China than in any other part of 
Asia. So also are they more respected, more virtuous, and more intel- 
lectual. They are won by affection, and not by money or barter; and 
the marriage ceremony is one of the most important events in life. The 
children are playful, confident, and even aggressive. They called the 
Franks names in the streets, just as the gamins of a civilised capital would 
a stranger. They are also good-looking when young, but these good 
looks are soon lost. Almost all Annamites are addicted to gambling. It 
is with them a national vice. 

The Chinese hold the commerce of the country in their hands. They 

from house to house to buy up rice, and they collect the whole at Cho- 
cn or My-tho for exportation. No European at Saigon, as at Singapore, 
can supplant them. These Chinese merchants. become very wealthy, 
and they often marry Annamites, whom they accustom to Chinese 
seclusion. 

Twenty days after the victory of Ki-hoa, the minister of finances of 
the empire of Annam, and viceroy of the six provinces of Lower Cochin- 
China, sent in proposals of peace. The French replied to these overtures 
that the establishment of the allies at Saigon and My-tho was not intended 
to embarrass the emperor at Hué; on the contrary, their object was to 
develop the prosperity of the country, and if possible even to give support 
to the emperor. To bring the said emperor to terms in the mean time, 
the transport of rice to the north was interdicted, and the whole country 
was thereby thrown into a state of utter consternation. The ambassadors 
of Tu-duc protested vehemently against such severe measures. 

“For three years,” they exclaimed, “ you have now made war upon 
us, nothing in this unfortunate empire has escaped from the blows you 
have inflicted upon us. Our magazines have been burnt, our fortresses 

and dismantled, our war ships destroyed, our commerce ruined; 
our junks, laden with precious stuffs, have been sunk, our soldiers killed, 
our houses tumbled down. You ask money from us when you have re- 
duced us to poverty. Is it then a spectacle agreeable to the Master of 
Heaven, that of all these calamities which you have caused? Now you 
put a stop to the exportation of rice, and our people must die of hunger. 
Since it is the last resource that your excellency leaves us, well! we can 
still find arms, and we will fight you.” 

To this, Admiral Charner contented himself with replying that he 
would do his best to repel arms with arms. 

Acts of piraey and of plunder preceded acts of insurrection. It was 
net till the 22nd of June, 1861, that the Annamites assumed at Go-Kung 
an attitude of open defiance. Go-Kung is a district near the sea, between 
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the river of My-tho and that of Saigon. It is the ancestral home of the 
who have their pagoda there, and it is looked upon asa holy 

Some thirty families allied to the emperor have their residence 

there. It is one of the most fertile rice countries of all Lower Cochin- 
China, and it is covered with villages, some of which are military colonies 
ortenures. It is watered by its own arroyo, up which the Amphitrite 
was enabled to force its way as far as a large village called Tan-hoa. 
This place was made the residence of a French prefect, who had a com- 

of light infantry marines as a guard stationed in a pagoda. 

The insurrection was headed by an enterprising Annamite, named 
Dimh, who had won over two hundred Don-chien, or military colonists, 
two hundred regular soldiers, and two hundred militia, recrurted chiefly 
among the emperor's own relatives. The attack was announced by the 
beating of gongs and tam-tams. The prefect, who was a subaltern of the 
name of Vial, leaving a srm@jl detachment to guard the pagoda, advanced 
on to the plain to meet the insurgents. The latter came on steadily, 
although with only lances opposed to rifles. It may be imagined how 
coolly the French shot them down. At that moment, however, news was 
brought that the pagoda was attacked, upon which Vial withdrew with 
his men to its aid. The Annamites rushed on with their lances, and 
allowed themselves to be shot down like human targets. The prefect was 
severely wounded, and a marine who advanced to his aid was killed on the 
spot. Most of the leaders having, however, fallen in the encounter, the 
remainder gave up the contest, and withdrew in single file across the 
plain, so that a few shots fired at them from the Amphitrite did no 

Dinh himself effected his escape. Partial insurrections mani- 
fested themselves at the same time on the arroyo of the Post, and the 
gun-boats had to be brought into active service to keep down the popula- 
tions. It became manifest that the sentiment of national maligoadenes 
was still rife among the people, and it became essential for the safety of 
the French to repress it with a strong hand. “ In this war of repression,” 
says M. Pallu, “which had for its theatre the two quadrilaterals, the 
orders given were terrible, but they were never pitiless.” It is impossible, 
he adds, to imagine anything more fatiguing, more monotonous, and 
more sad than was this long winter. campaign carried on against the 
insurgents. The expeditions were mere repetitions of one another. A 
short time back the Illustrated London News had some very interesting 
representations of the manner in which the small gun-boats of the French, 
and a few riflemen protected by an iron shield, were employed in the 
arduous and unending labour of clearing the jungle along the rivers and 
canals of an enemy whose forte we have seen lay rather in moving like 
jackals or foxes through the scrub than in open fight, and who yet had 
shown that they were capable of both. “If,” said Admiral Charner, “ I 
had a thousand men I could reduce the whole of the six provinces, but 
then I should not have men sufficient to occupy them.” Mi-qui, a little 
north-west of My-tho, was the only place added, indeed, to the previous 
possessions of the French during the whole of this long insurrectionary 
war. 

The position of the French became at the same epoch further embittered 
by unforeseen obstacles. An American sailor had fallen in a quarrel, yet 
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there was no court at Saigon to investigate the affair. The Spanish com- 
mander-in-chief, Don Gutierrez, also protested against France reaping 
all the advantages of the conquest. We have seen that M. Pallu does 
full justice to the gallantry of the allies, and on two most important oc- 
casions—at Ki-hoa and on the arroyo of the Post—their bravery would 
appear to have almost decided the turn of events. These difficulties have 
since been got over by the action of the two governments at home, and, by 
the arrival of Admiral Bonard, with reinforeements and additional powers 
in November, 1861. Since that time Bien-hoa, capital of the province 
of same name, the most easterly of Lower Cochin-China; Vinh-Long, 
also capital of the province of same name ; and, we believe, Angiang, or 
Chandoc, also the capital of the province of a similar name, have been in- 
corporated into the French possessions, which now embrace a compact 
territory that only requires the occupation of the port of Hatien to extend 
from the Gulf of Siam to the mountainous country of the Mois. It is 
an immense delta, promising in certain respects. The most fertile regions 
are those around Bien-hoa, Vinh-Long, and between the two rivers east 
_ of Angiang. The worst—lacustrine expanses during the wet, and barren 
wee during the dry seasons—are the central and northern portions of 

inh-Tuong, the province of which My-tho is the capital, and the western 
sides of the provinces of Gia-ding or Saigon, and of Angiang. Saigon 
and My-tho will manifestly remain the commercial centres. By holding 
the rice countries, the French will.not only be enabled gradually to bring 
the whole of this vast territory into subjugation, but they will also bring 
Upper Cochin-China to terms (the terms demanded are, cession of Lower 
Cochin-China, free navigation, free communication, right of representa- 
tion at the respective courts, establishment of consuls at ports, with free 
trade ; and four millions of piastres as an indemnity for the invasion of 
their country), and they will be able to open a most lucrative commerce 
in rice, with the Chinese as agents, with all the adjacent countries. The 
French will be, indeed, what we are at Singapore and many other points 
in the East—the armed guardians of a pacific trade, carried on by other 
nationalities, and there can be no doubt but that general benefits will 
accrue to civilisation, if they are énabled to hold their own in a distant 
and most trying climate, and where, to use M. Pallu’s own words, “ every 
peasant who can bind a sheaf of rice is within himself a centre of re- 
sistance.” 
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WON OVER; 
OR, THE COUNTESS AND THE JESUIT. 


By Mrs. Busuey. 


PART THE SEVENTH. 


I. 
DE L’AMBERT INTRODUCES HIMSELF TO THE COUNTESS AND MRS. LINDSAY. 


Rupotru had never expressed to his companion any wish to see the 
countess; but de L’Ambert, who knew how much they were both in- 
debted to her, bethought him that it was extremely ungrateful and im- 

lite not to call on her, to return thanks in person. It was awkward, 
avin, about Rudolph, who did not know of these obligations; he could 
not tell whether a meeting between them might be agreeable to either 
party. for he was not acquainted with all that had passed at Diisseldorf. 

e thought, however, it would be right to sound Rudolph as to his inten- 
tion of going to see his German friend; and when he found that Rudolph 
changed colour at the very mention of her name, and emphatically denied 
all idea of seeking her, he resolved to go alone. 

The countess was very glad to see him, though surprised and disap- 
pointed that his friend had not accompanied him. 

De L’Ambert expressed in the most graceful and animated terms his 
grateful thanks on behalf of his late fellow-prisoner and himself, for the 
generous kindness of the countess, and the sympathy of both the ladies, 
and he took occasion to tell that he hoped soon to be able to acquit the 
— part of their debt, though their obligation for the kindness 

towed on them never could be repaid. He seemed studiously to avoid 
speaking of Rudolph, and not knowing why he did so, neither Bertha nor 
Flora liked to ask many questions about him. 

De L’Ambert, like Alphonse de Florennes, thought Mrs. Lindsay 
prettier than her cousin. She had a fine colour, a nicely rounded cheek, 
sparkling eyes, and a good figure, well filled out. Bertha, though she 
certainly had finer features than Mrs. Lindsay, was pale and thin, and 
languid-looking, and she had an anxious, sles expression of coun- 
tenance which was rather at variance with beauty. Still she had very 
pleasing manners, and de L’Ambert did not wonder at his poor friend’s 
attachment to her. 

As the ladies said they would be happy to see him again, he repeated 
his visit in a very few days, but still, to the great chagrin of Bertha, 
without Rudolph. She could not refrain from making some inquiries 
about him, and de L’Ambert, closely questioned, was obliged to tell that 
some circumstances, of which he was ignorant, connected with her seemed 
to have made a very painful impression on his mind, and that he spoke as 


‘if he had been so unfortunate as to have given her some serious cause of 


offence, which, though he deeply lamented, he felt must for ever exclude 


him from her presence. De L’Ambert added: 
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“T urged him to call on you, ladies, but could not persuade him to 
do so.” 

Mrs. Lindsay, who was anxious to avoid any explanation relative to the 
offence” alluded to, changed the conversation by asking M. de L’ Ambert 
if he and Mr. von Feldheim had been to. many public places, or seen many 
of the sights of London. 

De L’Ambert replied that Ae had seen most of the sights of London, 
and had visited some of the theatres, but his friend had been nowhere, 
except to one or two exhibitions of paintings. 

“He goes, of course, to some Roman Catholic chapel?” said Mrs, 
Lindsay. 

“ No,” replied de L’Ambert, “he accompanies me on Sundays to the 
French Protestant church in the City. We used, at that asylum in 
Ghent, to hold many conversations on Roman Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism, and I think that he is now entirely a convert to the reformed 
religion.” 

When Mr. de L’Ambert had gone, Bertha cried : 

“ Flora, let us go to the French Protestant chapel in the City next 
Sunday! Rudolph cannot escape us there, and perhaps we may be able 
_ to persuade him and Mr. de L’Ambert to accompany us home.”’ 

“ Indeed, Bertha, we will do nothing of the kind. It would bea 
desecration of the church to go there for the purpose of entrapping him 
into meeting us. Let him give his thoughts to God in the house of God, 
and do not so sin your soul or his as to rouse worldly passions in a place 
which is dedicated to prayer and holy peace.” 

Bertha burst into tears at her cousin’s very just reproof, and Mrs. 
Lindsay, sorry to have distressed her, proposed writing herself to Mr. de 
L’Ambert, with an invitation for him and Rudolph to dine with them the 
next day. 

The Javitation was accordingly written, and sent early in the evenmg 
by old Andrew, who was desired, however, not to wait for an answer, the 
ladies thinking that it might take some time for Mr. de L’Ambert to over- 
come poor Rudolph’s scruples, and his embarrassment at the idea of 
meeting them again. 

Soon after breakfast the next morning, Mrs. Lindsay received by post 
a note from Mr. de L’Ambert, and Bertha eagerly watehed her coun- 
tenance as she read it to herself. Flora’s usually cheerful face became 
suddenly very grave; she commenced reading the note a second time, but 
had not got half through it when Bertha impatiently exclaimed : 

“Speak, Flora! Will they come? Will he come?” 

“Neither of them can come,” replied Mrs. Lindsay, in a tone of voice 
which betrayed her own disappointment. ‘They are gone! They sail 
for America to-day !”” 

She gave Bertha the note, who herself read in it the sentence of 
separation—separation for ever—oh—for ever ! 

De L’Ambert wrote that an express had arrived from Paris which ren- 
dered it necessary for him to embark as speedily as possible for America, 
and that therefore he was compelled to go by the steamer, which was to 
leave Liverpool next day for New York. That Mr. von Feldheim was to 
accompany him, and they were obliged to leave London that evening. 
He made many apologies, and offered many good wishes on the part of 
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his friend and himself, and hoped that fature events might permit of his 
renewing so agreeable an acquaintance. 

“And there is not a line from Rudolph—not a word of farewell!” 
said Bertha, trying to repress the tears that were filling her eyes. 

“Not a line—not a word!” murmured Mrs. Lindsay. ‘“ But what is 
this? Here is another note in the envelope. I did not perceive it 
before.” ‘She drew it out, and found that it was addressed to “the 


‘Countess von Altenberg.” 


“It is from Rudolph!” cried Bertha, snatching the note and kissing 
the writing before she opened it. 

It was from Rudolph; and in bidding her farewell, he thanked her for 
all her past kindness to him, and for the interest which her goodness of 
heart had induced her to take in one so unworthy as himself. He said 
that the hope that in time she might extend her forgiveness to him, was 
the only mitigation of the misery to which he was condemned by the 
deeply-lamented past. He added his fervent wishes for her happiness, 
and with his respectful remembrances to Mrs. Lindsay, he subseribed 
himself her erring, but penitent, and devoted friend. 


li. 


ALPHONSE SHOWS GREAT ANXIETY TO GET BACK TO BELGIUM, AND HOW THIS I8 
INTERPRETED BY HIS WIFE. 


Wuew Alphonse had put his friend Léon de L’Ambert’s affairs an 
train, and seen that they were going on prosperously, and when he 
thought that the excitement about the escape of the two patients from 
the Ghent asylum would be toned down, he began to long for the anti- 
cipated meeting with Agatha. He would not let the communication of 
her brother’s escape from the madhouse be made to her by a lukewarm 
epistle from Baron Vanderhoven ; he would not lose the opportunity of 
seeing her; and to carry out his wishes he must hurry back to Belgium. 

His wife, however, who had so readily agreed to accompany him to 
Paris, was by no means as willing to return to Brussels. She urged that 
there was no necessity for going home so soon; that they were amusing 
themselves very well in Paris; that she did not mind the expense; and, 
in fact, as it was only Alphonse’s restlessness of temper and volubility of 
mind that induced him to wish a.change, she, not feeling inclined to be 
dragged about like a puppet, would not go. 

To which Alphonse replied that he had no objection to her staying as 
long as she chose in Paris; she might please herself, but Ae was going 
home, decidedly. And forthwith he began to make his preparations. 

“The Iceberg” was much vexed, nevertheless she too made prepara- 
tions for her journey back to Brussels. She knew full well that Alphonse 
did not care in the least for her, or her society ; but this indifference on 

is part was a sore point with her, it was a mortification to her to think 
that any one perceived it, and she always pretended to be on the best 
terms with him. That is to say, she never thwarted him openly, was 
always very complaisant in society, laughed at his caprices, and affec 
total ignorance of his peccadilloes aud escapades. She was quite aware 
that he had married her for her money, but at the same time she knew 
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that she had accepted him, not from any regard for himself, but merely 
because she wished to change her name, and to marry some one in a good 
position of life. 

She did not understand Alphonse; she had no idea of his character, 
not a conception that either passion or feeling existed under the frothy 
surface which was all that she saw. She believed him to be clever, at 
least she took this upon hearsay, for she never would have discovered it 
herself; though very acute in whatever concerned her own interests, she 
had not the mind to appreciate talents or to enjoy wit ; and Alphonse was 
remarkable, when in a lively humour, for his sparkling wit. When he 
was in his gay fits, she thought him frivolous; when in his gloomy ones, 
she thought him cross; and that was all she thought about him. He had 
found out, however, that she did not like to be considered a neglected 
wife, and he made the most he could of this, his only hold over her. 

Madame Alphonse de Florennes was not in the least unhappy because 
she had no one to love, and no one to love her: to keep up appearances 
was all that she wanted. Luckily, perhaps, for herself she had no heart. 
But with her husband it was very different. 

Alphonse, the spoiled child of society, felt more than any one could 
have imagined the besoin d’étre aimé ; he pined for affection, and that 
was the one blessing denied to him. He felt that he was alone in the 
world; nobody loved him as he wished to be loved, and as he had been 
accustomed in other days to be loved. 

His fond, kind-hearted sister had doted upon him; she had ever been 
indulgent to his faults, and his good qualities had always been magnified 
by her. Her friend, the beautiful and amiable Agatha, had been more 
than indulgent to his faults; she had been blind to them. In the warmth 
of her attachment, she had looked upon him almost as a superior being. 
Yes, hers was love—hers was the sentiment conveyed in those two lines 
of English poetry, which Alphonse had read over and over, and felt to be 
the affection he would wish to inspire: 





I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart— 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 


Alas! the only two human beings who could have thus felt towards 
him were lost to him for ever. The tomb and the convent enclosed them; 
both were equally dead to him and to the world! 

Yet one of them was still a living being. She had not passed into the 
spirit-world; nun as she was, she was still a mortal, and might not he, 
who could read so well her expressive countenance, discover some linger- 
ing feeling for himself? Yes; he felt sure that the sight of him would 
awaken all the sensibilities of her soul, and carry her thoughts back to 
the far-away past, and then What then? He would feel happier to 
know that he was not forgotten. It never struck Alphonse that he was 
selfish in wishing thus to rouse, perhaps, dormant feelings in the heart of 
the poor nun, whose life had been blighted by himself. She had been 
the victim of his selfishness, when he threw her off for the possession of 
wealth; she was to be again the victim of his self-love, now that that 
wealth, like the forbidden fruit, had been tasted to his own misery. Such 
is too often the love which men bestow on the weaker sex; it is based 


and reared on selfishness. 
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Mr. de Florennes took French leave of his wife as soon as they re- 


turned to Brussels, and repaired forthwith to Lidge. 


« Ah!” said the dame to herself, “ that’s it, is it? He wanted to get 
back to the hussy in the Ardennes, that made him in such a hurry to 
quit Paris. I suppose he was afraid the bird would be flown before 
he got back, if he stayed long away. But there’s no use in vexing 
myself about her ; and I am not the only, nor yet the highest lady in 
Brussels, who has a rival in the forest of the Ardennes, if the on dit of 
the day be true.” 


III. 


ALPHONSE’S FIRST VISIT TO THE CONVENT AT LIRGE; HE SEES SISTER URSULA. 


ALPHONSE pondered all the way from Brussels to Lidge whether he 
had better present himself at once at the convent-gate, or write first to 
ask an interview. He decided on the latter plan, and addressed a few 
lines to the Sister Ursula, stating that he had brought tidings of her 
brother, which he wished to communicate to herself, and therefore begged 
that she would receive him a few minutes at any time that might suit 
her. 

Poor Agatha had never dreamed that Alphonse, although employed, 
without her wish or consent, by the Baron Vanderhoven to inquire into 
the actual situation of her brother, would seek an interview with her in 
reference to the mission imposed on him. She had expected that the re- 
sult of his inquiries would have been communicated to her by a letter 
from the baron, and that she would have had nothing whatever to do 
with Mr. de Florennes himself. What a trying task it would be to her 
to meet Alphonse again !—Alphonse, to avoid whom she had fled to the 
shelter of a cheerless convent! 

“No, I cannot see him,” she said to herself—“ it will kill me! Away 
from him, I have schooled myself to remember the past as if it had been 
a former state of existence—as if my soul had slept the sleep of the grave, 
and awoke to another and very different earthly life. That past now 
flits before my mind’s eye like a shadowy world—must it become —_ a 
vivid reality? Must that magic power, which I have so struggled to 
overcome, regain its mastery over me? How can I see Alphonse with 
cold indifference? Oh, Alphonse—Alphonse! why do you come thus to 
trouble the serenity of the dying nun? It is a cruel mockery! But no, 
he means it kindly, and if the abbess thinks fit that I should see him, I 
must nerve myself for this dreadful meeting.” 

Sister Ursula showed Alphonse’s note to the lady abbess, and asked 
what she was to say in answer. 

The abbess replied that there could be no harm in her receiving Mr. 
de Florennes, and that she had better write to fix an hour for his coming. 
oo sister hesitated, and then begged the abbess to receive him in her 
place. 

“That would scarcely be courteous,” said the abbess, “ as he has, 
doubtless, exerted himself on your brother’s account and yours. You had 
better see him, and hear from his own lips what tidings he has to give of 
your invalid relative.” 
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Agatha, however, prevailed on the lady abbess to answer Alphonse’s 
note, and herself name a time for his visit to the convent. 

A ‘was somewhat chagrined that the answer was not from 

but he comforted himself with the idea that it might be against 
the rules of the convent for the nuns to write to gentlemen. He felt 
much agitated at the idea of meeting Agatha, and he positively trembled 
as he approached the convent gate. 

He was received in the convent parlour by the lady abbess herself. 
She was a tall, stately-looking woman, with very dignified, but, at the 
same time, mild manners ; her dark blue eyes were clear and calm, there 
was not a wrinkle on her fair brow, though she was well advanced in 
years, and there was a holy sweetness in the expression of her counte- 
nance which showed that she, at least, had no participation in the cares 
and passions of life. Alphonse gazed at her for a moment in silence, 
and as he bowed low to her, he felt inclined to kneel before her as if to 
some sainted being from higher spheres. 

There is a wonderful charm—nay, a majesty in real goodness. Not 
even the callous worldling can withstand it, even the coarse and common- 
place are subject to its influence ; and Alphonse, full of faults and follies 

as he was, had yet that intuitive perception of the beautiful, that fine 
sense of what was superior, that his spirit always paid homage, as it 
were, to excellence. 

He asked for Sister Ursula. How difficult it was for him to pronounce 
that name! And he heard with a pang of regret that her health was 
extremely delicate. 

**She has been much distressed about her brother,” said the abbess; 
“and I think, notwithstanding her gentleness and patience, that this has 

vated her complaint. Her mother was an intimate friend of mine 

in early life, and I fear that the daughter, who bears a strong resem- 

blance to her, has inherited the fatal malady which carried her to the 
ve.”’ 

“ What malady was that ?”’ asked Alphonse, turning deadly pale. 

“ Consumption,” replied the abbess, sighing. 

“Consumption!” he repeated, with a smothered groan. ‘Is not that 
sometimes the consequence of a broken heart ?” 

“1 do not know that it is ever absolutely induced by grief, but any- 
thing that preys upon the mind must aggravate physical suffering, and 
this insidious complaint more particularly. I hope you may be able to 
cheer Sister Ursula with better tidings of her poor brother than those she 
last received. I will go for her.” And, so saying, the abbess left the 
room. 

“ Agatha, my Agatha !’’ exclaimed Alphonse, in a tone of agony, “it 
is J who have destroyed you. J who have condemned you to this lonely, 
melancholy, suffering existence; it is J who.am sending you to au early 
grave pe 

There was a light footstep approaching. 

“She comes! Oh, that I could fold her in my arms, and shield her 
there from every evil !” 

The door was softly opened, and Sister Ursula entered quietly. 

Alphonse started back, and crushed his clasped hands against his 
breast. Was it an ethereal spirit that he beheld, or a being still of this 
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_qworld? She was surpassingly beautiful in the nun’s dress, but so like a 
shadow that one might have fancied she would vanish into empty air. 
Her pure cheek was tinged with that — pale rose-tint so often seen 


in consumption ; and her white hand, as it hung against her black dress, 
looked so thin and transparent, that one could almost have seen 
through it. 

Alphonse stood and gazed at her; he was speechless, he felt as if he 
were choking, and as if he could not have uttered a word had ‘his life 

on it. She advanced calmly, and with the utmost self-posses- 
sion, and in a voice, low, indeed, but perfectly firm, asked him to be 
seated. Then sitting down herself at a little distance from the chair to 
which she had pointed for him, she said: 

“ Baron Vanderhoven wrote me that he had requested you to make 
some inquiries about my brother. I regret that he gave you this trouble, 
but am much obliged to you for having kindly undertaken the com- 

on.” 

There was not the slightest symptom of emotion either in her coun- 
tenance or in her voice as she spoke to him, nor did she seem to notice 
his. agitation. That agitation, however, was increasing every moment, 
until at length, no longer master of himself, Alphonse sprang forward, 
and threw himself at her feet. 

“ Agatha, forgive me—oh, forgive me!” he murmured, in a husky 
voice. 

“There is nothing to forgive,” replied the nun, calmly. ‘ You came 
here, 1 believe, to give me some information respecting my brother. May 
I beg that you will do me the favour to say what that is ?”’ 

Alphonse was actually sobbing, while his hot tears fell on the folds of 
her dress. 

“ Rise, sir,” she said, “I pray you, and compose yourself.’’ 

“ Agatha,” he exclaimed, as he started up, “‘am I then totally for- 

tten ? Has the Alphonse whom you once loved no place now in your 

eart ? I cannot bear this coldness.’’ He tried to take her hand, but 
she drew it from him, and with a reproving look, and in accents sterner 
than he fancied hers could ever have been, she bade him remember that 
he was speaking to the nun, Sister Ursula, and not to Agatha von Feld- 
heim. She added, that she wished he would be so good as to confine 
his conversation to the object of his visit. 

Alphonse took a few hasty strides up and down the parlour, his heart 
was swelling with mingled love and wounded pride. He felt piqued 
that the woman whom he had imagined to have been a prey to sorrow 
and disappointment because he had forsaken her, the nun who was 
silently fading into her grave on his account, should be so perfectly cool 
and collected when she met him again, and perceived what passionate 
love he still bore to her. 

Sister Ursula saw with what strong emotion he was contending, and 
she remained calmly waiting until the violent mood should pass off. 
When the rapidity of his walk slackened, and she knew that his excite- 
ment was slightly abating, she again spoke, and the sound of her musical 
voice arrested his steps. 

“Does my brother still live #” she asked. ‘“ And is he at the monastery, 
or in the asylum at Ghent ?” 
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“He lives—and he is neither at St. Dreux nor at Ghent,” replied 

oo endeavouring to steady his voice. ‘“ He is not insane, and the 
t acted wickedly in shutting him up in a mad-house.”’ 

He then proceeded to give her an outline of what had taken place in 
regard to her brother, discreetly concealing, however, Rudolph’s change 
in religious opinions ; for he rightly thought that the nun would be 
shocked to hear of that, though he himself considered it a matter of no 

uence. 

He told her of the Countess von Altenberg’s visit to Belgium and 
Germany, and that Rudolph had been deputed by her uncle to convert 
her, and had been sent for this my to Diisseldorf. 

Agatha interrupted him with one or two questions about her former 
friend Bertha, and was astonished to hear that she had never married, 
and had always preserved her affection for Rudolph and herself. She 
— deeply, and murmured, in a low voice, “‘ My poor, poor Rudolph!” 
when Alphonse told how the abbot had deceived him, and had led him 
to believe that the young countess had forgotten the companions of her 
childhood, in order to help in inducing him to enter the monastery. He 
mentioned that Rudolph had failed in converting the countess, at which 
* the abbot was very angry and much disappointed, as he had hoped, if 
she became a Roman Catholic, she might have presented part of her 
fortune to the church, perhaps to the monastery, of St. Dreux ; and on 
Rudolph’s being seized with an illness which proved to be a brain fever, 
the abbot, when he recovered, had revenged himself upon him, by giving 
— that he was insane, and having him confined in a lunatic asylum at 

ent. 

Alphonse said that when he visited the asylum at the request of his 
brother-in-law, he found there another person also falsely called deranged, 
a gentleman who was an old friend of his own, and that, by this gentle- 
man’s advice, he had applied to the Countess von Altenberg for the 
means required to effect the escape of: the prisoners. He told how 
warmly the countess had entered into his plans, and how much she had 
assisted him; and after giving a brief account of the mode of their 
escape, he concluded by telling Agatha that Rudolph had reached Eng- 
land in safety, and was now going to America with their mutual friend, 
Mr. de L’Ambert, as it was deemed advisable for him to put the Atlantic 
Ocean between himself and the vindictive, wily abbot of St. Dreux. 
He assured her that her brother would write to her when he arrived at 
his destination in the New World, and entreated her, in the mean time, 
to divest herself of all anxiety about him, and be convinced that he was 
safe and well. 

Agatha had been intensely interested in the recital to which she had 
been listening with almost breathless attention; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that she had prevented herself from bursting into tears, 
when she discovered that disappointed love had been the principal cause 
of her brother's having embraced a monastic life. 

“ Ah!” she said to herself; “ stessa sangue, stessa sorte ! was not one 
victim enough ?”’ 

She made no allusion, however, aloud, to Rudolph’s attachment to 
Bertha. She thanked Alphonse warmly for his kind aid to her unfortu- 
nate brother, and gave all due praise to the cleverness with which he had 
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managed the escape. She also begged him to convey her affectionate 


. gemembrances and best thanks to the Countess von Altenberg, and while 


thus expressing her gratitude to the deliverers of her persecuted brother, 
her manner lost its coldness, and she seemed once more the Agatha of 
former days. 

Alphonse’s heart beat wildly. 

“Oh, Agatha!” he exclaimed, “is there anything in this world I 
would not do to win one smile from you—you whom I still adore with all 
the powers of my soul? Beloved Agatha! Tell me that you do not 
hate me—tell me that He stopped, and fixed on her that ardent, 

ionate look which had formerly exercised such a spell over her. 

Agatha’s eyes fell under his gaze, and she felt a tremor creeping over 
her; but, with a vast effort of self-control, she resumed her calm de- 
meanour, and rising, she said : 

“Hush, sir! such language is unsuitable, is offensive in the parlour of 
a convent.” 

“1 know,” cried Alphonse, rapidly, “that you must scorn the sordid 
wretch who forsook you for that vile trash—money—but believe me, I 
have been severely punished. Life with you would have been a paradise 
on earth—with her it is a purgatory. Will you not pity me?” 

She made no answer to that question, but said : 

“Tt is time to conclude this interview—again accept my sincere 
thanks for all your goodness to my brother, and permit me to say fare- 
well.” 

“Oh, not farewell for ever! You will surely allow me to see you 
again. Will you not say that I may come again ?”’ 

“T have no power to say that you may come again, or that any one 
may visit the convent; that is the prerogative of the lady abbess alone.” 

At that moment an hour struck, and a bell began to ring. 

“T must go. Adieu, Mr. de Florennes.” 

She was moving towards the door, but Alphonse stopped her, and 
seizing her hand, he carried it forcibly to his lips, and kissed it over and 
over again. 

“For shame, sir!” exclaimed Agatha, haughtily; and stretching out 
her disengaged hand, she caught up a silver bell which lay on a table near 
and rang it loudly. 

Alphonse had scarcely relinquished the captured hand when a knock 
was heard at the door, and a lay sister, opening it, half entered the 
room. 

“ Conduct this visitor to the gate, if you please, sister,” said Agatha ; 
and gliding past him she crossed the passage, and disappeared through a 
door in the opposite side of it. 

She hurried to her cell, and there, alone with her own feelings, her own 
misery, the self-control she had so bravely exercised at once gave way. 
She flung herself on her low couch, and pressing one hand on her beat- 
ing heart, the other on her throbbing temples, she burst into a — of 
tears, which ended in a fit of convulsive sobs and hysterical laughter, that 
she in vain endeavoured to repress. The violent spasms shook her feeble 
frame, and were only stopped by a gush of blood from her mouth. Sud- 
denly her heart ceased to beat, everything swam before her eyes, her 
hands dropped ; she had fallen into a death-like swoon ! 
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The abbess, fearing that she might have been much excited by the in- 
telligence brought to her respecting her brother, sought her in her cell, 
and was shocked to find her in such an alarming state. Medical aid was 
— obtained ; every kindness and attention were shown to her by the 
abbess, the nuns, and all the members of the religious establishment, but 
‘the iron had entered into her soul,” the fiat had gone forth, and within 
a week from the period of Alphonse’s visit, Sister Ursula lay in her narrow 
coffin, a pale but beautiful corpse; and before the bright sun had set two 
or three times more, her remains had been consigned to the cold and dark. 
some grave. 


IV. 


RUDOLPH AND DE L’AMBERT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Dunrinc the voyage to America, Rudolph appeared to be even more 
dejected than he had been at the Ghent asylum. He felt his heart, as it 
were, crushed within him. He was now free indeed, but of what use was 
freedom to him? It could not blot out the miserable past, it could not 
secure any portion of happiness for the future. All behind him was black 
and gloomy; all before him was uncertain and full of disquietude! In 
the asylum, he had felt that his incarceration there was a just punishment 
for what he considered his guilt towards Bertha; he nerved himself to 
bear it, and believed that, whether there or in the monastery, all interest 
in life was over for him, and he had but the grave to look forward to. 

Now he was leaving the very hemisphere in which she lived, going to 
struggle among new scenes for his daily sustenance. His monkish life had, 
in a great measure, unfitted him for exertion, for healthy self-reliance, and 
for bearing the wear and tear of the world. He felt that he was only a 
melancholy dreamer, not a bustling actor on the stage of life. 

And the change in his religious views had also unsettled him, and often 
caused him hours of secret anxiety. Still, notwithstanding some linger- 
ing misgivings, he became daily more aud more strengthened in his de- 
termination to turn a Protestant, and more and more convinced that the 
so-called reformed religion was the right faith. Mr. de L’Ambert’s 
reasonings and explanations produced great effect on him; in fact, religion 
seemed the only subject on which he took any interest in conversing. He 
found it very difficult to give up the habit of crossing himself, and was 
always inclined to say his prayers in Latin. In short, poor Rudolph was 

uite in a transition state, and that, to say the least of it, was very uncom- 
able. 

On reaching New York, Mr. de L’Ambert found that the friend whom 
he had crossed the Atlantic to seek had removed to a flourishing town not 
far from the celebrated Falls of Niagara. Thither, of course, de L’Ambert 
followed him, accompanied still by Rudolph, who did not at all know how 
to dispose of himself. 

Fortunately for the poor stranger, de L’Ambert’s self-expatriated 
countryman was a kind-hearted, stirring, and influential person; and on 
hearing, in private, from de L’Ambert a sketch of Rudolph’s history, he 
set about at once procuring some employment for him, rightly judging that 
occupation would be the best remedy for his low spirits. A place was ob- 
tained for him in a mercantile house connected with New York, Hamburg, 
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and Havre, where his thorough knowledge of German and French would 
be of use. This was by no means an exciting avocation certainly, but 
the monotonous life he had led in the monastery prevented Rudolph from 
feeling the dull routine of his duties very irksome. And, at any rate, it 
was a satisfaction to him to know that he was no longer obliged to be 
a dependent, and to receive pecuniary favours. 

Rudolph had often expressed to de L’Ambert his great sense of the 
obligation he was under to him and to Alphonse de Florennes, and had 
more than once begged to be informed of the amount of money which he 
owed, and which he said he would hope, some day or other, to be able to 
repay. Butde L’Ambert always got off the subject, and Rudolph did 
not press it so much as he would have done if he had possessed the means 
of paying his debt at once. 

The time, however, approached for the separation of the two voyagers. 
Rudolph was to remain in America, and there endeavour to make his own 
livelihood ; de L’ Ambert, having reeeived all the affidavits, testimonials, 
and papers that he required, was about to return to Europe in order to 

; on the suit that had already been commenced against his unprin- 
cipled half-brother. The friends, so soon to part, were talking over their 
earliest acquaintance at the asylum, and all that had happened there and 
since they had eseaped from it. 

“Once more,”’ said Rudolph, “ I must express to you, de L’ Ambert, 
my deep gratitude for your great generosity to me, a stranger, who had 
no claim upon you, and to whom you were only drawn by compassion. 
To Mr. de Florennes, too, I owe very much, and to the Baron Vander- 
hoven ; but they befriended me in consequence of their regard for my 
sister. All that you have done for me can be attributed only to your 
Christian charity. I can never repay my obligations to you, nor, indeed, 
to your friend Alphonse, but the money which has been spent on my 
liberation and subsequent support must be refunded, and you will really 
take a weight off my mind if you will tell me the extent of this debt. 
As Mr. de Florennes managed everything in England, and you every- 
thing out here, I am quite ignorant of what has been expended on me,”’ 

“You did not annoy yourself at Ghent about the board paid for you at 
the asylum, why should you be so anxious to return the little assistance 
given you by your friends? Your foe, the Abbot of St. Dreux, paid your 
expenses in the asylum, your friends have given you a little necessary as- 
sistance since you left it. Why not accept from a friend what you took 
without the slightest compunction from an enemy ?”’ 

“The cases are widely different. I was the abbot’s victim; he got me 
shut up in a madhouse for his own purposes; his monastery had received 
my small patrimony, and whether I were imprisoned within iés walls or 
elsewhere, the community were bound to maintain me. I had no claims 
on any one else. You, and others, have laid me under very great obliga~ 
tions; without you I should never have escaped; and had I even managed 
to escape, I must have died of starvation or been thrown into a debtor’s 
prison.” 

“My good friend, if the whole truth were known, it would be found 
that the obligation was on my side, not on yours—to me at least. Alphonse 
would never have come to the asylum at Ghent except to seek you; but 
for that circumstance I would have been there still, there perhaps for life. 
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The means to pay all that was necessary for our escape would not have 
been obtained except on your account. Nobody would have advanced a 
single franc for me. Poor Alphonse would willingly have done so, indeed, 
if he could, but he, poor fellow, was almost as destitute as ourselves, his 
rich wife keeps him so strictly tied down in money matters.” 

“In the name of Heaven, who did supply the money, then?” asked 
Rudolph, in almost breathless agitation, for a light began to break in 
upon him. 

De L’Ambert found he had got into somewhat of a dilemma. He had 
determined not to tell Rudolph who was his benefactress, and yet he had 
said so much in his anxiety to quiet Rudolph’s scruples in regard to him- 
self that he did not well know how to escape the disclosure he wished so 
much to avoid. | 

“ Never mind, Rudolph, my friend, who was the money lender. I 
pledge you my honour every cent shall be returned with interest when I 
recover my own property; and if you are so wretched about the few 
thalers that have been spent upon you, you shall give me your written 
promise, duly signed and witnessed, to refund this weighty sum to me, 
when you become a wealthy American citizen, so do set your heart at 
ease.” 

But Rudolph’s heart could not be set at ease; he returned to the sub- 
ject again and again, and so questioned and cross-questioned the de- 

itary of the secret he was anxious to discover, that the latter found it 
impossible to elude an explanation. De L’Ambert had studied the law 
to please his father, but the lawyer was no match for the ex-Jesuit, and 
out it came at last, that Bertha von Altenberg had been the good fairy 
who had hastened to their rescue. 


V. 


RUDOLPH PAYS OFF HIS DEBTS. 


Tuts startling intelligence was at first a dreadful shock to Rudolph. 
Bertha! Was it to her that he was so much indebted? Had she heaped 
such coals of fire upon his head? What must she think of him now, when 
she found him mean-spirited, selfish, craving, ungrateful, preying on her 
generosity, yet never so much as acknowledging it! What an addition to 
the former catalogue of his unpardonable faults ! 

He was in a perfect fever from vexation, and it was not until Léon de 
L’Ambert had over and over assured him that the countess was thoroughly 
aware that he was entirely ignorant of her kindness and liberality, and 
that he would not have taken one step towards escaping from the mad- 
house had he known that his doing so was to have been owing to her 
assistance, that he became at all composed. 

Then there rushed upon his heart a tide of love and admiration. What 
an angel she was to heap such benefits on one who had deceived her so 
shamefully, one who had so ruthlessly endeavoured to destroy her peace! 
She could not surely altogether hate him; some small remnant of her 
former regard must still exist for him! Upon the whole the discovery, at 
first so mortifying, did him good ; it softened the ruggedness of senti- 
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ments that had been, as it were, petrifying his warmer feelings, and it 
created a stronger motive for exertion. 

To pacify him, de L’Ambert gave.him a tolerably correct statement of 
his portion of the pecuniary debt to Bertha, and promised to leave him 
to repay it himself. Rudolph immediately threw off the lassitude of his 
mind, and applied himself with energy to that very common pursuit— 
money-making. He obtained pupils in the evening for Freuch and Ger- 
man, he gave lessons in painting during his few leisure-day hours, and 
took likenesses, which he rose at daybreak to work up. His talent as an 
artist was soon found out; and his friendly patron advised him to paint 
some pictures, especially Italian subjects, to send to exhibitions in the 
leading cities of the Union, where they would probably be bought by the 
magnates from the Southern States, who had more taste for the: arts, and 
were less parsimonious than the denizens of the colder north. 

Rudolph followed his advice, and his pictures sold so well, that within 
a few months after his friend Léon de L’ Ambert had returned to Europe, 
he had made as much as would pay off his debts to him, and to Bertha. 
That was a pleasant hour for him; indeed, he had been in better health 
and spirits since he had had an important object in view, and painting 
had been rather a pastime than alabour to him. Asking, for the first 
time, for a holiday from his employers, he repaired to New York, and 
through a banker there he remitted to de L’Ambert the money he be- 
lieved he owed him, and to Bertha, the larger sum for which he was 
indebted to her. He sent, at the same time, a handsome present to old 
Andrew, of whose share in effecting his escape from Ghent, he heard from 
the companion of his flight, after it had become known to him that the 
countess had been so instrumental in his liberation. 

Rudolph’s letter to Bertha was full of gratitude for her generosity, and 
the magnanimity she had shown in so far forgiving as to assist one who 
had acted with such duplicity and falsehood towards her. Though re- 
paying his pecuniary obligation to her, he told her that he must ever 
remain her debtor for her extreme goodness towards him. He acknow- 
ledged and lamented his manifold faults, but at the same time he en- 
treated her to believe that he had not, with impudent and selfish greed, 
availed himself of the assistance her charity had prompted her to bestow 
on him, but that he had been kept in total ignorance of the benefits she 
was conferring on him, and had ote led to fancy that they came from 
another source. He bade her a long, a last farewell, adding that though 
a wide ocean must thenceforth roll between them, his thoughts would 
often be with her and her amiable cousin. 

There was: no address given; the letter was merely dated from New 


York, 
VI. 


DE L’AMBERT GAINS HIS LAWSUIT. 


De L’AMBERT, meanwhile, was carrying on diligently his lawsuit in 
Paris, and with every prospect of success. It was finally proved that the 
property, which had been seized by his half-brother, was a his own, 

aving been left to him by his mother; and the question of his sanity 
was set at rest by competent medical testimony, and by varidus witnesses, 
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among whom were Alphonse de Florennes, and the very keeper who had 
connived at his escape from the asylum at Ghent. This man had left 
the asylum soon after that fracas, and had gone to reside in Paris, where 
Alphonse, through the influence of some of his Parisian friends, had ob- 
tained the situation for him of commissionnaire at an hotel. 

The law was about to reinvest Léon de L’Ambert with his just rights, 
and to despoil his wicked relative of his ill-gotten wealth, and that un- 
natural swindler had been ordered to present himself before the court, in 
order to receive the sentence awarded him, when it was found that he had 
already appeared before a higher tribunal. 

When the miserable creature ascertained that the suit was gomg against 
him, that his character would be exposed to the scorn of the world, that 
he would be deprived of the means of enjoying all those luxuries, without 
which he did not think life worth holding, and that he would have to 
refund much property with which he had made away, and, failing to do 
this, probably have to undergo some severe punishment—he determined 
to commit suicide, and for that purpose shut himself up with a pan of 
lighted charcoal, in a room from which all air had been carefully ex- 
cluded. 

A coward in what related to this fleeting world, he was madly bold in 

rd to the eternal world beyond the grave—madly bold in daring to 
rush unbidden into the presence of his Creator and his Judge! 

But he had always been an infidel—one of that atheistical school who 
promulgate the poison-breathing, blasting tenets of materialism. One of 
those who say, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die’’—die, 
not merely corporeally, but spiritually also; pass into an eternal sleep— 
become once more a void in existence ! 

His death removed every obstacle to de L’Ambert’s recovering his 
fortune ; and though the wretched suicide had made away with a portion 
of the capital, his dishonest career had been arrested sufficiently early to 
save the greatest part of the property. De L’Ambert’s first act was to 
repay his debt to the Countess von Altenberg ; his next, to make some 
handsome present to her, to Mrs. Lindsay, and to Alphonse de Florennes. 
Nor were old Andrew, his Ghent cousins, or the late keeper at the 
asylum forgotten ; they were all liberally rewarded by the now wealthy 

n. 

He had brought with him from America a letter to the nun, Sister 
Ursula, from her brother Rudolph; but instead of forwarding it by 
the post, he was prevailed on by Alphonse to entrust it to him to deliver. 

“You will do me the greatest favour,” said Alphonse, “ by furnishing 
me with this excuse to see her again. Ah, Léon! you do ‘not know all 
that she was, all that she ought to have been to me! My heart sickens 
at the remembrance of my own folly—my mad, wicked conduct. Léon, 
I sold myself for money. I forsook her to whom my honour was pledged, 
and whom I loved so truly. She never reproached me—never com- 
plained, but hid herself and her grief in a convent.” 

“Poor girl!” exclaimed de L’ Ambert, “it is sad to think that both 
she and her brother—that fine fellow Rudolph—have been sacrificed in 
these iniquitous institutions, where body and soul are enslaved for life. 
But | question if you do right in going to see her, Alphonse. I am 
afraid you are only thinking of your own selfish gratification, and that 
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our visits may rouse up recollections which have, perhaps, been slumber- 
ing, and awaken unavailing regrets. And I don’t know that your running 
after your old love, even though she is a nun now, is exactly proper to- 
wards your wife; after all, you chose her in preference to this Agatha, 
and you should abide by your choice.” 

“T did not choose her, Léon; it was my necessities that compelled me 
to take her. I had no other means of paying my horrid debts. Choose 
her! Heavens!” 

“Tt was an injudicious expedient, certainly,” replied de L’Ambert, 
“seeing that matrimonial vows are pretty nearly as binding as monastic 
ones. It is a great pity that she has seth excellent health, and that she 
is such a well-behaved English woman; you have no chance of getting 
rid of her either by death or divorce, and, if you did, you could not marry 
the nun.” 

“ No—never, never, my poor lost Agatha !” 

For a moment or two Alphonse’s face expressed the deepest misery, 
but it cleared a little presently, and he said, in a less lachrymose tone: 

“T could never marry her, it is trae, but I might find some one else— 
some pretty pleasant woman, who has a heart, and who might make 
home-life passable, at least. There, for instance, is that handsome widow, 
the cousin of the Countess von Altenberg; one might get on very well 
with her.” 

Léon de L’Ambert’s face turned crimson up to the very roots of his 
hair, while he mentally ejaculated: 

“ Thank Heaven, you can’t marry her !” 

“ Well, what do you say to her, Léon?” demanded Alphonse, who 
either did not observe, or did not pretend to observe, his friend’s sudden 
accession of colour. ‘ Don’t you think her a nice person ?” 

“I think her too charming a person to be taken as a pis aller, Al- 
phonse. But there is no use in speculating about the widow, you are not 
yet a widower.” 

“* Alas, no—I wish I were!” 


VII. 


ALPHONSE’S SECOND VISIT TO THE CONVENT, AND ITS RESULT. 


His presence being no longer required in Paris on account of Léon’s 
affairs, Alphonse returned to Belgium, and hurried to the convent at 
Liége. He thought that Agatha might refuse to receive him if he wrote 
to announce his visit, therefore he determined to dispense with that cere- 
mony. With a beating heart, as before, he rang at the gate of the con- 
vent, and, with a rather unsteady voice, he told the lay sister who opened 
it that he had brought a letter for Sister Ursula from her brother, which 
he had promised to deliver himself, and begged, therefore, to see her. 

The portress stood aghast. “ Ask to see a dead person! The man 
must be a lunatic,” she thought, for the worthy sister forgot that the 
events which took place within the convent were not often known with- 
out its walls. | 

** You cannot see her, sir,” she said. 

“ Not see her! Why?” 

“ Because she is not here, sir.”’ 
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“ Not here! Where is she, then?” 

“ With the holy virgin and all the saints, we humbly hope, sir,” re- 
plied the woman, in a mumbling voice, while she crossed herself. 

“ Speak, woman—speak !” cried Alphonse, seizing the frightened lay 
sister by her shoulders; “has anything happened to Agath—to Sister 
Ursula? Speak !” 

“ Nothing has happened to her, except what must happen to all, sir— 
Sister Ursula is dead !”” : 

“Dead!” groaned Alphonse, releasing the lay sister, and staggering 
towards the wall, against which he leaned for support. It was a few 
minutes before he had the power to speak, so sudden and dreadful had 
been the shock he had received. At length he said to the sister, who 
was patiently waiting till he would show some signs of going away, 
“ Tell me, I beseech you, when did she depart ?” 

“It is some time since,” said the woman, observing how distressed he 
looked. ‘ Poor Sister Ursula had long been ailing, but we did not ex- 
pect her to go so quickly at last. She burst a blood vessel, sir, and never 
got over that. We were all very sorry for her death. She was much 
beloved among us.” 

And, as she said this, the lay sister wiped a tear from her eye. 

Alphonse was much affected by this simple tribute to the worth of the 
departed nun. He thanked her for her affectionate remembrance of his 
friend, and, leaving a message for the abbess to say that he would call 

in to see her, he turned his slow and melancholy steps from the place 
which had been his Agatha’s last abode on earth. What was life to him 
now? He entered mechanically the first churchyard he saw, and kept 
pacing up and down between the quiet graves, apparently reading the 
different inscriptions on the tombs, but not really seeing one word of 
them. At length he started, as if from a dream, and, hurrying back to 
the convent, he asked, and was admitted to see the lady abbess. 

They had a long conference, at the conclusion of which the abbess 
_ Alphonse a little ebony crucifix, mounted with silver, that had be- 
onged to the Sister Ursula. 

“ Take this,” she said, “‘and let it be not only a souvenir of her who 
is now with the angels in Heaven, but a talisman to guard you from sin 
when the world, and he who is the enemy of mankind, are luring you and 
tempting you to do evil!” 


VIII. 


A VOYAGE TO AMERICA. 


Tue letter which Bertha had received from Rudolph, along with the 
money he owed her, had renewed, or rather strengthened the strong 
wish she had felt to see him once more. Just, as she said to herself, to 
tell him that she had forgiven the deception practised upon her at Diis- 
seldorf, or at least that she only blamed her uncle for it, and exonerated 
him from any treacherous intention, being well aware that he was obliged 
to obey the orders of his superior. She wished, too, to ascertain if he 
had really become a Protestant—she wished to find out his future plans, 
and, if possible, to assist him in them—in short, poor Bertha had no 
wish that did not in some way or other relate to the friend of her child- 
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hood, though, of course, all idea of marrying him was entirely dis- 
carded. 

“Perhaps you may think me very weak—indeed, very wrong, dear 
Flora,”’ she said, one day, to her cousin, “ in letting my thoughts revert 
so often to Rudolph von Feldheim. I blame myself frequently, and tr 
to banish him from my mind, but thought does not always obey will, 
We can generally control and guide the expression of our thoughts and 
feelings—we may even control the expression of our countenances—but 
thought is like a spring, or a natural fountain, ever welling up; we may 
scatter the water, but it will still pour on. Perhaps if I had a large 
circle of relatives and friends, if I had many near ties and interests, if I 
were even obliged to provide for my own maintenance, or to struggle to 
make a decent appearance on small means, this one, so long-cherished 
friendship—this affection, I can give it no other name—which has grown 
up with me from my infancy might be jostled out of its place, and sub- 
side into a moderate kind of regard, fraught with some agreeable and 
some unpleasant souvenirs. But J have no ties and no interests, no one 
to care for in this world except you, Flora, poor Agatha, and Rudolph 
himself. Nature has not made me a cold, heartless, indifferent sort of 
being—lI wish it had, I should have been happier thanI am now. But, 
after all, there is no sin in my taking an interest in Rudolph ; as I shall 
never marry, no one can have a right to complain of my being on friendly 
terms with my father’s ward.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Lindsay; “ but, except by letters, there 
can be no communication between you and him, since you are in Europe 
and he is in America.”’ 

“ Ah, yes, but America is not forbidden ground. I should like very 
much to see the Falls of Niagara,’’ said the countess, colouring, and 
looking down. 

“ For ‘ Falls of Niagara,’ read ‘ Rudolph von Feldheim,’” said Mrs. 
Lindsay, laughing. “ But, seriously, Bertha, you are not thinking of 
such a wild-goose chase ? What would people say ?—what would Rudolph 
himself think ?” 

“ As to that bugbear ‘ people,’ I should not care what they said, but 
what Rudolph might think is an important consideration. He might 
deem me bold and unfeminine. I shall not risk the loss of his good 
Opinion, Flora, and will not cross the Atlantic, though nothing would 
please me more than, like Ida Pfeiffer, to travel almost over the 
world.” 

There was a hard struggle in Bertha’s mind before she could relin- 
oe the idea of a voyage to America, and the chance of meeting 

udolph again. She did, however, heroically conquer her certainly not 
very wise wish—at least, if the wish remained—the project was totally 
dismissed, and decorum had its triumph over impulse. Nevertheless 
fate, generally so adverse where the warmest feelings of the heart are 
concerned, for once took them under her potent protection, and provided 
a plausible excuse for what might otherwise have been an absurd 
— 

rs. Lindsay received a letter from Montreal urging her to go out 
there in order to recover some money to which she was entitled, but 
which was not likely ever to find its way into her possession unless she 
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were on the spot to make a stir about it. A brother of her father had 

ne in his early youth as an emigrant to Canada ; he had prospered 
on and had become a rich man. Flora had not seen him since she 
was a child, when he had come to Scotland to visit her father, and to see 
once more his well-remembered and still-beloved early Highland home. 
The intimacy between the brothers had been kept up by a close corre- 

ndence, but after the death of Flora’s father letters did not pass so 
frequently between her uncle and her mother. Still, the uncle wrote 
kindly from time to time, and he had more than once intimated that his 
niece should be one of his principal heirs, He had married a French 
Canadian, but had no children. He had died not long before Mrs. 
Melville, and an announcement of this event had been duly forwarded 
to her, but no mention had been made of any legacy to her daughter, 
therefore Mrs. Lindsay and her mother concluded that the uncle had 
changed his mind, and had not remembered her in his will. 

The letter Mrs. Lindsay now received was from an intimate friend of 
her uncle, an old Scotchman, who had also known her father in his 

outh. He wrote that he had often heard Mr. James Melville speak of 
his brother’s daughter, and had been assured by him that he had left her 
a considerable legacy ; he had seen the will only a day or two before his 
friend’s death, though that fact was unknown to the wife and her nephew, 
who thought no one was aware of its contents but themselves, the clerk 
of the lawyer who had drawn it up, and a friend of their own, whom 
they had induced Mr. Melville to name as joint executor with his wife’s 
nephew. Towards the decline of the old man’s life his wife and her 
nephew had acquired great influence over him, but he had nevertheless 
resisted all their efforts to make him annul the legacy to his niece. The 
bulk of his fortune was left to his widow, and a considerable sum to her 
nephew, but these grasping individuals wished to keep everything to 
themselves, and it was not difficult to manage this, as no claim had been 
made by Mrs. Lindsay. The old gentleman wrote her that if she would 
come out to Canada, he would assist her to recover the money which was 
unjustly detained from her. 

* Well, Flora,” said Bertha, when she had perused the letter with the 
unexpected intelligence, “do you think you will venture on a voyage 
across the Atlantic to try to obtain this legacy ?”’ 

“T think I ought to do so,” replied Mrs. Lindsay. “ You know my 
own income is very limited, and though you, dear Bertha, are kindnes 
and generosity itself, and share your ample means with me, I confess I 
would rather be more independent in pecuniary matters than I am.” 

“Then you must take old Andrew with you, and don’t stay away 
longer than you can help, I entreat you, for I shall be quite desolate in 
your absence. I think I shall go and bury myself in some of the recesses 
of the Black Forest till you return.” 


“But you will go with me, won't you, dear Bertha? I should be 
quite lest without you.” 

“What! J go to America, Flora? I thought that it was perfectly 
wicked in me to dream of ever visiting any portion of the New World. 
What would people say? 1 am quoting your own words.” 

“ There is a fair and legitimate reason afforded for going now, Bertha. 
ns won't go, I won't, and my uncle’s legacy may remain in the 


ets of his widow and her relations.” 
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IX. 


THE VAIN SEARCH. 


THE countess did not require much persuasion—people seldom do 
when they are exhorted to follow their own inclinations—and a trip to 
Canada was agreed on, Bertha only stipulating that they should return 
by way of the United States, and see a portion of that comparatively 
new country. Before embarking, Bertha wrote to Mr. de L’Ambert, 
and obtained from him the addresses of the gentleman who was Rudolph’s 

tron and friend, and of the mercantile firm by whom he was employed. 

Mrs. Lindsay’s arrival at Montreal—that handsome, gay, and hospi- 
table city—caused great surprise and consternation to her uncle’s widow, 
her nephew, and his two accomplices. The lawyer who had drawn up 
Mr. Melville’s will was dead—his chief clerk, however, was cognisant of 
its contents, but he had accepted a bribe to be silent. A handsome 
douceur had also been given to the other executor ; and as they were all, 
therefore, involved in the attempt to falsify the will, they tried by every 
means in their power to get rid of Mrs. Lindsay, and to deny her claim, 
They thought that she was poor, and that by threatening an expensive 
law-suit they would frighten her into dropping the investigation. But 
they found, to their dismay, that the Countess von Altenberg was pre- 

ed to go to any expense to enforce her cousin’s rights, and that she was 
backed by the kind advice and assistance of the clear-headed old Scotch- 
man, who seemed to be quite aware of their nefarious tricks. 

The nephew wished to put a bold face on the matter, and defy Mrs. 
Lindsay—holding it as his creed that ‘ possession is nine-tenths of the 
law.”’ But his aunt, his co-executor, and the lawyer’s clerk, all became 
alarmed at what might be the consequences of persisting in cheating Mr. 
Melville’s niece. The matter was, therefore, hushed up, and the amount 
of her legacy was paid over to her. This being eames she did not wish 
to expose the culprits any further, and with many warm thanks to the 
good old gentleman who had been the means of having justice done to 
her, Mrs. Lindsay and the countess, with the faithful Andrew, and the 
waiting-maid, left Canada, proceeding direct to New York. 

Bertha had been anxious to get there as soon as possible after the 
Montreal business was settled. But the travellers did not remain long in 
the richest, most populous, and most bustling commercial city of the 
United States, for when Bertha found that the banker there, who had 
forwarded the money from Rudolph to London, could give no informa- 
tion about him, she begged Flora to accompany her to the little town in 
the interior, where de L’Ambert had left him. 

“Dear Flora,” she said, “ nobody but you can know, at least need 
know, why we go there, and I cannot endure the thought of being so 
near the place where Rudolph so lately resided, without ascertaining if 
he be dead or alive, poor fellow! You must bear with my folly, Flora, 
Oh! you cannot conceive how earnestly I long to hear of him once 
more.” 

“ Then we will take the Falls of Niagara in the way,” said Flora, “ as 
we did not go to them from Montreal.” 

It was so arranged, but though such an admirer of the beauties of 
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nature, Bertha secretly repined at her cousin’s proposal to spend three 
or four days at the magnificent Falls—that wonderful work of creation, 
When there, however—when in awe-struck silence she gazed upon that 
stupendous mass of waters, and listened to their deep, ceaseless roar, 
sounding like a sublime voice from eternity—she forgot even Rudolph 
in her amazement and delight. It would be impossible for any one who 
possessed mind and imagination to look upon that majestie scene with 
cold indifference. One feels as if in the presence ofa mighty spirit from 
some loftier sphere, and all earth-born cares, and interests, and feelings 
seem to fade into insignificance beneath the elevating influence of the 
grandeur which bears witness to the vast power of its Omnipotent 
Creator. 

But when, at the distance of some miles from the Falls, the sound of 
the ever-dashing cataract came faintly on the ear, Bertha’s thoughts 
glided back into their usual channel, and she became very nervous about 
the meeting which she anticipated so soon with Rudolph. 

“ How will he receive us? What will he think of me?” were ques- 
tions she asked herself a hundred times, and was more than half inclined 
to turn back, such a feeling of timidity began to creep over her. She 
confided her anxiety and irresolution to Mrs. Lindsay, who so fully 
entered into her ree Ah of the propriety of thus seeking Rudolph, that it 
was agreed between them not to make their arrival known to him, at 
first, at least, but merely to inquire about him. Bertha felt such a de- 
pression of spirits when she entered the little town where Rudolph re- 
sided, that she could scarcely look up as her party drove along the streets 
to the hotel which had been recommended to them. 

“* Look out, Flora!” she said. ‘“ Do you see him anywhere?” 

No; Flora saw nobody at all like him. The men passing by seemed a 
coarse, common-looking set of persons; not a creature was to be seen 
with the gentlemanly appearance of Rudolph. 

“ Oh, Flora!” cried Bertha, “I wish I had taken your good advice. | 
wish I had not come here. Howshall I face Rudolph? I see now that 
I have acted foolishly—nay, wrongly. Were I not doing what is wrong, 
I should not be such a coward.” 

* You need not face him, Bertha; we can make inquiries about him, 
and when we ascertain that he is well and doing well, we can go without 
seeing him, if you will.” 

The necessary inquiries the countess found herself quite unable to make; 
therefore that not very palatable task devolved on her companion. Mrs. 
Lindsay called on the gentleman who had been so kind to Rudolph, and 
introduced herself as a friend of Mr. de L’Ambert. After speaking some 
time about him and his affairs, she asked for his German friend, Mr. von 
Feldheim, and heard with much surprise, but perhaps no great regret, that 
he had left his situation in the town, and indeed that part of the country 
altogether. His former patron had only received one letter from him; in 
it Rudolph had informed him that he had abjured Roman Catholicism, 
had embraced the Protestant faith, and had some idea of studying for the 
Church. “He told me that he would write again, when he could give 
me an address, but I have not heard from him since,” the gentleman 


added. 
Bertha, who had been making up her mind not to see Rudolph, was 
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’ dreadfully disappointed when she found that he was gone, and all traces 
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of him were lost. How was she ever to meet him, or hear of him in that 
vast continent! The only chance was that he might have repaired to one 
of the colleges in Pennsylvania, of which he had sometimes spoken to his 
patron, de L’Ambert’s friend. Many Germans were settled in Penn- 
sylvania, and there were some establishments of Moravians there. Bertha 
found out that she would like to see Philadelphia, and they might go on 
to Baltimore and Washington; it would be interesting to visit Mount 
Vernon, the last resting-place of the world-renowned patriot, who had 
given a name to the capital of those United States, over which Ais great- 
ness had shed a halo of unfading glory. 

The address of a banker in New York, in whose hands Bertha had 
placed some money for her use during her stay in America, was given to 
Mr. de L’Ambert’s friend, who was requested to write to her or Mrs. 
Lindsay if he received any tidings of Rudolph, and the travellers went 
southwards, 

Of course nothing was seen or heard of Rudolph in Philadelphia, and 
therefore, notwithstanding the beauties of Chesnut-street, with its Grecian 
architecture and white marble columns, the countess was impatient to 
move on, and, with what seemed very questionable taste, preferred to visit 
various small towns or villages, 2 he there were colleges and other 
educational establishments. In the course of their somewhat eccentric 
tour, the ladies arrived one evening at a pretty village on the banks of 
the Susquehannah, where a ferry-boat took passengers to the other side 
of that noble river. The inn where the ladies had alighted was small and 
comfortless, and as they understood that there was a large and handsome 
hotel on the other side of the Susquehannah, and it was yet early in the 
evening, they were anxious to cross at once. But a gale of wind had 
sprung up, and the people at the inn declared it would be dangerous to 
venture on the river. Various other travellers, most of them belonging 
to a lower class than Bertha and her cousin, who had intended to cross 
the ferry that evening, had congregated at the little inn, and all were 
waiting for the report of a German gentleman who had gone down with 
one of the waiters to the ferry to ascertain for himself the state of the 
river, and to consult the ferrymen about the possibility of crossing with- 
out danger. 

“ A German gentleman !” The words electrified Bertha, who whispered 
to her cousin : . 

“ Flora, if it should be Rudolph !” 

“ Nonsense, Bertha!” exclaimed Mrs. Lindsay, “ as if he were the only 
German gentleman in America !” 

But Bertha’s wild German imagination had got the better of her Eng- 
lish good sense, and she quite settled it in her own mind that Rudolph 
would soon be under the same roof with herself. Unreasonable expecta- 
tions are generally doomed to disappointment, and the countess soon found 
in what folly she had been indulging. There was a bustle outside of the 
inn parlour-door, and presently a tall old gentleman, with grey hair and 
grey whispers, walked in, followed by one or two boatmen. He announced 
that it was quite impossible to cross the river that evening, and appealed 
to the boatmen to corroborate his statement. Looking round the room 
he perceived Bertha and her cousin sitting on a common wooden sofa, 
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aloof from the other persons in the parlour, and an. expression of great 
surprise passed over his countenance ; then, advancing towards them, and 
bowing to Bertha, he exclaimed: 

“Is it possible that I have the pleasure of seeing the Countess von 
Altenberg here ?” 

Every eye was immediately fixed on Bertha, and some of ihe people who 
had been talking somewhat loudly became suddenly silent, while one or 
two men, who had been staring rather rudely at the ladies, looked very 
sheepish. It is astonishing the effect of a ¢it/e among the pretended title- 
seorning republicans of the New World. No tuft-hunting Briton is more 
alive to the charm of its aristocratic flavour than the worshippers of “ the 
almighty dollar.” 

«“ A countess! a real countess!” was whispered round the room, while 
the old gentleman introduced himself to Bertha as Colonel von Bernstein, 
who had been a friend of her father’s, and who had often seen her when 
she was a child, and had subsequently seen her picture at the house of her 
aunt, the Baroness von Axleben. Bertha remembered his name, though, 
of course, not himself. For a little time they conversed in German, and 
then, after the countess had introduced him to Mrs. Lindsay, he went to 
a small room off the larger one, and brought his daughter to present to 
the ladies. She was a very nice-looking girl,about two or three years 
younger than Bertha. The little party ordered supper together, and in 
deference to their rank, though the house was very full, a bed-chamber 
was allotted to the three Jadies and Bertha’s maid, for the young stranger 
had no attendant. The colonel, however, did not come off so well; he 
had his choice between sharing the couch of a fat farmer, or sleeping on 
two chairs in the general sitting-room. Of course he preferred the chairs, 
and therefore it was not to be wondered at that he was up and out of 
doors in the grey of the morning. 

Happily the wind had moderated, and the motley groups who had been 
detained all night at the little inn were enabled to proceed on their dif- 
ferent destinations. The waters of the Susquehannah, however, were 
still much troubled, and crossing its broad stream was no pleasant matter. 
The excellent breakfast ordered by the countess and her party at the 
large hotel on the other side of the river was much more agreeable, and 
they set out apparently all in good spirits on their way to Washington ; 
for to be within easy reach of the political capital of the United States, 
and the grave of their great founder, Washington, without seeing them, 
would have been out of the question. 
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MORNING IN CHEAPSIDE. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


PourING exhaustless, eddying, onward sweeping, 
This channel of quick being never dry, 
Fach drop a human soul its passions keeping— 
The waves of life pass by. 


Thinking and planning, hoping, fearing, dreaming, 
A little world in every busy heart, 
Each from his fellow hiding his mind’s scheming, 
Forms close, but souls apart. 


A hum, a heavy murmur still ascending, 
From this great river of existence, rife 
With import vast—a wild, strange, endless blending 
Of all the grades of life. 


What lines are written on those passing faces 
Of varied meaning—anxious, sad, or gay!— 
Ilere disappointment its dark furrow traces, 
Plans cross’d, hopes swept away. 


There the wild sparkle of success is beaming 
In boldly-opened eyes—here brows, close-knit, 
Tell of a brain still busy in its scheming, 
The face with passions lit. 


These worn and sickly features speak a story 
Of toil for bread—th’ industrious, virtuous slave, 
Working ambitionless, till, frail and hoary, 
He seeks his nameless grave. 


And thus they pass each morn to varied duties, 
Spending in close brain-labour life’s few hours ; 
What care their souls for Nature’s countless beauties— 
Blue skies, streams, hills, or flowers ? 


Nay, there are hearts immured in darksome alleys, 
That pant, while bowed by fate, to burst their chain, 
That sigh for breezy hills, green woods, and valleys, 
White shore, and bounding main. 


Oft will they flee away on fancy’s pinion 
To verdant haunts in some sequestered dell, 
Where only pensive Thought should claim dominion, 
And Quiet weave her spell. 
But no, *tis theirs to labour, and to mingle 
In that vast throng ; yet mourn not, or complain, 
Heaven hath their tasks assigned; they toil not single, 
Nor is their labour vain. 


These multitudes, before my vision sweeping, 
A moral teach—no hermit man should be; 
They ply the sickle, wealth’s wide harvest reaping ; 
This mighty city, see! 






Through them ’tis great, earth’s envy, and earth’s wonder ; 


Commerce is London’s heart—her life’s true flame ; 
Such workers—England! sound the truth in thunder— 
‘Have made thy power, thy fame. 
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MRS. PARDIGGLE : 
TyricaALLy CONSIDERED. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


A Sarurpay Reviewer has remarked that benevolence is constantly 
cultivated by philanthropists at the expense of ag truthfulness, and 
consideration for the rights and feelings of others; for by the very fact 
that a man devotes himself to conscious efforts to make people happier 
and better t' an they are, he asserts that he knows better than they what 
are the nec ‘sary constituent elements of happiness and goodness. In 
other words, he—the philanthropist—“ sets himself up as their guide and , 
superior, Of course his claim to do this may be well founded; but the mere 
fact that it is made does not prove its justice.” On the contrary, our 
critic holds it to arise not unfrequently from a certain domineering self- 
sufficiency of disposition, associated with a taste for interfering in other 

ople’s affairs. The habit, he argues, of not ‘only doing this, but of 
ooking upon it as the one course of life which is worthy of admiration— 
as the one laudable employment which redeems the vulgarity and selfish- 
ness of the rest—can hardly be favourable to the mental constitution of 
those who indulge in it. Nothing is more curious, he affirms, than the 
slightness of the connexion which exists between the maintenance of this 
general benevolence and any real individual warmth of feeling ; the habit 
of looking upon one’s neighbour from a position of conscious and avowed 
superiority having the most direct tendency to make sympathy entirely 
impossible, 

“ A man who thinks that no portion of his time is so well employed as 
that which is devoted to checking and tutoring unruly wills and affec- 
tions, is very fortunate if he continues to be kind and amiable ; and one 
whose cherished object in life is to realise amongst his poorer neighbours 
some ideal of his own as to character and conduct, is still more fortunate 
if that ideal does not rapidly become narrow and petty. Philanthropic 
pursuits have many indisputable advantages, but we greatly doubt whe- 
ther they can be truly said to humanise and soften the minds of those 
who are most addicted to them. It is true that they are often cultivated 
from motives of humanity, but they have far less tendency than might 
have been expected to develop the principles from which they spring.”* 





* See, in full, the very mark-worthy essay on Doing Good, in vol. viii. of the 
Saturday Review. 

Mrs. Pardiggle might have been cited as an exaggerated type of this sort of un- 
feeling philanthropy. Very probably she is so cited in some parallel passage of 
some other essay, in the same periodical. For, as the Review in question (if not 
the Reviewer) is frequent in its sallies against domineering well-doers, and dicta- 
torial goody busy bodies, and too patronising philanthropists, of the fussy, inter- 
meddling sort,—so is it almost curiously addicted (some of its contributors at least 
are) to point a moral or enliven an argument by illustrations drawn from the 
writings at large of Mr. Charles Dickens. 

Indeed, it must often have been felt by Mr. Dickens as a practical compensation 
for the Review's strictures on not a few of his writings, that it yet cares to profit 
80 copiously by allusions to stock characters of his creation. 
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The wards in “ Bleak House” used to observe that the wind alwa 
changed with Mr. Jarndyce whenever Mrs. Pardiggle became the tbe 
ject of conversation ; and that it invariably interrupted that gentleman, 





As this is a foot-note, and may the better afford scope and cover for a digressive 
excursus, let us just put together a few instances of these drafts on Dickens;— 
merely premising that they are taken, not systematically and exhaustively, but 
occasionally and at random, from such numbers of the Review as happen to be 
within present reach; and that if the popular author only thinks half as well of 
the perhaps unpopular (odit enim profanum vulgus) but certainly powerful Review 
as this present notetaker and foot-notemaker does, he must be substantially con- 
soled for the hard hits which, first and last, it may have dealt him, by the 
abundance of material it finds in his pages for passing reference and pungent 
allusion. ‘There would be no purpose in presenting this ovAAoy? of illustrations, 
but that they are taken from a journal which by no means favours Mr. Dickens. 

The first volume of that Review which happens to be within reach is the fifth. 
And the first example in it occurs in a reference to the then (1858) Attorney- 
General (Bethell) lamenting his powerlessness for legal reform, as held in check 

Lord Chancellor Campbell—“ explains [like Mr. Spenlow in David Copperfield] 

t he himself heartily assents [to legal reform], but that he is obliged to consult 
his senior partner on the woolsack, and that the dreadful Jorkins always says, 
No.” (Saturday Review, vol. v. p. *) 

So aguin Commodore Paulding, of the United States Navy, is pitied for not eus- 
pecting that his instructions as to Filibustering “‘ were to be understood only in a 
Pickwickian sense.” (Jb., p. 56.) Lord Palmerston’s shifting policy and plans 
(1858) receive the comment that “the political Mr. Toots always accompanies 
even the offer of his heart and hand with the explanation that ‘it does not in the 
least signify.” (Jb., p. 105.) Then, too, Lord Palmerston’s new Double Govern- 
ment of India, or rather its curiously constituted Council, was hailed as the New 
Circumlocution Office—the Councillors to sit round the President, and make re- 
marks which nobody is bound to attend to. “We are obliged to Mr. Dickens for 
the right word descriptive of the proceeding. It is Circumlocution—Circumlocu- 
tion exactly. We have always said that Mr. Dickens’s sketch of a Public Office 
was acaricature. It was reserved for Lord Palmerston to create a department 
deliberately modelled, not on the Office, but on the caricature.” (/b., p. 177.) 

On the next page but one (p. 179) Louis Napoleon is called an Imperial Mon- 
tague Tigg. 

Farther on again he figures as an Imperial Pecksniff—reproaching England 
for her ingratitude. “ Mr. Pecksniff, too, felt that the great aggravation of the 
final catastrophe in which his head and dignity suffered so much, was that he had 
been very kind to the irascible old gentleman who caned him at last.” (/d., 
p. 260.) 

The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club are quoted at large in a subse- 
quent article on Palmerston’s apparent Ministry of Transition—(p. 305)—the epi- 
sode of Mr. Jingle (as Captain Fitz-Marshall) deluding the Nupkinses, being the 
theme in use. In a later article of the same number (p. 311) is quoted Mr. Potts 
of the Eatanswill Gazette. 

_ An article on the British Empire in India, in the North American Review (1858), 
is said to be about as accurate in its statements of fact as the conversation of the 
tlemen with whose company Martin Chuzzlewit was favoured on his read to 

en. (Sat. Rev., vol. vi. p. 99.) 

Mr. Bernal Osborne, in the character of a disgusted patriot, is likened to 
apo Bates after the establishment of Mr. Fagin was finally broken up. (/6., 
p. 151.) 

The style of Sir E. B. Lytton’s introductory despatch, in sending Mr. Glad- 
stone to Corfu, is compared to Mr. Swiveller idealising the dingy servant-of-all- 
work into a Marchioness.—On the same page, Mr. Milner Gibson is defined “ the 
light literary gentleman of politics. Like Miss Mowcher, he seems always to be 
interspersing his remarks with the inquiry, ‘Oh, ain’t 1 volatile?’” (J/6., p. 579.) 

Mr. Micawber turns up in an article on Texas (p. 592). ‘The American Presi- 
dent’s Message (1858) is found to be, for once, not suggestive of the famous Pogram 
Defiance (p. 635). The Temperance Press occasions an allusion to the rigidly 
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and prevented his going any further, when he had remarked that there 
were two classes of charitable people: one, the people who did a little ang 
made a great deal of noise ; the other, the people who did a great deal 
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enforced Temperance princi of Dotheboys’ Hall (p. 642). And to this article 
there next succeeds -— on adunadion which makes two drafts on Dickens; 
one about Mr..Pickwick on the ice, the other about Barkis being willing (p. 643), 

Mr. Tu 8 appearance as a novelist leads to a quotation from the showman 
in the “ Curiosity Shop,” on the gratuitous exhibition of used-up giants being 
og bee to the trade in that line. (/0., vol. vii. p. 77.) Another novelist’, 
Mr. s, lament over some stranded star-fishes, it is remarked, would, if 
versified, rival Mrs. Leo Hunter’s celebrated Ode to an Expiring Frog (p. 105). 
“The Emperor’s Speech” (Feb., 1859) is made to illustrate Mr. Sam Weller’s re- 
mark on the choice of adjectives (p. 169). Mr. Toots, with Ais stereotyped re- 
mark, is of service in a review of Nugent’s Almanack (p. 179). The Eatanswil] 
electors appear on p. 301; and the “ Imperial Pecksniff” at full length, and very 
elaborately filled up, on p. 325. 

The profession of an Agent, and its mystery, brings up Mark Tapley puzzling 
over a Co. (Jb., vol. viii. p. 184.) The laws and civil administration of Papal 
Rome (1859) are explained to be much what might be expected if Mrs. Gamp 
were Chief Justice and Mrs. Harris Home Secretary (p. 472). Mr. Pecksniff 
again does duty on p. 503,—this time (reappearing upon the landing) a propos of 
Mr. Vernon Smith. In one review (p. 520) we have references severally to 
Jefferson Brick and Elijah Pogram, to Mrs. Jarley’s waxwork, and to Mr. 
Dickens's opinion of the Americans as not a humorous people. In another review 
(p. 552) of the Abbé Mullois on the Holy See, his pious-genial style is said to 
make it very difficult, in reading his book, to shake oneself free of the idea that 
Mr. Pecksniff has turned Roman Catholic, and is patronisingly conversing with 
Mr. Pinch. 

Next, skipping at once some half-dozen volumes of the Review, we light on a 
brisk article, headed “Jupiter Junior,” which affords several examples. It would 
be irrational, the writer says, to expect that the diction of the lesser god, or junior 
Jupiter, meaning the Daily Telegraph, should closely resemble that of the greater, 
meaning the ZJimes. “We should rather look for something like Mr. Muzzle’s 
ingenious adaptation of his master’s magisterial eloquence to the taste and com- 
prehension of the pretty housemaid and the cook.” Of the cheaper print, and its 
exuberant loyalty, we further read: “That its disinterestedness might be clearly 
proved, it would probably wish, like Mr. Pecksniff, to be spit upon, or pommelled 
in moderation.” And of its presiding genius, at home in every subject, that “ Like 
Mr. Pardiggle’s friend, Mr. Gusher, he only wants clear space and an ignorant 
audience, and there is no occasion under the sun, and perhaps above it, that he 
will not improve.” (Vol. xv. p 401.) 

The next is from an article on Mr. Scholefield’s Partnership Bill. False credit, 
it is remarked, is the bane of trading operations, and yet it is only by vague re- 
pute that any one can tell who are the persons with whom he is dealing under the 
mysterious appellation of a Co. “Whether the addition represents a Mark 
Tapley, or a Rothschild, or no one at all, is mere matter of guess-work;” so that 
many a firm may enjoy unbounded credit from an unfounded belief that it is 
secretly supported by influential capitalists. (J., p. 429.) 

Bishop Colenso, we presently read, is not very like either Clodius or Mr. Pick- 
wick: “ But the excitement of the Roman matrons when they discovered that 
there was a male intruder into the shrine of the Bona Dea, or of the old-maid 
superintendents of the young ladies’ boarding-school when they discovered Mr. 
Pickwick behind the door, are the only similes which are suggested to the mind 
by the voluble and abusive terror which Dr. Colenso’s heretical irruption has ex- 
cited in the breasts of the English Bishops.” (Jd., p. 485. Art., The Colenso 
eae 

The death of Mary Anne Walkley, at Madame Elise’s millinery establishment, 
and the letter which Madame’s husband wrote in consequence to the 7imes, not 
only suggested a Mantalini relationship, but led to the following criticism on one 
part of this Mr. Isaacson’s letter; namely, that whereas Madame Elise’s husband 
pronounced the girls to be well fed, and with touching particularity quoted the 
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and made no noise at all. His tava Sagar were therefore curious to 
see Mrs. Pardiggle, suspecting her to be a type of the former class; and 
were glad when she called one day with her five young sons. It is, per- 
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dose of what he called “ Camonile and Sienna,” which the housekeeper was in the 
habit of administering to hysteric patients,—the therapeutic arrangements of 
Dotheboys’ Hall were equally perfect; and the daily dose of brimstone and treacle 
ved that “no — on this earth could have done more” than Mrs. Squeers 

id. (Jb., p. 822. 

Amid some remarks on the pretty affectations of feminine ignorance, when a 
charming woman feels herself more charming for not knowing anything hard, 
deep, or recondite, and eagerly disavows the slightest acquaintance with the dead 
languages, or science, or anything that calls for abstract thought,—the reviewer 
thus introduces a reference to the blue virgin in Dombey and Son: “ In the opi- 
nion of those whose approval she [the pretty charmer aforesaid] cares for, she 
might as well assume Miss Blimber’s spectacles as come out in any one of them.” 
(Vol. xvi. p. 80.) 

In the same number, in an article on the Roebuck-Lindsay embassage to or 
from Louis Napoleon, Mr. Lindsay’s “ sealed book” is overhauled, and Mr. Lindsay 
upbraided for whetting the curiosity he would not satisfy. ‘ Perhaps, if he had 
resolved from the first not to publish it, it might have been wiser to be silent 
about its existence altogether. A mysterious authority, often hinted at and never 
shown, is exposed to the suspicion of being a diplomatic Mrs. Harris.” (/b., 

73.) 

4 A lecture on Poland at Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, with choral exercises by the 
Band of Hope, gave occasion to the remark that once upon a time the Friends of 
Poland indulged in an annual ball; but that as during the last thirty years they 
had certainly been growing older, so, possibly, they had, “like the late Mr. Weller, 
progressed both in width and wisdom, until they perceived the inconvenience, and 
perhaps the impropriety, of dancing on behalf of Poland in public ball-rooms.” 
(Vol. xvii. p. 225.) 

Then, again, in a plea for public executions, averring the many possible mur- 
derers that are deterred by the simple fact that a murderer is hanged, comes the 
remark, that as every deep feeling may be, and often is, concealed by a coarse and 
brutal show of insensibility, so “ the profane and blasphemous oath with which an 
incipient Sykes braves out, or even pretends to enjoy, the horrid spectacle of the 
gallows is no proof that he has not got a lesson which will serve him for life.” 
(J0., p. 246.) 

In the same number occurs a review of Mr. Dyce’s “ Bella Donna”—the close 
of which tale, it is objected, is hurried on as though the author had tired of his 
work—“ unless, indeed, he has intentionally acted upon the hint of Mr. Sam 
Weller, and designed to make us wish there were more of it.” (P. 268.) 

Mr. Tupper is charged with copying a trick still in vogue with caravans, wax- 
work shows, and exhibitions of that nature—which trick consists in making large 
and loud declarations outside the booth about what is to be seen inside, and leaving 
all the rest to human simplicity: the real giant inside proving to be a long rickety 
gentleman in a dressing-gown, and the mermaid a combination of a stuffed 
monkey and a Finnan haddock. “Thus it is with Mr. Tupper’s performances. 
He describes the poet’s mission and the poet’s might in language that would 
terrify us did we not recognise the well-known voice and perceive the familiar 
features peeping out through the disguise. But when he comes to exercise that 
mission himself, and to put out his might, all he does is to twaddle tamely about 
selfishness, cheerfulness, duty, self-reliance, and the like; the same, to use the 
words of our friend Mrs.Gamp, not being expected from the outside picter, w here 
he is painted quite contrairy in a livin state, a many sizes larger, and performing 
beautiful upon the arp.” (/d., p. 322.) 

The arp of our friend Mrs. Gamp refers to Mr. Tupper’s Cithara, the volume of 
“poems” under review. In the next column of the same slashing article, Mr. Peck- 
sniff reappears. ““ We have no desire to institute any general comparison between 
the character of Mr. Pecksniff and that of Mr. Tupper, but in one particular it 
must be admitted that these two good men have a weakness in common. Mr. 
Pecksniff called his daughter a ‘ playful warbler,’ not because she was at all vocal, 
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designedly characteristic of Mrs. Pardiggle’s hard mesculine tempe 
—— Scataatniian, as the old writers would call it, that her brood 
should be of this gender: as though a great creature of her mould should, 
like Lady Macbeth, bring forth men-children only. 

She was, we read, “a formidable style of lady, with spectacles, a pro- 
minent nose, and a loud voice, who had the effect of wanting a great deal 
of room. And she really did, for she knocked down little chairs with her 
skirts that were quite a great way off.” Her young family, she boasts, 
are not frivolous: they expend the entire amount of their allowance in 
subscriptions, under her direction, and have attended as many public 
meetings, and listened to as many lectures, orations, and discussions, as 
generally fal] to the lot of few grown people. The prominent point of 
character on which, personally, the good lady plumes herself, is that she 
is a woman of business. “ Well, I freely admit, I am a woman of busi- 
ness. I love hard work; I enjoy hard work. The excitement does me 
good. I am so accustomed and inured to hard work, that I don’t know 
what fatigue is. . . . I do not understand what it is to be tired; you 
cannot tire me if you try! The quantity of exertion (which is no exer- 
tion to me), the amount of business (which I regard as nothing) that I 
go through, sometimes astonishes myself. I have seen my young family, 
and Mr. Pardiggle, quite worn out with witnessing it, when I may truly 
say I have been as fresh as a lark!’ This, she considers, gives her a 
great advantage when she is (what she calls) “ making her rounds,” of 
philanthropic patronage, domestic intervention, and district visiting. If 
she finds a person unwilling to hear what she has to say, she tells that 
person directly, ‘I am incapable of fatigue, my good friend, I am never 
tired, and I mean to go on until I have done.” She finds it answer ad- 
mirably. 

The young folks of Bleak House are treated to a taste of her quality. 
She invites them to accompany her to a brickmaker’s cottage, and learn 
by practical example the method and the efficiency of her tactics. 

The brickmaker, it seems, is “a bad character;” and his house is one 
of a cluster of wretched hovels, at the doors and windows of which some 


but because he had a habit of ‘ using any word that occurred to him as having a 
good sound, and rounding a sentence well, without much care for its meaning. 
And this he did so boldly, and in such an imposing manner, that he would some- 
times stagger the wisest people with his eloquence, and make them gasp again.’ ” 
This, says the reviewer, is precisely what Mr. Tupper does. 

An article on Garibaldi in England speaks of that hero as “certainly a lion in 
a more literal sense than the usual guests of Mrs. Leo Hunter.” In the same 
number, an account of Beppo the Conscript tells how that hero is, “to employ Mr. 
Weller’s phrase, the victim of a ‘ priory ’tachment.’” (Jb., p. 454.) 

Another article upon Garibaldi in England, in a succeeding number, ridiculing 
the froth and turgid sentiment of popular oratory, all about “ fighting and bleed- 
ing for the oppressed peoples” and “ down-trodden nationalities” and all the rest of 
it,—puts the same estimate upon this effervescent rhetoric as upon a popular 
sermon. “Nobody ever thinks of doing what the Rev. Mr. Stiggins preaches. 
Stiggins would be the last of men to allow that his glowing periods were to be 
taken seriously.” (J/0., p. 458.) 

But here—and none too soon—* here will I pause” (to borrow Addisonian 
Cato’s stately soliloquy style. Or in the more tripping idiom of Moliére’s 
Lysidas, in La Critique de l'Ecole des Femmes: “ Je laisse cent mille autres choses, 
de — d’étre ennuyeux”—a misgiving that might have been more opportune, 
perhaps, a page or two back). 
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men and women lounge or prowl about ; taking little notice of the visitors, 
except to laugh to one another, or to say something, as the Pardiggle 
party passes, about gentlefolks minding their own business, and not 
Coabling their heads and muddying their shoes with coming to look after 
other people’s. 

Mrs. Pardiggle, however, leads the way, “with a great show of moral 
determination, and talking with much volubility about the untidy habits 
of the people.” The bad brickmaker is lying at full length on the ground 
smoking a pipe, as she enters; and his family, including the wife “ with 
a black eye, nursing a poor little gasping baby by the fire,” all look up 
at the visitors, though nobody gives the latter any welcome. ‘ Well, m 
friends,” says Mrs. Pardiggle—but her voice has not a friendly es 
being much too business-like and systematic—‘“ how do you do, all of 

u? Iam here again. I told you you couldn’t tire me, you know. I 
am fond of hard work, and am true to my word.” The master of the 
house growls that he don’t like these liberties being took with his place ; 
that he has no fancy for being thus drawed like a badger; that he don’t 
want Mrs. Pardiggle to poll-pry and question and all that. “Have [ 
read the little book wot you left? No, I an’t read the little book wot you 
left. There an’t nobody here as knows how to read it; and if there was, 
it wouldn’t be suitable to me. It’s a book fit for a babby, and I’m not a 
babby. If you was to leave me a doll, I shouldn’t nuss it.” The man 
had pulled his pipe out of his mouth to say all this, and a deal more in 
the same defiant strain ; and he now turned over on his other side, and 
resumed his pipe. Whereupon, Mrs. Pardiggle, who “ had been regard- 
ing him through her spectacles, with a forcible composure, calculated, I 
could not help thinking [Esther Summerson loguitur], to increase his 
antagonism, pulled out a good book, as if it were a constable’s staff, and 
took the whole family into custody. I mean into religious custody, of 
course ; but she really did it, as if she were an inexorable moral Policeman 
carrying them all off to a station-house. 

“ Ada and I were very uncomfortable. We both felt intrusive and out 
of place ; and we both thought that Mrs. Pardigzle would have got on 
infinitely better if she had not such a mechanical way of taking possession 
of mone . . . We both felt painfully that between us and these people 
there was an iron barrier, which could not be removed by our new 
friend. . . . Even what she said and read, seemed to us ill-chosen for 
such auditors, if it had been imparted ever so modestly, and with ever so 
much tact. As to the little book to which the man on the floor had re- 
ferred, we acquired a knowledge of it afterwards; and Mr. Jarndyce said 
he doubted if Robinson Crusoe could have read it, though he had had no 
other on his desolate island.”* 

It is a vast relief to her companions, as well as to the malcontent brick- 
maker, when Mrs. Pardiggle at last leaves off. Well, she’s done, hasn’t 
she? he asks. For to-day, she has, she tells him; but she is never 
fatigued ; and she will come to him again in the regular order. And so 
she departs, expressing a hope that he and all his house will be improved 
when she sees them next. Saying which, she proceeds to another 
cottage. 





* Cf. “Bleak House,” pp. 71-77, passim. 
June—VOL. CXXXI. NO. DXXII. N 
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In fine, the picture of Mrs. Pardiggle is that of one who makes q 
show that is not conciliatory, of doing charity by wholesale, and of dealing 
in it to a large extent. 

Even Hannah More sketched a phase of Mrs. Pardiggle’s personnel, 
in the most elaborate of her religious fictions, when describing “a 
charitable lady in town, who almost pats one out of love with bene. 
volence.” For this lady is so full of debate, and detail, and opposition; 
and makes you read so many papers of her own drawing up, and so many 
answers to the schemes of other people; and she has so mary objections 
to every other person’s mode of doing good, and so many arguments to 

ve that her own is the best ; that altogether ‘she appears less like a 
Bessvalestt y than a chicaning attorney.”* 

It is Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, who writes to a friend: “ You know my 
dislike to very conspicuous goodness among females, which makes me 
shrink a little from Female Societies formed with the very best intention ; 
not by any means as doubting the purity of the intention, or, in many 
instances, the beneficial results,” but as so often including so many 
“officious gossiping characters, who derive a certam imagined conse- 
quence by overruling and interfering,” t &e. 

The youngest of the three gifted and outspoken Bronté Sisters, self- 
styled Acton Bell, was writing manifestly from personal observation, 
when she pictured the Misses Murray “ visiting” the poor, without con- 
sideration for their feelings, and in effect regarding them as an order of 
beings entirely different from themselves. They would watch the poor 
creatures at their meals, she says, making uncivil remarks about their 
food and their manner of eating ; they would call the grave elderly men 
and women old fools and simpletons to their faces; and all this without 
meaning to offend, and with a complacent conviction, the while, that the 
cottagers on whom they thus intruded “ must adore them as angels of 
light, condescending to minister to their necessities, and enlighten their 
humble dwellings.”{ One can understand how a one-sided experience of 
Pardiggle meddlers of a more advanced and pronounced type, may have 
led so mild a spirit as Francis Horner to denounce “those views of 
canting, inquisition, and scandal, which are infinitely worse than all the 
stage-playing and sabbath-breaking, which I agree with them in holding 
im great abhorrence ;”§ or so recalcitrant a remonstrant as Thomas Hood 
to protest that, for his part, he'd 





no ambition to enact the spy 
On fellow souls, a Spiritual Pry. |! 


Or again so caustic a censor morum as Mr. Thackeray to delineate, 
without much mercy, that strong-minded Lady Southdown, “ tall and 
awful missionary of the truth,” who rode about the country in her 
barouche with outriders, launched packets of tracts among the cottagers 
and tenants, and would order Gaffer Jones to be converted, as she would 
order Goody Hicks to take a James’s powder, without appeal, resistance, 





* Celebs in Search of a Wife, ch. xxii. 

+ Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan. 
Agnes Grey, ch. xi. 
F. Horner to J. A. Murray, Esq,, 13th Sept., 1804. 

|} Ode to Rae Wilson, Esquire. 
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or benefit of clergy ;—and who, whatever changes her own belief might 
undergo (and it accommodated itself to a prodigious variety of opinion, 
taken from all sorts of doctors among the Dissenters), had not the least 

le in ordering all her tenants and inferiors to follow and believe after 
her. Thus, “whether she received the Reverend Saunders Mae Nitre, 
the Scotch divine; or the Reverend Luke Waters, the mild Wesleyan ; 
or the Reverend Giles Jowls, the illuminated Cobbler, who dubbed him- 
self Reverend, as Napoleon crowned himself Emperor—the household, 
children, tenantry of my Lady Southdown were expected to go down on 
their knees with her Ladyship, and say Amen to the prayers of either 
Doctor.” “O, my dear brethren and fellow-sojourners in Vanity Fair, 
which among you does not know and suffer under such benevolent 


me 

= half-dozen years ago there was much ado about nothing in the 
, on what was called the Boyn Hill Confession case, when a high- 
church curate was charged by low-church district visitors and others, 
with introducing the confessional, in its most objectionable form, into his 
ish. The charge was trumped up by a woman of lost character, one 
Nancy Arnold, “an habitual liar and profane talker,” whom nobody 
could believe on her oath, as the investigation proved,—though mean- 
while she contrived to make believers of Mrs. Ellen, a “ visiting lady,” 
and Mr. Clarke, a writing-to-the-7imes gentleman. Without taking 
the clergyman’s part in the least, in so far as he had shown advanced 
“Anglican” tendencies, a Saturday Reviewer yet took occasion to ob- 
serve that there are characters in the religious world, perhaps, quite as 
mischievous as curates who will go prying into houses, whether of widow 
or matron. He referred to the existence of a class ‘of Christians, at 
least as old as apostolic times, who are “not only idle, but tattlers also 
and busybodies, speaking things which they ought not,’’ and who 
“wander about from house to house.” Very possibly the model curate 
might often overdo the thing; but quite certain was the reviewer that 
the pattern modern “ visitor” was a social nuisance even more intolerable. 
For his part, most assuredly he had rather stand the chance of baffling 
a zealous curate’s insidious visits than commit the poor to the Pardiggle 
tribe. “ Among social evils, that of ‘visiting ladies’ who loiter at the 
bottom of the stairs, and gossip with a professed drunken, swearing, 
lying adultress about the clergyman of the parish, and who accept from 
such a wretched creature a long dialogue set forth in the most minute 

and careful style, stands pre-eminent.’’t 
Sir Walter Scott once, in Captain Basil Hall’s hearing, when some 
one talked of the pains taken to provide the poor with recipes for making 
good dishes out of their ordinary messes, broke out into a general 
ewe agaist Pardiggle philanthropy. “I dislike all such interference,” 
said—*‘‘ all your domiciliary, kind, impertinent visits ;—they are all 
pretty much felt like insults, and do no manner of good: let people go 
on in their own way, in God’s name. How would you like to have a 
nobleman coming to you to teach you how to dish up your beefsteak 
into a French kickshaw? ... Let the poor alone in their domestic 
habits.”t Much in the same spirit, if differing in manner as the Country 








* Vanity Fair, ch. xxxiii. t Sat Rev., vi. 323. 
{ Captain Hall’s Journal, Jan., 1825. 
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Parson differs from the man of the world, is A. K. H. B.’s invective 
against Mrs. Bouncer, Ais sample of a Pardiggle visitor. To keep a 
r man’s cottage tidy, his wife, says the Country Parson, must always 
a spirit and heart to work: she is otherwise situated than her well- 
to-do censor, who can sit by the fire all day, if unstrung by some de- 
pressing feeling, while the servants keep the house tidy as a matter of 
course. But if the labourer’s wife, he goes on to say, anxious and weak 
and sick at heart as she may rise from her bed, do not yet wash and 
dress the little children, they will not be either washed or dressed at all ; 
if she do not “tidy” the rooms, they wiil not be “tidied’’ at all. “And 
then in the forenoon Mrs. Bouncer, the retired manufacturer’s wife (Mr. 
Bouncer has just bought the estate), enters the cottage with an air of 
extreme condescension and patronage, and if everything about the cottage 
be not in tidy order, Mrs. Bouncer rebukes the poor downhearted 
creature for laziness and neglect.” A.K. H. B. fairly and freely, if not 
too clerically, owns that he should like to choke Mrs. Bouncer for her 
heartless insolence. He thinks some of the hatefullest phases of human 
nature are exhibited in the visits paid by newly rich folk to the dwellings 
of the poor. “You, Mrs. Bouncer, and people like you, have no more 
right to enter a poor man’s house and insult his wife, than that poor 
man has to enter your drawing-room, and give you a piece of his mind 
upon matters in general and yourself in particular.” Talk as the world 
will of the distinctive characteristics of ladies and gentlemen, to 
A. K. H. B. it seems* that the very first and finest characteristic of all 
who are justly entitled to these names of honour, is a most delicate, 
scrupulous, chivalrous consideration for the feelings of the poor. 

As another efsay-writer once observed, on the proceedings of the 
Social Science Congress,—if the poorer classes want elevating, refining, 
instructing, cleansing, and encouraging in all sorts of habits of tem- 
perance, sobriety, and moral and intellectual culture, so do all classes. 
The duty of interest in them is reciprocal. ‘The poor man ought to 
feel just as much interest in the rich man.” And a glimpse is suggested 
of a millennial period when each and all shall be engaged in setting his 
Rs noes house in order; when we shall have societies, committees, 
and sections of the poor discussing the shortcomings of the rich; and 
statistics of the sums spent on horse-racing, champagne, and opera-boxes, 
to the full as edifying and instructive as those about gin and penny gaffs.t 
But Mrs. Pardiggle would be as much astounded by this view of the 
subject, as ever Mrs. Partington was by an invasion of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Amusing enough, but equally true to life, is the picture elsewhere 
drawn of your more amiable philanthropist who goes vaguely out to hunt 
after poor people—roaming about like a sportsman on a vast prairie, 
chasing herd after herd of paupers, till at last he spears down one of the 
flock, and thinks—*“ This is my poor person ; I will bring him up and 





~ Essay concerning Tidiness, in first series of Recreations of a Country 
arson. 

t “Undoubtedly the poor have a right to carry the war into the country of 
their friends. As we are all brethren, they have just as much interest in our 
social degradation as we have in theirs."—Essay on Philanthropy at Large, Sat. 
Rev., vi. 481 ag. 
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tame him, and he shall be a credit to me.” As, however, the capturer 
and captured have no real knowledge of each other, and no feelings in 
common, there is an awkwardness in their communications until they can 
strike a bargain :—if his poverty is greater than his pride, the poor man 
ultimately consents to receive the benevolent person’s tracts, or hear his 
teaching, on condition that he be well paid for his wang hrs, the rich 
n goes away amply rewarded by the consciousness of doin ° 
ayo said, indeed, that hon is no more prevailing 3 SCiiee 
feature of English life in the upper classes than the mental creation of 
an imaginary poor, who people a world between the sphere of the real 
rich an that of the real poor. The rich are aceordingly said to start 
with all their notions about the poor worked out of their own conscious- 
ness: the business of the poor being to adopt the creed of their volun- 
instructors, to furnish occupation for their industry, and to provide a 
for the exercise of their virtues. “ But the real poor do not take 
this view of their position in the least. The benevolent rich soon find 
this out, and in order to console themselves, invent a sort of imaginar 
r who are all they could wish.” Hence the ideal poor folks of the 
religious novel,+ and the perhaps equally ideal “visiting ladies” who 
take, and keep, them in hand. 

But this is digressing from the Pardiggle type, in its harsher features 
of hard, coarse, unfeeling, chattering, scolding interference—and is in 
fact an approximation rather to that utterly diverse class, 

The passing of whose beautiful feet, 
Blesses the pavement of the street, 
And all whose looks and words repeat 
Old Fuller’s saying, wise and sweet, 


Not as a magpiet but a dove, 
The Holy Ghost came from above.§ 





Space allowing it, to Mrs. Pardiggle’s may here be added another 
portrait from the Dickens Gallery; and that shall be 


BUASBY: 
TYPICALLY CONSIDERED. 


The wooden head resolved the question.— Prior. 
And meaning nothing, something seem to mean.—CuURCHILL. 


Capra Curtte has a friend that can deliver such an opinion on any 
subject that can be named, as would give Parliament six and beat ’em, 





* “There are hundreds of men who, having gone through a professional career 
at home or abroad, return every year to second-rate towns, having nothing what- 
ever to do; and, longing to unite personal distinction with an approving con- 
science, they are always ready to go to any amount of meetings, and propose 
resolutions, and draw up, or even listen to, affecting statistics. . . . Enthusiastic 
benevolence possesses many good people, who have -no aptitude whatever for the 
task, to rush blindly among this vast mass of suffering,” &c.—Essay on Public 
Spirit, Sat. Rev., vol. viii. p. 41. 
aa See the review of Miss Yonge’s “Friars Wood Post-office,” in Sat. Rev. 

Vo. 223. 

~ On Mrs. Pardiggle’s account the liberty is taken of substituting magpie for 
the fiercer, bigger bird of prey named by Fuller himself. 

§ Longfellow, Wayside Inn. 
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«“ There an’t a man that walks—eertainly not on éwo legs that can come 
near him. Not near him!”—“ What's his name, Captain Cuttle ?” in. 
quires Walter, determined to be interested in the Captain’s frend.—“ His 
name’s Bunsby,” replies the Captain. “ But Lord, it might be anything 
for the matter of that, with such a mind “ his!” A fact which will suit 
the purpose of this , which is to glance at varieties of the species 
Bunsby, be their aad distinctive titles what they may. 

Still, as Bunsby, that ancient mariner and preposterous blockhead, 
stands forth in bold relief, a sort of facile princeps in the clan of that ilk, 
to him be paid the honours due of primary mention, and Representative 
Man-hood, in the present classification of his kind. 

Bulky and strong is this philosopher’s outward man, with an extremely 
red face, on which an expression of taciturnity sits enthroned, not incon- 
sistent with his character, wherein that quality is proudly conspicuous— 
enough so to daunt Captain Cuttle, though on familiar terms with him. 
Jack Bunsby is a very idiot. Any glimmering of sense that may have 
lurked furtively in any nook or cranny of his thick skull, has been long 
ago extinguished by three weeks’ beating about the head with a ring-bolt, 
during his apprenticeship. But he is an absolute Sir Oracle to Captain 
Cuttle—and his stolid reserve, vacuous and inane beyond all plummet’s 
sound, is accepted as the proof positive of his transcendant genius, the 
outward and visible sign of his inward and spiritual lore. 

There he sits—the mahogany philosopher—a man, in the Captain’s 
phrase, “as has had his head broke from infancy up’ards, and has got a 
new opinion into it at every seam as has been opened.” In reality, 
Captain Cuttle estimates the value of his distinguished friend’s opinions 
in proportion to the immensity of the difficulty he experiences in making 
anything out of them. And such, not uncommonly, if not quite in- 
variably, wherever a genuine Bunsby is concerned, is the way of the 
world, 

These are as oracles, in every cause 
They settle doubts, and their decrees are laws.* 


There is a fishy likeness to one’s ideal of Bunsby in the god Triglaph, 
set up by the Wends, as described by Mr. Carlyle,—‘“ a three-headed 
Monster of which I have seen prints, beyond measure ugly. Something 
like three whale’s-cubs combined by boiling, or a triple porpoise dead- 
drunk (for the dull eyes are inexpressible, as well as the amorphous 
shape): ugliest and stupidest of all false gods.” Which said Triglaph, 
“like a Triple Porpoise under the influence of laudanum, stood (I know 
not whether on his head or on his tail) aloft on the Harlungsberg, as the 
Supreme of this Universe, for the time being.”+ In the same history 
there is quite another-guess sort of personage who reminds us of Bunsby, 
—Old Jobst, to wit, who “voted for Himself” as Emperor, and in his day 
made much noise in the world, but did little or no good in it: “ He was 
thought a great man,” says one satirical old Chronicler, “ and there was 
nothing great about him but the beard.”t 

When the Tartars make a Lama, according to Goldsmith’s cosmopolitan 
Chinese, their first care is to place him in a dark corner of the temple, 








* Crabbe, The Borough. t History of Friedrich L., vol. i. p. 84. 
t Tbid., 185. 
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where he is to sit half concealed from view, to regulate the motion of his 
hands, lips, and eyes; but above all, he is enjoined gravity and silence. 
This is the prelude to his apotheosis, aud a set of emissaries are despatched 
among the people to cry up his great qualities: “ the people take them 
at their word, approach the Lama, now become an idol, with the most 
humble prostration ; he receives their addresses without motion, com- 
mences a god, and is ever after fed by his priests with the spoon of im- 
mortality. ‘The same receipt in this country [England] serves to make a 

at man.”* The idol only has to keep close and scrupulously preserve 

is minuteness concealed from the world. 


A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 

An oracle within an empty cask, 

The solemn fog; significant and budge ; 

A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge, 

He says but little, and, that little said, 

Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 
His wit invites you by his looks to come, 

But when you knock, it never is at home : 

Tis like a parcel sent you by the stage, 

Some handsome present, as your hopes presage, 
Tis heavy, bulky, and bids fair to prove 

An absent friend’s fidelity and love ; 

But when unpacked your disappointment groans 
To find it stuffed with brickbats, earth, a stones.f 


There are several sorts of physicians, said one of old time; first, those 
that can talk, but do nothing ; secondly, some that can do, but not talk; 
third, some that ean both do and talk ; fourthly, some that can neither 
do nor talk,—and these get most money.t 

It is part of Swift’s counsel to an aspirant to fame, that he should 


Put on the critic’s brow, and sit 

At Will’s, the puny judge of wit ; 

A nod, a shrug, a scornful smile, 

With caution used, may serve a while.§ 


Only let him look grave, and hold his peace, and he may be enabled to 
take up his parable with Sganarelle and say, ‘“‘ Cependant vous ne sauriez 
croire comment l’erreur s’est repandue, et de quelle fagon chacun est 
endiable 4 me croire habile homme.’’|| Or as we read in epistolary 
Hudibrastics,—addressed to Sidrophel, but applicable to the Bunsby con- 
nexion at large : 

Resolve all problems with your face, 

As others do with B’s and A’s; 

Unriddle all that mankind knows 

With solid bending of your brows : 

All arts and sciences advance, 

With screwing of your countenance, 

And with a penetrating eye, 

Into th’ abstrusest learning pry.{] 











* Citizen of the World, letter Ixxiv. + Cowper, “ Conversation.” 
t Diary of Rev. John Ward, of Stratford-upon-Avon, p. 278. 

§ Swift, “On Poetry.” | Le Médecin malgré Lui, Acte LIL. Se. 2. 
§ Hudibras to Sidrophel. 
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And again, as we read further on : 


For fools are known by looking wise, 
As men find woodcocks by their eyes. 


Shakspeare’s Menenius must be content to bear with those who say 
that the two solemn tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, are reverend grave 
men; “ yet they lie deadly, that tell, you have good faces,” to their faces 
he tells that exalted couple ; and adds, in his bluff way, “‘ When you speak 
best unto the purpose, it is not worth the wagging of your beards; and 
your beards deserve not so honourable a grave as to stuff a botcher's 
cushion, or to be entombed in an ass’s pack-saddle.”* A penny for your 
thoughts! would be a dear bargain, with one of these * te, tha wise- 
acres,—only the thought is never forthcoming, at any price. Not even 
if the imposing owl-face is adjured in Othello’s style to his too taciturn 
ancient, — 

And didst contract and purse thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 


Some [fathomless] conceit. If thou dost love me, 
Show me thy thought !”’ 


Or again, as we are “in for it,” as regards a perverse misapplication of 
the Beauties of Shakspeare, why not wrest to the same Bunsby sense, or 
non-sense, Horatio’s description of Ophelia crazed— 





Her speech is nothing, 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 

The hearers to collection: they aim at it, 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 
Which, as her winks, and nods, and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think there might be thought ;}— 


a result which expresses pretty accurately the effect upon Captain Cuttle, 
if on nobody else, of Bunsby’s demi-semi-deliverance of himself. As 
Laertes would say, This nothing’s more than matter. 

Just as Butler long since saw and said, 


For talking idly is admired, 

And speaking nonsense held inspired ; 

And still the flatter and more dull 

His gifts appear, is held more powerfull : 

For blocks are better cleft with wedges, 

Than, tools of sharp and subtle edges, 

And dullest nonsense has been found 

By some to be the solid’st, and the most profound.§ 


A favourite topic with Butler, though (or because) perhaps a sore one. 
Manifold iterations of the same theme might be added from his witty 
works. Here is one other, in his more characteristic metre : 


The dullest idiots in disguise 

Appear more knowing than the wise ; 
Illiterate dunces undiscerned 

Pass on the rabble for the learned. | 





* Coriolanus, Act II. Se. 1. ¢ Othello, Act ITI. Se. 3. 
; Hamlet, Act IV. Sc. 5. 

Butler’s Odes, Upon an Hypocritical Nonconformist. 
| Butler's Miscellaneous Thoughts. 
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Sydney Smith once expressed his astonishment, during Lord Mel- 
bourne’s lane of power, that Ministers neglected the common precaution 
of a foolometer—by which he meant the acquaintance and society of three 
or four regular British fools as a test of public opinion. Mr. Fox very 
often used to say, “ I wonder what Lord B. will think of this!” Lord B., 
we are told, happened to be a very stupid person, and the curiosity of Mr. 
Fox’s friends was naturally excited to know why he attached such im- 

rtance to the opinion of such a common-place person. “ His opinion,” 
said Mr. Fox, “is of much more importance than you are aware of. He 
is an exact representative of all common-place English prejudices, and 
what Lord B. thinks of any measure, the great majority of English people 
will think of it.” It would be a good thing, in Sydney Smith’s * 
ment,* if every Cabinet of philosophers had a Lord B. among them. He 
was the foolometer, the quasi- Bunsby, and so far the magnus Apollo, of 
Charles James Fox. : 

A comfortable fact, Mr. Carlylet accounts it, that no known Head is 
so wooden, but there may be other heads to which it is a genius and 
Friar Bacon’s Oracle. Mrs. Gore’s Billy Meggot is a something, in his 
way. He sat through two sessions in parliament, where he said nothing; 
sal was Secretary of Legation at some foreign Court, where he did 
nothing. But he is a man ever to be seen at the elbow of ministers, or 
button-held by some editor of a leading journal. “ The cabinet sets a 
high value on him. The doctrinarians look up to him with respect. 
Billy Meggot’s name is cited as an endorsement to an opinion like 
Rothschild’s to a loan, and when Billy Meggot is cited as not having been 
much shocked at an occurrence, the world decides that it cannot be very 
dreadful.”t 

When the author of “ Pickwick” finally disposes of and disperses his 
characters, he records of Mr. Snodgrass (who married, and settled in the 
country) that, being occasionally abstracted and melancholy, he is to this 
day reputed a great poet among his friends and acquaintance, though he 
has never written anything to encourage the belief. ‘There are many 
celebrated characters, literary, philosophical and otherwise, who hold a 
high reputation on a similar tenure.” 

One of Lady Mary Wortley’s letters from abroad refers to the frequent 
visits she had from the physician of the place,—“ a grave, sober, thinking, 
great fool,’’ she styles him, “ whose solemn appearance, and deliberate way 
of delivering his sentiments, gives them an air of good sense, though they 
are often the most injudicious that ever were pronounced.”’|| One of 
Master Simon’s councillors, of the Bracebridge Hall coterie, is the 
apothecary, a short fat man, with a pair of prominent eyes, that diverge 
like those of a lobster. This is the village wise man; very sententious, 
and full of profound remarks on shallow subjects. Master Simon often 
quotes his sayings, and mentions him as rather an extraordinary man: 
indeed, he seems to have been overwhelmed by the apothecary’s phi- 


ee — 


* Second Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. t Miscellanies, ILL. 5. 
I Sketches of English Character: Popular People. 
§ Pickwick Papers, ch. lvii. 

| Lady M. W. Montagu to Countess of Bute, 1752. 














losophy, which is exactly one observation deep, consisting of indisputable 
maxims, such as may be (or in Geoflrey Crayon’s time might be) gathered 
from the mottoes of tobacco boxes. “ I had a specimen of his philosop 
in my very first conversation with him; in the course of which he observe 
with great solemnity and emphasis, that ‘man is a compound of wisdom 
and folly;’ upon which Master Simon, who had hold of my arm, pressed 
very hard upon it, and whispered in my ear, ‘that's a devilish shrewd 
remark !’ ”"* 
Village oracles of this calibre are like the parrot that, beneath its wire- 

wove dome, 

A learnéd creature has become ; 

And has, by dint of oft repeating, 

Got words by rote, the vulgar cheating ; 

Which, once in ten times well applied, 

Are to the skies with praises evel. 

So lettered dunces oft impose 

On simple fools their studied prose. 


When Cowper settled at Olney, his former connexion with the law 
having got wind, he was pestered with applicants for advice ; who, though 
he earnestly avowed his sheer ignorance of the matter, could not be per- 
suaded that a head once legally periwigged can ever be deficient in what 
a legal periwig is presumed to imply. “1 have had the good fortune to 
be once or twice in the right,” he tells Joseph Hill; and this had esta- 
blished his infallibility in those parts ; right at a venture—like the parrot, 
and like him, or like Bunsby, hailed as of approved authority for ever 
after. As Boileau says, 


Un fat quelquefois ouvre un avis important. 


Or as Montaigne has it, “I every day hear fools say things that are by 
no means foolish : they say a good thing; let us examine how far they 
understand it, whence they have it, and what they mean by it. We help 
them to make use of this fine expression, and this fine reason, which is 
none of theirs, they only have it in keeping ; they have let it out at a ven- 
ture ; we bring it for them into credit and esteem.”’§ Quoting one of 
Penn’s panegyrics on Fox, and translating it into his own meaning, Lord 

acaulay writes,“ That is to say, George Fox talked nonsense, and some 
of his friends paraphrased it into sense.” | 


Fools that we are, like Israel’s fools of yore, 
The calf ourselves have fashioned we adore.{] 


“T remember,”’ says one of Mr. Disraeli’s smart talkers, “a most inter- 
minable proser, who was blessed with a very sensible-sounding voice, and 
who, on the strength of that, and his correct and constant emphases, was 
considered by the world, for a great time, as a sage.”** At length it was 
discovered that he was quite the reverse. But had it been his good for- 





—. 


* Bracebridge Hall: Village Worthies. 
+ Joanna Baillie, Lines to a Parrot. 

t L’Art Poétique, c. iv. § Montaigne, Essais, 1. iii. c. viii. 
} Macaulay, Hist. of England, vol. iv. ch. xvii. 

§ Churchill, The Apology. ** Vivian Grey, book iv. ch. i. 
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tune to make, like the parrot, or like Jack Bunsby, one lucky hit,* who 
shall say that his vacuity would ever have come toaQ.E.D.? it some- 
times requires a vulpine sagacity to detect and demonstrate the hollow- 
ness of so imposing an imposition. As in Phedrus, with Reynard and 
the Mask : 

The fox an actor’s vizard found, 

And peered, and felt, and turned it round; 

Then threw it in contempt away, 

And thus old Pheedrus heard him say : 

“ What noble part canst thou sustain, 

Thou specious head without a brain?” + 


His precocious gravity was really imposing, Mrs. Gore tells us of one 
of her political placemen : ‘“ Like Cromwell, he appeared to be seeking 
the Lord, even when looking for the corkscrew ; and though the empty 
assumption which Balzac calls la fatwité de la bétise is scouted as folly so 
long as it arrays itself in a cap and bells, let it only assume the toga or 
the surplice, and the world will have to make way for its disciples,”’t 
Macaulay almost classes Harley in this category, when describing the 
character for deep thought he long supported with that cunning which is 
frequently found in company with ambitious and unquiet mediocrity. 
“He constantly had, even with his best friends, an air of mystery and 
reserve which seemed to indicate that he knew some momentous secret, 
and that his mind was labouring with some vast design. In this way he 
got and long kept a high reputation for wisdom.” Nor was it, the his- 
torian adds, till that reputation had made him an Earl, a Knight of the 
Garter, Lord High Treasurer of England, and master of the fate of 
Europe, that his admirers began to find out that he was really a dull 
puzzle-headed man.§ Altogether the picture of a man 


Who on mere credit his vain trophies rears. || 


All the surer is he of oracular repute, if, like “ Sir Guy with his old white 
h | 
He daunteth his wit with haws and hums, 
Coughing with grandeur, and curling his thumbs.4 


De Quincey has complimented Coleridge with making heroes for his own 
private hero-worship out of a set of mere Bunsby shallow-pates and num- 
skulls. Coleridge, he says, blew upon these withered anatomies, eo 
the blowpipe of his own creative genius, a stream of gas that swelled the 
tissue of their antediluvian wrinkles, forced colour upon their cheeks, and 
splendour upon their sodden eyes. “Such a process of ventriloquism 
never has existed. He spoke by their organs. They were the tubes; 





* As Butler has it, 


“For things said false, and never meant, 
Do oft prove true by accident.” 
But_er’s Satires. - 


+ Prior, A Fable from Phedrus. t Self, ch. xx, 
§ Macaulay, Hist. of England, vol. iv. pp. 464-5. 

| Churchill, The Prophecy of Famine. 

q Leigh Hunt, The Palfrey. 
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and he forced through their wooden machinery his own Beethoven 
harmonies.’”* 

Major Pawkins, we learn from Mr. Dickens, was a Pennsylvanian gen- 
tleman, distinguished by a very large skull, and a great mass of yellow 
forehead ; in deference to which commodities, it was currently held in bar- 
rooms and other such places of resort, that the major was a man of huge 
sagacity. ‘ He was further to be known by a heavy eye and a dull slow 
manner ; and for being a man of the kind who—mentally speaking—re- 
quires a deal of room to turn himself in. But in trading on his stock of 
wisdom, he invariably proceeded on the principle of putting all the goods 
he had (and more) into his window ; and that went a great way with his 
constituency of admirers.’’+ 

Another species of the genus Bunsby occurs in the same work, in the 
portly person of a red waistcoated and short pepper-and-salt coated hall- 
porter, a “ stately simpleton,” whom rival offices had tried to lure away; 
to whom Lombard-street itself had beckoned, and to whom rich companies 
had whispered, “ Be a Beadle!” One grave with imaginary cares of 
office; who, having nothing whatever to do, and something less to take 
care of, would look as if the pressure of his numerous duties made him a 
solemn and a thoughtful man. 

There is a stately blockhead of the same make, in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
“Dead Secret,” whose preposterous inanity is misinterpreted by at least 
one admirer into transcendent intellect. 

Then again there is in one of Holme Lee’s fictions a Mr. Paley, who 
glories in one of those cheap reputations for wisdom and superiority of 
character which are earned by the possession of a bald head, an owlish 
solemnity of expression, and a peculiar slowness and indistinctness of 
speech. ‘The man never either said anything or did anything, yet all 
Mirkdale regarded him as a scholar and profound thinker.”” And we are 
told how successfully he encouraged the idea by occasionally delivering 
sententious paradoxes, to the end that all brilliant talkers are people of 
small brain, just as shallow streams babble most; and his converse propo- 
sition was that silent, stupid folk are the solid and reliable props of the 
temple of wisdom. § 





* “First came Dr. Andrew Bell. Was he dull? Is a wooden spoon dull? 
Fishy were his eyes; torpedinous were his manners,” &c.—De Quincey on Cole- 
ridge and Opium-eating, 1845. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xvi. t Ibid., ch. xxvii. 

Sylvan Holt’s Daughter, ch. xii. 
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DRESDEN CHINA. 


THERE was, among the many noteworthy things at the late Inter- 
national Exhibition, a splendid collection of Dresden china, exhibited by 
the Saxon government from its works at Meissen. These works, the 

rent manufactory in Europe, still maintain their rank against their 
ormidable rivals at Sévres and Berlin ; they are, perhaps, more than b 
them, threatened by their youngest competitor, the fruit of English skill 
and enterprise. Nevertheless, whatever may be the claims of its rivals, to 
the Meissen manufacture belongs the merit of a first appearance on the 
stage in Europe, and a brief sketch of the inventor’s life, and the cireum- 
stances leading to the invention of porcelain, may not prove uninteresting. 
Many of our readers, possessors of beautiful vases, exquisite cups, or 
splendid dinner-services—of charming little ornaments or figures modelled 
with artistic skill—may not be familiar with the curious history of the 
origin of Dresden china. 

From the oldest times, the human mind has been inclined to seek the 
fulfilment of its desires by the help of mysterious and supernatural agencies. 
To know the future, to prolong life, to restore old age to youth and health, 
to find the philosopher’s stone, to obtain dominion over spirits—to change 
lead into gold—have always formed the dreams of the covetous and 
aspiring. If, in our own time, part of these propensities still manifest 
themselves, it is not surprising that our forefathers possessed them in a 
much higher degree. What now-a-days still appears in the form of table- 
moving, spirit-rapping, or prophesying, in the middle ages took the shape 
of astrology, necromancy, and gold-making. 

Adepts in these arts travelled from town to town, from court to court. 
They were mostly Italians, or such natives as had returned adventurers 
from foreign travel. After the restoration of the Church of Rome by the 
Jesuits, when the Inquisition cited before its tribunals high and low, good 
and bad, the emigration of doubtful characters from the sunny peninsula 
probably increased. 

After Luther’s time, such foreign adventures often appear’ at the 
German courts. The emperor, Rudolph II., sat at the Hratchin at 
Prague surrounded by alchymists and astrologers, sinking uncounted sums 
in the crucible, or absorbed in the search of the destiny of mankind in the 
stars, inaccessible to all business of this earth, while the clouds were 
gathering from which the tornado of the Thirty Years’ War was to burst. 
During that fearful struggle, the secret sciences and black arts were by 
no means at rest. The famous Wallenstein trusted to the lore of his 
astrologer Seni until Piccolomini’s treason and Deveroux’s murderous 
partisan proved that the stars had lied. Rumour told of the great 
Gustavus having received aid from an enthusiastic admirer, an alchymist 
possessed of the great secret of gold-making. The poorer the nation be- 
came through the devastation of the war, the more frequent the stories 
of riches obtained by supernatural agency; the smaller the revenues of 
the princes from their impoverished lands, the greater their desire to make 
up for them by employing adepts to work at the secret arts. While 
astrology aud necromancy occupied the minds of men less after the war 
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than before, the belief in the possibility of converting common into 
precious metal by chemical agency became general. 

Adepts at this art then were busier than ever before. There were few 
residences of great or small lords where secret laboratories were not at 
work. Mostly adventurers with but superficial knowledge, but impudent 
and cunning, these adepts often sueceeded in making their patrons their 
willing tools, fleecing them at the same time to a considerable extent. 
But it was a dangerous game. Many a princely disciple grew impatient, 
either mistrusting the powers or the willingness of his sage. In the first 
case, disappointment and vexation condemned the impostor to imprison- 
ment or worse; in the second, he was locked up to compel him to reveal 
the secret which he was suspected to withhold. Those adventurers, who 
knew what they were about, often changed their places, suddenly disap- 

ing by precipitate flight. It was too dangerous for them long to stay 
in one place ; the paw of the princely lion, at first patting them, might 
easily stretch out its claws and deal a sudden and terrible blow. 

Not only was the belief in gold-making common among the higher 
classes ; it was general also among the people, all those especially whose 
trade or occupation had anything to do with metals or chemicals, dream- 
ing of discovering the great secret and dabbling in experiments. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century a mintmaster, John Adam 
Boettger by name, was employed by one of the counts of Reuss, whose 
dominions still form one of the smallest German principalities. The 
mintmaster tried his hand at the great discovery, and at his death left a 
“ receipt” for making gold to his son, John Frederick Boettger. 

The boy, born at Schleitz in 1685, showed in early youth a’ great liking 
for chemical experiments, and, when grown bigger, was sent, after his 
father’s death, as apprentice to one of the largest apothecary shops in 
Berl. Though having made his entrance into his new sphere of life at 
the early age of twelve, he soon distinguished himself by extraordinary 
assiduity at all chemical studies, working with particular zeal in his master’s 
laboratory. After some time he obtained, by some means or other, an 
alchymistic manuscript, which he began to study night and day, absent- 
ing himself frequently for making secret experiments, or shutting himself 
up at night in the laboratory for the same purpose. The more he became 
absorbed in these pursuits, the less he became fit for active business. His 
strange manner was the ridicule of his fellow-apprentices; his absence of 
mind caused him to commit mistakes in making up medicines, so as to 
endanger the health and life of the customers of Herr Zorn, his master. 
The latter often threatened to send him home in disgrace, the apothecary 
being the more dissatisfied with his eleve as he discovered that his materials 
were used for the secret experiments. 

Ridicule and reproaches, however, had no effect upon young Boettger. 
About the time;that his master’s discontent showed itself, he made the 
acquaintance of an old Greek monk, then living in Berlin. From this 
mysterious Oriental he obtained, as he said, a phial filled with the precious 
tincture, a grain’s weight of which would convert four ounces of lead or 
mercury into gold. 

Provided with this wonderful liquor, he soon experimented in the pre- 
sence of some persons who had become known to him—needy and doubtful 


characters, dabbling also in the secret arts. He succeeded, according to 
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the later testimony of these men, in changing an ounce of mercury into 
the finest gold, divided it into three pieces, and gave it to his three 
admiring friends. One of them, Siebert by name, was so convineed of 
the reality of the discovery, that he offered the young goldmaker an 
asylum in his house in one of the suburbs of Berlin. The boy himself, 
now fifteen years old, inflated with self-importance and tired of his master’s 
discontent, soon secretly left his apprenticeship, taking his abode with 
Siebert, outside of the iaiglie gate. 

The studies and labours of the two alehymists, to which they could 
there uninterruptedly devote themselves, seem, nevertheless, to have had 
no beneficial result. After an absence of six months, Boettger returned 
to his master, humbly begging to be readmitted, and softening the heart 
of Frau Zorn by the assurance that he had often been without the half- 
penny necessary to buy a roll for his breakfast. Upon promise of giving 
up all experimenting and dabbling, he was readmitted; but soon, how- 
ever, fell into his old ways. Gaining over a fellow-apprentice and a work- 
man employed in the house, he locked himself up with them at night, and 
again produced, by mixing a small quantity of red powder on one occasion 
with mercury, on another with lead, heated in a crucible, for each a small 
piece of gold. 

His next step was to inform his mother of the fortune he had made, 
sending her from time to time gold ducats, and soliciting her aid in ob- 
taining from his master a shortening of his apprenticeship. Notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of her second husband, a Major Tiemann at 
Magdeburg, who declared his stepson’s pretensions to be moonshine, the 
good woman came to Berlin and prevailed upon Herr Zorn to remit the 
last year of her son’s apprenticeship, who was thus, at the age of sixteen, 
advanced to an apothecary assistant. 

Becoming thus a person of more consequence in the establishment, 
young Boettger soon persuaded his master to allow him to make an ex- 
periment in his presence. The apothecary consented, inviting his son-in- 
law and a friend, both clergymen, as well as his wife, to be of the party. 

On the Ist of October, 1701, Boettger, after supper, brought his 
materials into the drawing-room, put a crucible on the fire, and requested 
the gentlemen present to put metal into it. One of the clergymen, Herr 
Winkler, put eighteen double groschen pieces, weighing two ounces, into 
the melting-pan, himself stirring the fire, so as to keep Boettger from 
practising a sleight-of-hand. ‘The silver being melted, the goldmaker 
produced from his pocket a small glass with red powder, took out about 
a grain, and handing it to the pastor, requested him to wrap it in paper 
and throw it into the molten mass. 

As soon as this was done, and the metal in a fluid state, the crucible 
was opened and its contents poured out as gold. 

The master and his friends witnessed this result with the greatest 
astonishment, the two clerical visitors duly taking occasion of warning 
Boettger of the dangers and temptations to which those hunting after 
riches were invariably exposed. One of them, nevertheless, went the next 
day with the precious metab to a bullion-dealer, where it was assayed and 
declared to be gold extraordinarily fine and pure. 

It could not fail that Boettger’s wonderful achievements, known to s0 
many persons now, soon became the town talk of Berlin. He soon had 
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the reputation of a successful adept, and the chemist’s shop was thronged 
with curious people come to see the wonderful apothecary assistant. 

These rumours even reached the court. The king, Frederick I., the 
same who had added to the electoral bonnet of Brandenburg the royal 
crown of Prussia, made eager inquiries where, and how much, gold had 
been made. Frau Zorn was requested to let his majesty see the piece 

uced in her presence. She presented it, in due respect, to the royal 
inquirer, who in return sent her a gold medal, which the descendants of 
Herr Zorn are said still to possess. The piece of Boettger’s gold lay for 
many years in the king’s secret drawer, being finally deposited in the 
royal library at Berlin. 

It has been said above to what dangers those pretending to possess the 

ious secret were at that period exposed. Rumours came to Boettger’s 
ears that it was in contemplation to put him to the test—to arrest him, 
and to make him prove whether he was a goldmaker or an impostor. He 
must not have felt over-confident in his powers, for he resolved to save 
himself by flight. 

It was about four weeks after the experiment in Herr Zorn’s drawing- 
room, that his assistant for a second time secretly left his house. Hiding 
himself for three days in the premises of a spice-dealer, Rober, he was 
informed that immediately on the news of his disappearance the govern- 
ment had offered a reward of a thousand thalers for his apprehension. 
Frightened beyond measure, he walked in the dead of night with his 
friend to a neighbouring village, where he bribed a nephew of Rober’s 
with large promises and two ducats on account, to take him in a light 
cart to the then Saxon town of Wittenberg. The fugitive thus passed 
the Prussian frontier in safety, and arrived on Saxon territory. 

Having provided himself with a letter of introduction from Rober to 
some acquaintance in Wittenberg, Boettger obtained a lodging, and 
caused himself to be inscribed as a gtudent at the university. Four days 
after his flight from Berlin, however, a Prussian officer and guard of 
soldiers appeared at Wittenberg, demanding his extradition as a Prussian 
subject. They applied to the governor, who, as a preliminary step, 
caused the suspected adept to be arrested. It came, however, to the 
governor's ears that Boettger had been looked upon at Berlin as a gold- 
maker; it struck him of what importance so valuable an individual 
might be to his royal master; he resolved not to give him up before 
reporting to Dresden, and asking instructions from the stadtholder of 
Saxony. 

King Augustus “the Strong,” was at that time absent in Poland. 
He also had, like his brother of Prussia, risen from an elector to a king, 
having paid as price for the Polish crown his Protestant faith, since when 
all his descendants, the royal Saxon line, have remained the Catholic 
rulers of a thoroughly Protestant land. The acquisition of that pre- 
carious kingship had cost the Saxon state immense sums; moreover, 
King Augustus was one of the most extravagant, luxurious, and display- 
loving princes who ever sat upon a throne. He was, at the time of 
Boettger’s arrival, engaged in the Northern War against Charles XII. 
of Sweden. During his frequent absence, Prince Fiirstenberg acted as 
stadtholder of Saxony. 

To Fiirstenberg, then, the Governor of Wittenberg made his report, 
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accompanied by a petition from Boettger, who had been prevailed upon 
to seek protection with the Saxon government against Prussia, pointing 
out that he was by birth a native of Reuss-Schleitz, and having com- 
mitted no crime in Prussia, King Frederick had no right to have him 
given up, neither as his subject nor as a criminal. Prince Fiirstenberg, 
strongly imbued like his master with the belief in goldmaking, thought 
the matter of the highest importance. . So valuable a chap, he said, was 
just what King Augustus wanted; it would at once free him of all 
tnsscial difficulties, enable him to satisfy the numerous creditors of the 
royal exchequer, and furnish the sinews of war for the struggle with 
Sweden. 

He gave orders not to give up the prisoner until the king’s own orders 
had been obtained. Boettger was to be treated well but to be kept in 
close confinement. The officers and soldiers guarding him were to answer 
with their lives for his safe detention. But meanwhile the Prussian 
officer and men were to be treated with civility, as else this important 
matter might become the cause of a rupture of friendly relations between 
the two courts. 

Thus, then, had the runaway apothecary’s assistant —scarcely grown out 
of boyhood—become so important a personage that two great kings were 
on the eve of being set by the ears on his account. He showed, no doubt, 
a considerable amount of cunning in confirming the Wittenberg people 
in the belief of his wonderful powers. He threw out hints occasionally 
“that he could do a great deal; that the King of Poland would not be 
sorry for protecting him,” &e. Having been informed that his traps had 
been carefully sealed up and deposited in a fireproof vault, he demanded 
money out of his trunk. “He wanted only the florin pieces ; they 
should not touch the gold coin.” But the governor could not think of 
opening the trunk without authority ; he rather offered the prisoner a 
loan. The Prussian officer vied with the Saxon in supplying Boettger— 
at once handing him ten ducats. 

When afterwards the valuable trunk was opened no money at all was 
found in it ; Boettger’s trick, however, was not taken further notice of. 

Meanwhile his Prussian majesty raved at the escape of the goose that 
was to lay the golden eggs. He stamped with his foot upon the unsatis- 
factory despatches from Wittenberg ; he called his high and well-born 
officials “ asses”’ for having allowed the boy to escape from Berlin. He 
wrote direct to the governor; he wrote to the stadtholder of Saxony— 
all in vain. Only the most urgent representations of his ministers could 
prevent him from recovering the lost one by force of arms. Great was 
the fear at Wittenberg and Dresden of Prussian violence. 

The anxiety of the Saxon officials was, however, soon set at rest by an 
answer from Warsaw. ‘The king, on receiving the important news, had 
consulted till midnight with his confidant, Count Beichling, coming at 
last to the conclusion that the precious bird ought to be kept in his cage 
at all risks. Orders were given to convey Boettger secretly to Dresden, 
and to refer all further demands from Prussia to him, King Augustus, in 

n. 

In a dark November night, under a military escort, Boettger was clan- 
destinely removed to the Saxon capital. In Wittenberg the report was 
spread that he had disappeared, nobody knew how. Arrived at Dresden, 
June—vOL. CXXXI. NO. DXXII. 0 
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he was lodged in the “ gold-house,” a part of the royal palace, in which 
for many years a pai, iin had been established. All persons to 
whom his removal and new abode had officially become known were bound 
by a solemn oath to guard the secret. Two councillors were made re- 
sponsible for his safety, having to share his confinement under pretext of 
keeping him company. His liberty was as much restricted as at Witten- 
berg, only under a milder form ; but his treatment was as well as could 
be, all his wants being abundantly supplied out of the palace kitchen and 
cellars. 

Prince Fiirstenberg’s wish was to prevail on him voluntarily to part 
with his secret. The adept, however, while ostensibly consenting, was 
clever enough to attach conditions, under which his art, he said, only 
could succeed. If the trials in contemplation failed, he could always 
ascribe the failure to the non-fulfilment of these conditions. As long as 
he himself was present, he easily succeeded, by some means or other, in 
convincing the stadtholder of the reality of his pretensions, producing 
before him small quantities of gold, in the same way as he had done at 
Berlin. But the prince now intended paying a visit to his royal master 
at Warsaw upon state business; one of the matters of import to be laid 
before the king was Boettger’s great discovery. Fiirstenberg, fully be- 
lieving in it, was eager to lay before Augustus ocular proof of its reality. 
He was, at the same time, so much convinced of Boettger’s sincerity, that 
he looked upon him as his particular protégé. 

After the two had amply discussed the matter, the prince received from 
Boettger the necessary ingredients for making an experiment. The adept 
packed all in a small box, and on delivering it took Fiirstenberg’s solemn 
a not to make an experiment in the presence of any other person, 

ut the king’s alone, and not until the divine aid had been devoutly 
entreated, great piety being the one essential condition under which only 
a favourable result could be arrived at. 

Boetiger thus left a loophole for himself ; if the thing failed, as he most 
likely knew it would, want of piety would be the cause. 

An accident, however, helped him better than this provident clause. 
Prince Fiirstenberg, having arrived at the Polish capital, took the box, 
containing chemicals, metals, and tools, into the royal closet, placing it on 
achair. But it happened that one of the king’s mastiffs exercised his 

mnastics, threw down the box, and scattered the contents. A phial 

led with mercury was broken and the contents lost. 

Fiirstenberg, in great consternation, wrote to Boettger what was to be 
done? The clever adept answered that the mercury had been of a peculiar 
description, not to be had at Warsaw; all experiments without it would 
be out of the question. 

But the king was impatient, and Fiirstenberg was obliged to procure 
other mercury to make the trial. On the 26th of December, 1701, the 
two princely personages locked themselves, late at night, into one of the 
most secret apartments of the palace, tucked up their sleeves, put on 
aprons, and worked for two hours with their own high hands as hopeful 
alchymists. They besmeared the crucible with chalk, put mercury into 
it, with borax and some of Boettger’s gold tincture, covered it with a lid, 
and left it for an hour and a half on a clear fire. When they took it out 
the result was anything but what they expected. The mass had become 
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stone hard, so that the crucible had to be broken to take it out. It was 
of a lime-like composition, as much unlike gold as possible. The king 
said good-naturedly, he supposed they had not handled it right; Fiirsten- 
berg ought to write to Boettger for new instructions. This the latter did, 

ing his utmost surprise at the failure, as there had surely been no 
want of piety, he himself having had his thoughts directed all the time 
to divine aid, and the king having taken the sacrament but two days 
before ! 

The difficulties with which Augustus had to contend in Poland—the 
progress which his Swedish foe made—absorbed his attention so much 
that the gold making was not tried again before the stadtholder returned 
to Dresden. Here he learned from Boettger’s guardians that the latter 
showed the greatest discontent at his confinement, loudly complaining that 
by want of fresh air and walking exercise his health as well as his mind 
were suffering. It was not surprising that a young man, seventeen years 
old, felt the loss of liberty; nor could he conceal from himself that the 
game which he had begun to play might end in criminal proceédings, the 
result of which might be imprisonment for life in a dungeon, or death by 
the hangman. He had, however, spirit and audacity enough to hit upon 
the right means to frighten his princely patron, and to keep up the belief 
that ultimately he would realise his promises. 

He began by threatening, in his accesses of ill temper, that he would 
destroy himself. When, in consequence of these threats, his supervision 
and confinement became more rigorous, he pretended to be mad. The 
official report said, “ That he foamed like a horse, bellowed like a bull, 
and ran with his head against the walls, sometimes climbing up to the 
ceiling by means of the antlers with which his prison-room was deco- 
rated; at other times he shook so violently that two soldiers could not 
hold him.” This state of things alarmed the stadtholder so much, that 
he sent medical commissioners to examine him, whose report gave little 
consolation, declaring that they could not make out whether these 
paroxysms were real or weno 24 Anxious to preserve the precious 
captive in good condition, the stadtholder now tried the effect of a better 
treatment, introducing Boettger at the same time to one of his intimates, 
Herr von Tschirnhaus, a Saxon nobleman, much occupied in chemical 
and alchymistic studies, whom the young apothecary succeeded in pre- 
possessing in his favour. 

His treatment was altered now. He was lodged in two spacious 
rooms, having a view on the palace garden, and had a billiard-room and 
a prayer-closet, as well as several vaults as workrooms, assigned to him. 
He was allowed to walk in the garden, to invite such officials as were in 
the secret, was supplied with all good things, and, in short, treated like a 
man of consequence. Tschirnhaus and the stadtholder himself frequently 
came to dine with him. Boettger seemed to have nothing to complain 
of but the loss of unrestricted liberty. 

He felt, however, that all this would last only as long as he could keep 
up the belief in his secret art, availing himself of every pretext for de- 
ferring the expectations of his patrons. By his removal it had become 
necessary ‘to build new ovens, &c.; he adroitly gained nearly a year’s 
delay by this. Other circumstances then again contributed, not only to 
put off the decision, but to heighten his value in the eyes of the Saxon 
fovernment. 

02 
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From Prussia, exertions were made again to get him back. Prussian 
spies and soldiers in disguise lurked in Dresden and its vicinity. Boettger’s 
mother came with several other women, probably with money provided 
from Berlin, creating a great disturbance in the Saxon capital when she 
was not allowed to see her son. All this confirmed the stadtholder in his 
faith. Why should the King of Prussia make such repeated exertions, 
even going to the extent of trying to kidnap the prisoner, and risking 
thereby a conflict with Saxony ? 

King Augustus was losing one battle after the other against Charles XII. 
in Poland. Nevertheless, he did not forget the alchymist in Dresden, 
finding time even occasionally to write to him. Secresy was so strictl 
observed, that in these letters Boettger’s name is never foheeses | 
Speaking of him, the king called him “ l"homme de Wittenberg,” or “a 
certain person”—when addressing him, styled him “ Monsieur Schrader” 
—while the stadtholder directed letters to Boettger only “to my well- 
known friend.” By command, the adept, in his answers, had to sign 
himself *‘ Jean Frederic,” or “‘ Notus.” So much hope did King Augustus 
still build upon him, that he said, in one of his letters from Poland: 
“ Things are very bad here; I see no prospect of speedy help, unless God 
assists me through you.’ As the Swedish arms made further progress, 
such royal appeals became more urgent. The king wrote repeatedly that 
all would end badly, unless Boettger justified his confidence by soon pro- 
ducing gold. 

And yet the bird in the golden cage did nothing. He had succeeded 
now for two years in putting off the test. The mastiff at Warsaw and 
the King of Sweden had admirably assisted him in disarming all sus- 

icion. Months passed again, until at last his patrons gave signs of 
impatience. He had cost already considerable sums, but the more he was 
pressed the greater became his impudence. 

Upon one occasion he demanded a thousand ducats from the king, 
who, though in the greatest straits, procured and sent them from Elbing. 
Boettger, in return, kept up the royal confidence by sending from time 
to time “small samples of what he could do”—probably pieces of gold 
not difficult to procure for one abundantly supplied with money. 

At last, however, when the stadtholder insisted on something substan- 
tial being done, and no further excuses availed, he answered that he 
surely meant to save the king and the country. By next St. Peter’s- 
day he would make gold to the amount of three hundred thousand 
thalers, after that, one hundred thousand monthly. Secretly, however, 
> _ that a crisis was at hand for him, and prepared to save himself by 

ight. 

_An accident again came to his aid. The king had a dangerous fall 
with his horse, feeling for a short time doubts of his recovery. Wishing 
to secure Boettger’s great secret to his son, still a minor, he resolved to see 
the goldmaker, and despatched a secret messenger to fetch him. This 
personage, an officer named Sternfeld, was also to bring the gold which 
was to be ready by that time. 

Sternfeld succeeded in speaking to the prisoner unobserved, in the 

; garden, bringing the king’s orders, sealed with his ‘“ thumb 
signet,” so that there could be no doubt respecting the officer’s credentials. 
It was agreed that, ou the next evening at nine, horses should be ready 
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outside of the Pirna gate, on the eastern side of Dresden. Boettger re- 
ceived the keys necessary to leave the palace. 

His only chance lay now in escaping by another route. He succeeded 
during the day in communicating with a livery-stable-keeper in the 
Scheffelgasse, of whom he ordered two horses and a servant for the same 
evening. At seven o'clock he secretly left the palace, reached the 
stables, and ordered the horses to be led out of the southern gate. 
Walking there himself, he safely passed out of the capital ; mounted and 
galloped off to the Bohemian frontier. 

Having procured fresh horses on the road, he reached Prague the next 
evening, continuing from thence his way to Vienna. Being quite done 
up, on his arrival at the Austrian capital, with the unwonted exercise on 
horseback, he bought a vehicle, and immediately continued his way with 

t-horses to Ens, in Upper Austria. 

Whichever place he might have intended for his refuge, his progress 
was cut short at Ens. No postilion would drive him farther in the night, 
the roads being too dangerous ; he was obliged to stop till the next 
morning, but had scarcely began to unpack his luggage at the post- 
house, when two Saxon officers, with a guard of soldiers, appeared in his 

ursuit and arrested him. 

The fugitive tried to excuse himself by declaring that he intended to 
go to the king in Poland, but had taken the rownd-about way through 
Austria to avoid falling into the hands of the Swedes. Whatever this 
excuse might count for, he was conveyed back to Dresden, being placed 
there in much closer confinement than before. The king was highly dis- 
pleased, reproaching him with ingratitude. He said, “ that, if Boettger 
would communicate his secret, and if it was found practicable, he might 
go wherever he pleased ; but, until he did so, should be kept in strict 
confinement.” From a letter written about this time by the king to 
Fiirstenberg, in which it is said, “the gold sent had been useful in the 
troubled state of affairs,” it appears that Boettger, before his escape, had 
found means to send a quantity somewhat larger than before. It was 
still believed that he could make gold if he would. Else it would be in- 
credible how, as appears from the king’s correspondence with the stadt- 
holder, when Poland was nearly lost and Saxony threatened with in- 
vasion, the royal hopes of retrieving all were greatly founded upon the 
gold expected from Boettger. His history is the best proof of the ex- 
tent to which such illusions then had possession of the minds of men, 
Ultimately, however, a useful invention—the invention of porcelain— 
was to be the result of all these vain hopes. 

Before the goldmaker arrived at this, he had still to undergo some 
vicissitudes. After his capture and return, no less than seventeen persons 
were employed alternately in guarding him by day and night. He was 
allowed occasionally to walk in the garden, but watched, when he did so, 
in a very singular way. A man was placed at an open window, armed 
with a blowing tube. Whenever the captive in his walk made a sus- 
picious move, the sentinel blew a ball at him with great force, demanding 
what he was about! 

Notwithstanding such vexations and continued confinement, Boettger 
did nothing. For two years more he succeeded, by some excuse or 
other, in putting off the evil day. At last Saxony was invaded by the 
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Swedes; the crown jewels, the state archives, and other matters of great 
value were “omar at the fortress of Kénigstein. 
As a valuable piece of state property, the goldmaker was also confined 


At the entrance of Saxon Switzerland, about twenty miles above 
Dresden, on the banks of the Elbe, rises a steep, cone-like rock, on the 
top of which is built the fortress of Konigstein. This place, the fortifica- 
tions of which mostly consist of natural walls of rock, and were former! 
considered impregnable, has long been a state prison, as well as a place 
of refuge in time of trouble, for the Saxon government. The late King 
of Saxony took refuge there as recently as 1849, when the popular party 
were masters of Dresden. 

There were, at Boettger’s time, several prisoners of importance con- 
fined at this fortress. Among them was Count Beichling, once Augustus’s 
favourite and high chancellor—the same with whom he had consulted 
when first Boettger’s detention at Wittenberg had been resolved upon. 
Another was the well-known Patkul, by birth a Swedish nobleman, who 
had left his country and served against it under the Russians. Though 
acting afterwards as Russian ambassador at Dresden, he had been sus- 

ted of treasonable intentions against Russia and Saxony, then allied, 
in order to regain the Swedish king’s favour, and on this suspicion had 
been arrested and sent to Kénigstein. 

Boettger, appearing again incognito at his new prison, came with three 
servants, who were to assist in his labours. He was officially known to 
the commander and garrison only as “the gentleman with three 
servants.” By means of these servants, however, who made acquaintance 
with those of Patkul and the other prisoners of note, the adept established 
secret intercourse with his fellow captives. They succeeded in making 
ya in the walls and floors, through which they crept at night to 
clandestine meetings. Thus exchanging their views and ideas, they con- 
cocted a pilan, not only for escape, but for delivering the fortress into the 
hands of the Swedes. Patkul especially hoped thereby to regain the 
favour of Charles XII., of whose revenge he stood in great fear. The 
execution of the design was fixed for the end of the winter (1707). — 

Boettger, though having taken a principal part in the plot, felt his 
courage fail when the time for action drew near. Notwithstanding the 
probable fate that, as he well knew, awaited him when Augustus’s patience 
would be exhausted, he shrank from repaying the favours shown him by 
so treasonable an act. More selfish considerations may also have entered 
his mind: by betraying the conspiracy he would render an important 
service, atoning thereby for the imposition hitherto practised on his royal 

ron. 
He called his three servants, and with tears and wringing of hands, 
was, or pretended to be in astate of helplessness and despair, asking their 
advice what to do. They counselled discovery of the plot. Through 
one of them the commander was communicated with, who prevented any 
attempt at escape by increased vigilance, while Boettger revealed the 
whole plan by writing to the authorities at Dresden. 

It does not appear from his history whether he gained much favour 
by this betrayal ; but it must have counted for something with the king, 
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who, for a short time yet, had patience with him. His fellow-prisoners, 
at all events, were prevented from making their escape. 

Patkul had the worst fate. The King of Sweden, as one of the con- 
ditions of peace, insisted on his being given up to him, The unfortunate 
prisoner was taken to the Swedish head-quarters at Altranstaedt, chained 
to a pole in open camp, and kept lying there like a dog for three months, 
being finally conducted to Poland and crushed on the wheel. Such was 
the vengeance of Charles XII. on one who, as he said, had made a plan 
“to make Sweden small ;” such was the fate to which Boettger helped 


Patkul. 
After the conclusion of peace, the goldmaker was taken back to 


Dresden. 
At the place now called Briihls Terrasse, known as a pleasant resort 
to all visitors of the Saxon capital, stood at that time a building on the 
old wall of the town, which there formed a bastion called “ the Maiden’s 
Bastion,” “‘ die Jungfer Bastei.” The name arose from stories afloat 
among the people of a secret place of execution existing in the vaults of 
the bastion. It was said that any prisoner whose disappearance without 
traces was desirable, was conducted to a machine in the shape of a female, 
having swords in both hands. As soon as his foot touched a certain 
lank, the “ Maid” struck off his head, which at once rolled into the 
river Elbe by a trapdoor. Whether this old-fashioned sort of guillotine 
still existed in Boettger’s time is uncertain ; but the terrible vault existed, 
as we find that those persons who, assisting the adept, had to be sworn 
to secresy, were taken there, to surround the oath with more awe and 
solemnity. 

In the building on the bastion Boettger was now confined. He was 
placed under military supervision. But worse than the strict guard kept 
‘ over him was the king’s continual presence in Dresden. Poland being 
lost for the time, Augustus had no cause for leaving his German lands as 
before. 

He visited Boettger repeatedly, and at last no longer concealed his 
impatience. On one occasion he left the goldmaker with the significant 
words: “ Boettger, finish the business, or »” and Boettger read, in 
the wrathful eyes of his majesty, the sequel of the sentence, “or you 
will swing on the gallows!’ He passed many a sleepless night after this 
interview, and was in complete despair. 

It is evident that the proofs of his ability to make gold given at 
Berlin, upon which his exaggerated importance and whole career had 
been founded, must have been frauds. Had he been able to produce any 
com position resembling gold, he would now, at the eleventh hour, un- 
questionably have tried to save himself by repeating the same experi- 
ment. As he could do nothing, he saw his doom befoye his eyes. Fate, 
however, had decreed differently. He was to be saved, rt son more 
by a lucky accident. Seeking in vain to produce gold, he hit upon the 
composition for making porcelain. 

He had conceived the idea that his experiments in yao a metal 
resembling gold might yet succeed if he could make his crucibles strong 
enough to bear an increased amount of heat. Excited to feverish activity . 
by his fear of the king’s anger, he incessantly tried compositions of various 
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sorts of clay to arrive at this result. One of these came out of the 
fire as porcelain. He made the invention about two months after being 
confined at the “‘ Maiden’s Bastion,’’ in October or November, 1707. 

Porcelain was at that time an article of so much value, that for its 
invention the failure in goldmaking might well be pardoned. Immense 
sums went to the East for Chinese or Japanese vases, cups, plates, or 
figures. They constituted articles of the greatest luxury. To dine off 
real “china” was considered nearly as good as dining off gold plate, 
while the rooms of the rich and higher classes were overladen with ex- 

nsive ornaments. The King of Saxony was so great an admirer of 
it, that he had amassed the splendid collection still filling eighteen rooms 
in the “ Japanese” palace at Dresden, at the cost of several millions of 
thalers. 

The trade was chiefly in the hands of the Dutch, who derived con- 
siderable profits from it through their extensive commerce with the East. 
In return they supplied the Eastern markets with smalts for producing 
the fine blue colour often seen in Chinese porcelain. These smalts they 
mostly drew from Saxony, where the Erzgebirge, the ore mountain, pro- 
duces them. It was, therefore, not surprising that, besides the king’s 
propensity for possessing porcelain, the Saxon government should have 
felt much interest in the matter. 

Boettger at first invented only the mass for making brown china ; two 
years afterwards, he succeeded in producing the white article. As soon 
as his first experiments had succeeded, he worked night and day with un- 
tiring zeal and activity; built new ovens, had the materials pounded and 
sifted, then ground again to powder, got a skilful workman from the 
Dutch potteries at Delft, and arrived at giving his porcelain a firmness 
and durability equalling in every respect the Chinese. In his largest 
oven an immense fire was kept up uniuterruptedly for five days and 
nights at a time, during which he did not leave it, snatching an hour’s 
rest on a chair only when quite exhausted. 

Working like thie for two years, he was, nevertheless, by his new in- 
vention, not quit of his former engagements. The king, from time to 
time, urged him to make gold, demanding at last peremptorily that he 
should now begin to get ready the sixty million thalers, which he had 
promised to deliver by fifty thousand ducats monthly. Before accom- 
plishing this, he was not to be restored to liberty. 

Boettger had once more recourse to audacity, replying that he could 
only make two hundred thousand ducats annually, and would soon deliver 
half ou account, provided more freedom was given him. Had it been 
granted, he would undoubtedly once more have tried to save himself by 
flight ; but his request was refused. He was watched more closely than 
ever, and had at last nothing left but to confess his inability, throwing 
himself upon the king’s mercy. 

This he did in a long letter forwarded to Poland, whither Augustus 
had then gone again. It seems almost that the king must have amused 
himself in frightening the quondam goldmaker out of his wits by so 
absurd a demand as that of producing the sixty millions, in order to 

unish him for his impudence. The king’s answer is not known, but 

oettger was pardoned, as the result showed. 
Having recovered from his terror, and been reassured by his friends, 
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he devoted himself, after this catastrophe, with renewed zeal to his useful 
labours, which, when his lot was in suspense, he had for some time been 
unable to attend to from pure anxiety of mind. Now, the fear of dungeon 
and hangman vanished, and the royal pardon secured, he boldly wrote 
over the entrance to his laboratory : 


Es machte Gott, der grosse Schdpfer, 
Aus einem Goldmacher einen Tépfer. 


God, the great creator, 
Made a potter out of a goldmaker. 


By a royal patent in 1710, the erection of a large china manufactory 
was decreed. The laboratory on the Jungfer-Bastei proving much too 
small, the castle of Albrechtsburg, at Meissen, was appointed for the 
works, 

This castle, situated on a rock on the banks of the Elbe, in the midst 
of the town of Meissen, half an hour by rail below Dresden, was then 
uninhabited. For centuries the residence of the old margraves of Meissen, 
ancestors of all the Saxon lines as well as of the present royal family of 
Great Britain, the old margravial castle had been rebuilt by Ernest and 
Albert, reigning in common towards the end of the fifteenth century. It 
is four stories high, with two basement stories besides, the vaults of the 
lowest large enough for containing twelve hundred tuns of wine. 

To the spacious rooms of this castle the manufactory was now removed. 
The inventor was named administrator or manager, remaining at his 
abode in Dresden, and visiting Albrechtsburg as often as occasion re- 
quired, always under a guard. Though he succeeded, in a few years, in 
producing the finest specimens of porcelain, surpassing the Chinese in 
durability, polish, variety, and beauty, the works did not thrive under his 
management. Like most inventors, he had no system, was neglectful 
and wasteful, devoid of all commercial and practical knowledge, and, in 
fact, unfit for conducting business on a sound principle. It followed that, 
as long as Boettger lived, the king had to keep up and support the works 
by occasional grants, remaining a loser, for the time at least, by the 
great invention. The royal pride, however, was considerably flattered by 
its having been made in Saxony, and Augustus soon found particular 
pleasure in making presents of the finest articles to male and female fa- 
vourites or princely personages. 

The secret of the invention was rigorously guarded—the workmen, 
bound by oath, being scarcely allowed to leave the castle. Visitors were 
rarely permitted to enter it. When persons of consequence came, whose 
admittance could not be refused, they were not shown over the mixing 
and burning rooms. Lord Scott, the English ambassador, came with his 
secretary in 1711, and they had to content themselves with inspecting 
specimens of the ter vt article. The sale to the public had then not 
yet begun. His lordship had made the remark,‘ That this manufactory, 
if it was in England, would be managed differently and pay better’’— 
from which, probably, the Saxon officials smelt formidable competition 
being in contemplation with the noble visitor. About the same time, 
King Frederick I. of Prussia came, with other princely visitors, to visit 
Augustus at Leipzig. The finest specimens of the then chiefly brown 
china were taken thither; he showed them to his visitors with great 
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satisfaction, and made them presents. All were much pleased, except the 
Prussian king, who observed, “‘ That scampish apothecary boy might as 
well have remained in my country; the brown stuff is better than I 
imagined.” 

Boettger obtained at last, in 1714, his complete liberty, but was not to 
enjoy it long. Thirteen years of confinement had had their effect upon 
his constitution—it was then completely broken. At first from vexation 
and anxiety, afterwards from habit, he had become addicted to strong 
drink ; in the last years of his life he took six bottles of wine a day, 
besides brandy, and was incapable of doing anything without such 
stimulants. 

He died in 1719, only thirty-four years old, leaving the business part 
of the establishment, as well as his private affairs, in the greatest disorder, 

It is not known which materials he used for his first experiments. The 
white china, invented afterwards, was the result of his discovering a 
white clay from the Erzgebirge, and again by accident. 

There lived at that time a manufacturer in a large way in the moun- 
tainous district, who, when out riding one day, observed that his horse’s 
feet sank deeply into a white clay, while passing over part of his land. 
It struck him that this clay might be useful; he took a portion home, 
dried and examined it, and came to the conclusion that it might serve as 
powder for wigs, then in general use. Herr Schnorr—such was the 
manufacturer’s name—succeeded admirably in this speculation, clay 
being a cheaper ingredient for powder than wheaten flour. Boettger, 
observing one day to his servant that his wig felt unusually heavy, was 
informed that*it had been powdered with Schnorr’s powder, made of clay. 
He at once conceived the idea that this might be an ingredient for white 
china, sent for a quantity, experimented, and succeeded. Contracts were 
made with the owner for a regular supply, and “ Schnorr’s earth” still 
forms the greater part of white china. 

After Boettger’s death the manufactory was placed under proper 
management; within a short time it became a source of revenue to the 
state. Progressing from year to year, it was in a flourishing state when 
the Seven Years’ War broke out, but suffered then to so great an extent, 
that for a long time afterwards it did not recover its former prosperity. 
Within the last forty years the manufacture has again made great pro- 
gress, reaching its present state of efficiency. 

Until last year, the works remained at Albrechtsburg. That castle, 
according to report, being again intended for a royal residence, buildings 
have been erected in the neighbourhood, where the manufacture is car- 
ried on at present. 
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THE QUEST. 


IX. 


ON THE TRACK. 


Next day I called on Dr. Jules Regnier. 

The doctor was a man of science.. I believe he has since been eminent 
as a chemist. When I knew him his whole life was devoted to that 
study. 

He seemed at first a man devoid of passion and destitute of interest in 
anything out of the exact sciences. He had no political or theological 
opinions, so far as I could diseover, such opinions are not capable of 
exact expression, nor susceptible of being tested by experiment. He could 
not be said to have any religion, and yet it would have been unfair to 
have called him an Infidel or an Atheist. He simply never thought on 
the subject. He had some difficulty, real or assumed, in bringing back 
his memory to Madame Dumont’s case. It was long ago, and he had no 
recollection of the lady ; but when I spoke of the complaint of which she 
was supposed to have died he then recollected it, he said, as an illustrative 
case of a scientific theory. He had taken notes of it, and taking down a 

manuscript book he turned it over at different places where he thought 
the case would be noted. Under the head “ consumption” we found at last 
the name of Madame Dumont, but it was only entered, and a reference 
made to another page; we turned up this page, the heading at the top 
was “ poison.”’ The entry was as follows: “ The phenomena of tubercular 
consumption may be induced or imitated by the exhibition in small doses 
of a preparation of ossalic acid and antimony. It is very difficult to 
detect, and constitutes, in my opinion, one of the safest methods of 
poisoning known to modern science. The symptoms are cough, expectora- 
tion, and consequent emaciation; the only difference is that the breath 
of the patient is slightly tainted by the acid. This was, I think, a case 
of this peculiar poison. Madame Dumont, aged thirty, apparently in 
good health, was not alleged to have caught cold on any particular occa- 
sion, but suffered from cough and pain in ‘her breast. Called in and 
sounded her lungs—found them slightly affected—prescribed a blister, 
which ought to have removed the inflammation. Called two days after- 
wards—found patient no better, but cough increased, with copious ex- 
pectoration. On sounding chest, injury on Jungs seemed to have made 
progress— pulse good, general health good—peculiar breath. Wednesday : 
patient still worse—had vomited a good deal—asked to see the medicine 
administered—none of it in the house—observed a phial which had the 
same smell as patient’s breath. Suspicion excited—determined to watch 
the case, Thursday: patient worse—other doctors called in. Dr. EL, 
from Paris, &c. Consultation—unanimous that patient was sufferi 
from consumption of the lungs. I differed, and proposed change of scene, 
Offered to take Madame Dumont with me—offer refused. Quarrelled 
stupidly with the other doctors. What an intolerant set we are! Gave 
up attending the patient, who soon after died. Discovered afterwards 
that antimony had been bought from a chemist—hence I am of opinion 
Madame Dumont was poisoned. Query, by whom?” 
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After this there was a blank in the sheet of the diary, and at the foot, 
with the date 16th of August, 1847, was this entry: “ Interview with 
Mr. Dumont—stated my suspicions. Query, could it have been Dumont 
himself who administered the poison ?” 

Such was the entry which Monsieur Regnier read to me, with a 
fectly unconcerned air. He regarded the case purely scientifically. 

I asked him if he had any doubt of the accuracy of his —— of 
the case. He said he had; that he could not attain scientific certainty, 
but he thought that there were many more chances in favour of his theory 
than against it. 

« But,” said I, “ the other medical men were men of science as well as 
you, and Dr. H. was of European celebrity.” 

“ True,” said he; “yet I do not give up my opinion, such as it is, 
formed, as I think on scientific ground, to any authority. I would, on 
the whole, incline to the belief that Madame Dumont was poisoned, 
though all the doctors in Christendom said the contrary. But,” said he, 
“‘T now recollect that in one respect my suspicions were, I think, un- 
founded. I suspected Dumont, and I think I showed him by my manner 
that I did suspect him, and his sudden departure from Lyons seemed to 
confirm my suspicion. I have since had reason to suspect another. 
When Dumont’s books were sold I bought one of them—‘ A Treatise on 
Poisons’—and on looking over it I saw some remarks on the margin, 
indicating a very advanced knowledge of the subject, but which were 
written in another handwriting than Dumont’s, with which I was 
familiar.” 

“Was it & lady’s handwriting or a gentleman’s?” I asked. 

“That,”’ said the doctor, “ I cannot tell; sometimes the two sexes write 
like one another, and this particular handwriting might either have been 
a gentleman’s or a lady’s. I only know it was not Dumont’s.” 

* Could you let me see it ?’’ said I. 

“* With pleasure,” said the doctor. “ Here is the book,” taking a well- 
used volume from his book-case. “It contains some valuable receipts, 
which would have been quite a treasure to Madame Brinvilliers or Madame 
Lafarge, and which it is very interesting for a man of science to know. 
I have tested most of them. Nay,” said he, “ don’t look horrified; I have 
as yet only experimented on dogs and cats. But here are the marginal 
notes.” 

He turned over a page, and on the margin opposite the word Antimony 
there was written: “ This is a mistake. Too much acid in the prescrip- 
tion calculated to produce hemorrhage.” 

In other parts of the book there were other marginal additions in the 
same firm, distinct hand. Whether that of a man or a woman it was 
difficult to say. 

*T don’t like the book,” said the doctor. “It has long been super- 
seded, and, to tell the truth, Madame Dumont’s is a case I don’t like to 
think about, and this book recals it to my mind. I lost a capital oppor- 
tunity of observing a very delicate experiment by my shortness of temper. 
It was the first and the last time I betrayed the interests of science. It 
is 80 very rare one has such an opportunity.” 

Of rescuing human life, you mean?” I said. 

“ Yes, that is my meaning,” said he, “ but not recisely as you intend 


it. Experiments are necessary to science, and the diagnosis of a par- 
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ticular disease, natural or induced, carefully observed, may enable you to 
make a discovery which will save the lives of hundreds, and may even 

ive you a mastery over the disease. I have experimented on myself till 
nearly fatal consequences ensued.” 

« Well, doctor,” said I, “ you are frank and horrible. I should not 
like to employ you as my family physician.” 

«“T have long since given up practice,” said he. “ My life is devoted 
to science.”’ 

Here we were interrupted: by the entrance into his room of a poor 
woman carrying a sickly child. 

Dr. Regnier blushed, and I rose instinctively to interfere between the 
votary of science and his experiment, but I soon saw that it was unneces- 

An appearance of sincere solicitude lighted up the severe face of 
the doctor. He took the little infant tenderly from its mother’s arms, 
carefully felt its pulse, and looked at its tongue ; made up a dose for it 
on the spot, and administered it himself. The dose was simple rhubarb. 

Te poor woman thanked him sincerely, saying that the blessings of 
the poor were on him, and that he did more good than all the doctors in 
Lyons. Whereupon the doctor called her an old fool, said her son would 
be quite well to-morrow, and pushed her out of the door. 

* Ah, doctor,” said I, “I see you are not the scientific monster you 
would wish me to think. You have a heart about you still.” 

The doctor blushed like a woman. “ Nonsense,” said he ; “these poor 

le cannot afford to be experiments. Besides, they are not half so 
interesting as delicate organisms, and, moreover, a case of indigestion is 
not one which promises any very brilliant discoveries. I repeat, I could 
not have had the heart to stop the interesting progress of Madame 
Dumont’s malady. I believe, could I have made acquaintance with the 
very scientific operator, I would have offered him or her some very 
valuable hints.” 

I took my leave of Monsieur Regnier, not very clear whether, if I were 
taken ill, I would call him in, as he might not be aware that I could not 
afford to be an experiment, and might suppose that I had a delicate 
organism. 

One thing struck me as in harmony with the character of a scientific 
man avant-tout, that it had never occurred to him to ask me what right 
I had to question him about Madame Dumont, or what interest I had in 
her case. 

His information was what I had expected from the priest’s narrative, 
who evidently suspected that Madame Dumont had not fairly come to her 
= But if she were poisoned, was Marie the poisoner? and who was 

arie ? 

As yet, however, I doubted the fact that Madame Dumont had been 
poisoned. There was not sufficient evidence to come to so serious a con- 
clusion. There was only the priest’s impression, which was founded on 
80 many romantic surmises that it might, after all, be simply the offspring 
of a fervid imagination. Then as to the doctor, it might have been his 
Opinion which had suggested the priest’s suspicion, and his opinion was 
in opposition to the judgment of all the other doctors ; and as to the book 
on poisons, it had no necessary connexion with the story at all. 

learly there was not yet a case to lay before a jury, and as I had 
assumed that function, and also the office of 8 judge, in a case, too, where 
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the accused party was absent, it was necessary I should get further 


evidence before I came to a conclusion. 

It was not long before an important link was supplied, in rather a re- 
markable way. 

Occasionally I had, in order to lessen the tedium of an evening, gone 
to a cabaret in the Chaleaii Rousse, frequented chiefly by ouvriers. | 
liked their frank conversation better than that of the bourgeoisie, and 
found occasionally among them men of original minds. With one I had 
got intimate, not that I had any liking to the fellow, but his opinions were 
original and unqualified. He was a republican of the deepest red, and 
seemed to delight in my society, as it gave him a safe opportunity to 
ventilate his slightly subversive opinions. He was an advocate for a reign 
of terror, from motives of the highest philanthropy. It was necessary, he 
said, to teach a lesson to those who opposed human progress. Such“a 
lesson had been given by Robespierre and Marat, and the same means as 
they employed would have the same effect now. Moreover, it was neces- 

that aristocrats should be taught the brotherhood of humanity, and 
that lesson could only be inculcated at the expense of I forget how many 
heads. Lastly, the inordinate riches of the upper classes was contrary to 
all the principles of eternal justice, which proclaimed that one man was as 
good as another. Hence a repartition had become necessary before the 
new moral world could be properly set afloat. 

I mentioned, as a slight objection to these doctrines, that men in reality 
were not equal—a truth which he admitted, alleging that he did not insist 
on an equal distribution, but one in proportion to intelligence. 

“ And why not,” said I, “when you are at it, to virtue also?” 

“© bah!” said my philosopher. ‘“ What is virtue? It has a merely 
geographical and relative meaning ; but intelligence is definite, and can 
be ascertained.” 

I did not ask him how; he would probably have proposed a universal 
competitive examination, in which, strange to say, he would have stooda 
waidhititnbe of obtaining a large slice of the common good, for notwith- 
standing his extremely absurd political opinions, Monsieur Jaeques 
Osetout—such was his real or adopted name—was a man of considerable 
attainments. He was a good mathematician and an expert mechanician, 
and he had also made himself a tolerable English and German scholar. 

One evening I walked homewards from the cabaret with Osetout. We 
continued our usual conversation, and I recollect he added to his former 
elucidations of the preliminaries essential to his republic, that England 
must be revolutionised and the queen and aristocracy got rid of. 

As in loyalty bound I ventured a protest, and was insensibly drawn 
into more earnest argument than I had hitherto held with him. Either 
he or I approached nearer to one another, and I felt his pure republican 
hand quietly inserted in my pocket. 

He was no adept, so I allowed the theft to be consummated, and seized 
Monsieur Osetout by the throat, just as he was about to transfer my 
purse to his own pocket. 

Now although the act was perfectly justifiable on republican principles, 
as at that time I had a greater share of the common good than my com- 
panion, and it was but just he should equalise matters, he was aware that 
the police had antiquated notions on the subject, and for reasons best 
known to himself he did not like to try the effect of his logic on them. 
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So after struggling vainly for some time in m grasp, which was strong 
enough to have mastered any two French republicans, he subsided into 
entreaty, and told me that if I released him he would tell me something 
which he knew would interest me. 

As I had no wish myself to make acquaintance with the police, I had 
no difficulty in acceding to his request. I made him sit down, and 
still retaining my hold, | requested him to proceed with what he had 
to say. 

- i was once,” said my campanion, “a servant of Monsieur Dumont. 
That, you will readily believe, was before I became a philosopher and 
Jearned the rights of man: one of which is that no one is bound to be 
servant to another. But it is too late to discuss that question, and perhaps 

ou are not inclined.” 

“Not in the least,” said I; “it is quite unnecessary, as I perfectly 

with you. Proceed with your story.” 

“ Well,” said he, “I was servant to Monsieur Dumont, and I happen 
to know that everything connected with Monsieur Dumont is interesting 
to you. You areaware Monsieur Dumont—or let us drop the monsiear, 
it sticks in my throat—Dumont had a wife and a sister-in-law. The wife 
was a poor affectionate thing, deeply in love, you will hardly believe it, 
with her husband, who was also the very uninteresting character generally 
known as a benevolent, high-minded man—in short, a moral aristocrat, 
who insulted the people by his pity, and took little or no interest in 
politics. " I really think that he and his wife believed in religion such as 
you see it at Notre Dame, up the hill there. The sister, however, was 
quite a different creature. O she was beautiful! and, moreover, en- 
hghtened ; and when I became a republican, I often thought I would like 
her as part of my share in the revolution. I think, too, I was not indif- 
ferent to her. 1 am not ill-made, you will allow” (the fellow would not 
have passed muster in personal appearance as an English tailor), “and I 
have an intelligent expression, and Marie—that was her name—was not 
particular. There was a man of the name of Cameron who was very in- 
timate with her, but she had no affection for him; but there was one for 
whom she had an affection, and that, unfortunately for her, was her 
brother-in-law. He, worthy man, did not see, at all events did not return 
her affection, which conduct naturally excited in Marie, who was an en- 
lightened woman, and always reasoned logically, an extreme hatred 
towards her sister, who stood in her way. 1 saw this clearly, and so did 
Father Anselmo, the confessor, of whom I have not yet spoken, and who, 
indeed, does not deserve to be spoken of, as he was weak enough sincerely 
to believe the religion he professed. However, he and I knew Marie’s 
secret. What he got to keep it, or whether he did keep it, I don’t know. 
I was well paid, however, not to keep that secret, but another, which is 
what I am about to tell you, and which I dare say can do no great harm, 
as Marie, if alive, must now be old and ugly. At any rate, she has not 
sent me any money for a long time, and as 1 know neither her present 
name nor where she lives, I don’t know where to apply. The secret after 
all is, you may think, not a very important one. You know Madame 
Dumont fell ill and died, and that Marie was nurse. She employed me 
to purchase medicines. Now I know something about chemistry, and in 
My Opinion antimony is not to be recommended for a cold or for an affec- 
tion on the chest—at least it did not answer well when I subsequently 
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administered it to a friend who had enlisted my gratitude by lending me 
money. However, whether it be the proper remedy for phthisis or not, I 
know Marie Lescure paid me five Napoleons not to mention to Dumont 
or the doctors that I had bought it, and it was not the only five Napoleons 
I got from her subsequently to induce me to keep the secret, which I 
assure you I kept so long as it was profitable. That,” he continued “ is my 
secret, and now must ask you to redeem your promise and let me go. 

“ ] will keep my promise,” said I; ‘but there is one question you must 
answer me first. How came you to know that I had any interest in 
Dumont or his wife?” 

“ That,” said he, “ I would rather not answer.” 

“If you don’t,” I said, “I deliver you over to the police.” 

“ Your arguments, Mr. Smith, are very convincing, but how will you 
know whether what I may tell you is true or false ? You must admit you 
have no right to ask me the question, and, therefore, by all the rules of 
ethics, I have a right to give you an answer which will put you on a wrong 
scent.” 

“T admit your logic,” said I ; ‘‘it is incontrovertible, but I will take my 
chance. I will judge of the probable truth of your answer. If it does 
not please me, a night or two in prison may sharpen your ingenuity.” 

** Well,” said Osetout, “if you will have it, I had my information from 
Paris, from a letter received by post, which letter has no signature, but 
contains a persuasive argument, and the handwriting I know to be that of 
Mr. Cameron.” 

“Can you let me see the letter ?”’ said I. 

“T assure you I cannot; I make it arule to destroy all private letters; 
it is only thus that perfect confidentiality can be maintained.” 

“ Well, then, tell me its terms.” 

“You draw both on my memory and imagination,’’ replied Osetout ; 
“but so far as I recollect, it was simply a request to watch your move- 
ments, and retail to him what you did.” 

** What was the address he gave you ?” said I. 

“That cannot much interest you,” he replied. “ It was Mr. Cameron, 
Poste Restante, Paris.”’ 

I could make nothing further out of my friend, and had anything but 
perfect reliance on what I had got. On the whole, however, my sus- 
picions against Marie Lescure were strengthened, and I wrote when I 
went home the following, as the résumé of my investigations up to this 
time : 

1, Find man in Morgue. 

2. Find his grave and immortelle. 

8. Immortelle has initials M. L. 

4. Identify him as Monsieur Laporte. 

5. Find his clothes and letters, which latter indicate that he resided at 
Lyons. 


6. At Lyons find a man, Dumont, who had lived there twenty years 


7. He had a wife, a daughter, a sister-in-law, a false friend, and a good 
priest. 

8. Identify Dumont as the Man of the Morgue and Laporte. 

9. His wife dies, I suspect, poisoned by her sister. So thinks the 
priest, so thinks the doctor, so says the servant. 
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10. Lady in Paris had been inquiring after Monsieur Laporte, the Man 
of the Morgue. 
11. I suspect this lady is Marie Lescure. 


X. 


I FOLLOW UP THE TRACK. 


I remained in Lyons some days longer, but gained no additional infor- 
mation. 

One day I went down the Rhéne by one of those extraordinary 
steamers, hike foul salmon of Titanic size, which navigate that river below 
Lyons. We sailed the length of Chateau Neuf, through a rich vine 
and mulberry country. I returned on foot, exploring the old towns on 
the banks, and reached Lyons full of admiration of the “ Golden Land,” 
after an absence of three days. 

On arriving at the Hétel Collet I was told a gentleman wished to see 
me, and to my astonishment and delight there entered Albert Trelles. 

He was fully as pleased to see me, and we embraced like brothers. I 
noticed, however, an important expression on his face, and asked what had 
brought him to Lyons. 

“TI came here on your account,” he said; “and it is lucky you have 
returned to-day. ‘To-morrow would have been too late.” 

“ What in Heaven’s name is the matter?” saidI. ‘ Nothing, I hope, 
about Adéle?” 

“Nothing about her in the mean time,” he replied. “ About yourself 
in the first place, and let me speak without interruption. I don’t know 
how it has happened,” he said, “ but my uncle has discovered the affection 
between you and my cousin. Now don’t interrupt me,” said he, “ we will 
discuss that afterwards. Well, my uncle is enraged at it, as it is in the 
way of his arrangements with Count Merville, the carrying out of which 
has become a most important matter for both, and my aunt has entered 
into it even more keenly than they. Well, the result is that they have 
all three laid their heads together to ruin you. They have found out that 
infernal folly of yours about the Man in the Morgue. Lagrange says he 
‘has discovered that you have seized all that individual’s property—though 
how a man in the Morgue can have property I don’t know. “This one, 
however, had, and you have got hold of it, it is said, by pretending to be 
his relation, and that uncle says is not true. Moreover, the name you 
have assumed is not your name, and I must say I am so far of his opinion, 
for you are rather a mysterious gentleman.” 

“Tam obliged to you and your uncle,” said I, interrupting him, “ for 
_ solicitude as to my private affairs; but I would prefer they were let 

one.” 

“ My good fellow,”’ said Albert, “don’t be angry—at least with me— 
till you hear the end of my story. If Iam wrong and you are John Smith, 
and cousin to a man in the Morgue, I ask your pardon; but I confess I 
would like you better if my uncle were right, as Seba Smith is not a name 
to my taste, aud any association-with the Morgue is disagreeable. But 
pray let me get on, and don’t fly into a passion, and keep in mind that I 
don’t agree with my uncle one step further than I have said. There, say 
we are friends, and I will proceed.” 
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“You are a good fellow, Albert,” said I, “fora Frenchman. Go on, 
I will not interrupt you.” 

“ Well, having your word for it, I go on to remark that my worthy 
uncle says you are a swindler, and that he will lay the matter imme. 
diately before the police. To which my aunt replied that it was clearly 
his duty to do so. Then the difficulty occurred to find out where you 
were; but this difficulty my worthy aunt said she would get over by in- 
quiries at the post-office and at your old lodgings. You will probably ask 
how I heard all this. Well, if you will have it, I listened behind the 
door. It was very mean and shabby, you will say, but aunt and uncle are 
not people to treat chivalrously, and, besides, | owe you something. [| 
determined,” he continued, “to warn you, for I had little doubt the two 

tting their ingenious heads together, and not grudging money, would 
find out where you were; but the difficulty with me, who have neither 
money nor ingenuity, was to solve the same problem. I went the nearest 
way at it. I ran to Jourdain, who luckily is your friend. I told him it 
was absolutely necessary I should have your address in order to warn you 
against instant danger, and after a good deal of pressing and pledging, 
thanks to my own ingenuous- face, he gave me your address, and, as 
my uncle and aunt are prompt people in their measures, I took the train, 
and here I am, I hope, before any letter to the police or cursed telegram 
has come down.” 

“It would be exceedingly inconvenient to me,” I said, “‘to make any 
acquaintance with your police, and I am much obliged to you for your 
warning, and won’t soon forget your kindness. I suppose the course you 
would advise is, that I should leave this.” 

“ That,” said Albert, “depends a little on whether you have anything 
to fear. If you really were a connexion of the man fished out at the 
Morgue with the shabby clothes, and your real name is John Smith, you 
might take your chance. My uncle and aunt and the count are, no doubt, 
powerful, and actuated in this case by a most suspicious zeal for the inte- 
rests of justice, though who the justice is to benefit, is rather a difficulty ; 
but powerful or not, if you can make good you are right, I dare say the 
law at last will clear you.” 

*‘] thank you for your advice, but I don’t wish to give your law any 
opportunity of deciding at last in my favour, which I suppose means after 
a month or two in prison. I rather think I will change my residence, 
leaving your uncle and aunt to draw what inferences they please. I 
propose leaving by the first train for Grenoble, and, to facilitate my 
flight, I will start this evening for Bordeaux, which you know is the op- 
posite direction.” 

* You are the best judge,” said Albert, “but I hope we may risk an 
hour or two, as I have a good deal to say to you. In the first place, 
allow me to inform you that there is one reason which ought to keep you 
from Grenoble—namely, that it is probable my mother may be there this 
spring in company with a young lady, who is not my sister, but who has 
been permitted by her uncle and aunt, at my mother’s request, to accom- 
pany her on a visit to the Grande Chartreuse. In short, Adeéle, 
my cousin, my mother, and your humble servant, will very likely be in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Grenoble in May, and as if you go there 
you will require to see La Grande Chartreuse, it might happen you would 
meet her, which of course is to be avoided.” 
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« How has that been arranged ?” I inquired. 

“Not very easily,” he replied. ‘ Adéle has been looking very ill 
lately, and is sadly persecuted by her uncle and aunt to marry Merville, 
and seeing a gentleman whom she liked has suddenly rag aa I don’t 


know but that she will at last submit. I, however, who have an interest 
against the count, whom T rather dislike, induced my mother to ask: per- 
mission to take Adéle with her, to which my uncle and aunt consented 
on something like a tacit promise that when she came back her obstinacy 
might be relaxed.” 

“Good God!” said T, “do you call yourself my friend, and were you 
a party to such an understanding?” 

“Tt was really the best I could do. The poor girl was sadly persecuted. 
Aunt would have her way, as she always manages to have, and my uncle 
lent all his authority, and poor Adéle has no one else to depend on. Had 
I not got a respite, the execution would have taken place. Now we have 
gained time, and much may happen before she returns to Paris, and should 
a young lady be disposed to run away with a young gentleman, I will 
not stop them.” 

“My dear Albert,” said I, “ you know not how much you pain me. 1 
love your cousin passionately. You tell me she is not indifferent to me, 
and yet I cannot come forward as a gentleman should do. It was this, 
cs ated which induced me to leave Paris and conceal my address. I 

ve neither position nor means. My very name is a borrowed one, and 
were I to persuade your cousin to elope with me, I would lose my self- 
respect and hers. Better we had never seen one another—better she 
should forget me, and marry the man her guardians have chosen for her.” 

“Tam not sure,” said Albert ; “it is very puzzling and very sad, for 
Isee my sweet cousin will be very unhappy. Understand me, not on 
your account. I believe she will get over that, but the count is, I am 
sure, a bad fellow. The count is too intimate with my aunt. Not that 
there is any love between them, but they help one another like twins.” 

“Is the baron,” said I, “ aware of this excessive intimacy?” 

“ Indeed,” said Albert, “TI believe he is. The count has got some hold 
over him, which makes the baron a mere puppet in his hands, and a very 
dangerous puppet, too, for my worthy uncle, you are aware, does not 
even profess to have scruples. One little scheme, at any rate, they have 
at present on hand, and that is to ruin you; so, now that I have said all 
T have to say, I think you should lose no time in starting for Bordeaux 
en route for Grenoble. I will go with you to the station.” 

I accordingly rung for my bill, and having Spee it, I left word that 
my letters should be sent poste restante to Bordeaux, and then, leaving 
my heavier luggage to the care of the landlord, I took a light valise in 
my hand, and Albert and I proceeded towards the Avignon Railway 
Station, which is the route to Bordeaux. 

It was already dark, and therefore it was not necessary to go far in the 
direction of the Avignon, or rather the Marseilles Railway, to induce the 
landlord, who had bidden us farewell at the door of the hotel, to suppose 
I had gone, as I stated, to Bordeaux. At the first cross street we 
reversed our direction, and arrived at the station of the Paris and Lyons 
Railway, just as the train was starting. 

It was mid-day before I reached Grenoble. 

This town is little known to English tourists, though one of the most 
P2 
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attractive in France. Not, indeed, the town itself, though it is large and 
handsome, but the unrivalled scenery by which it is surrounded. Here 
the Dauphiny Alps to the north and west, and the Hautes Alps to the 
south and east, come down in bold precipices, shutting in a mulbe 
plain of perhaps fifteen square miles, in the midst of which is Grenoble, 
so that the wew from the town towards these scarped mountains of 
various-coloured sandstone is one of the grandest I have seen. 

The inn at Grenoble is spacious, comfortable, and expensive. I re- 
mained in it for a day or two, and then took lodgings. 

This town, it will be recollected, had been one of the resting-places of 
Dumont. I found few remembered him, and as I dreaded the Lyonnese 
— I was guarded in my inquiries. I found out that Annette and Marie 

ure were daughters of Count Lescure, the proprietor of an estate 
near Sappy, about ten miles from Grenoble. This was all I ascertained 
for some time, and I was deliberating in what way I should institute 
further inquiries, when one day I met an old man, who told me he had 
been a clerk in the office of Dumont and Cameron. From him I got full 
information, which quite corroborated the account given me by Father 
Anselmo, of Dumont’s history in Grenoble. Dumont had been the victim 
of slanderous reports, originating none knew where, but which my in- 
formant told me had, in a few instances, some foundation in certain 
transactions of Cameron’s, which were not in accordance with strict 
honesty. The clerk suspected more than this, he thought Cameron had 
plundered his partner. 

I asked him what ground he had for so serious a charge. 

The answer was, “ The books of the firm.”? And he continued: “ If 
you like, and as you seem to take an interest in my old master, I will 
show them to you. When Dumont and Cameron abruptly left Grenoble, 
the latter left the books with me; until now I have - obs them to no 
one, and even refused access to them to parties applying, but who could 
show no warrant.” 

I did not care raising scruples as to his right to show them, I had none 
as to my right to examine them. Accordingly I went with the clerk to 
his house, and commenced a searching examination of the books of the 
old firm of Dumont and Cameron. I took a sort of interest in the task, 
and went over the entries as carefully as if I were an accountant who was 
to be paid a large fee. 

The result of our investigations was, that we collected evidence from 
the entries in the books which proved incontestably that many of the 
transactions on which heavy losses were made were fictitious, and that 
the only real result was the transfer of a large portion of the capital of 
the firm to the private account of Mr. James Cameron. If, then, I 
could find out Cameron, I had him, 1 conceived, in my power. 

Of Marie and Annette Lescure the clerk spoke nearly in similar terms 
with Father Anselmo. Marie was the beauty of ~~ aan Ea but she was 
proud and cold. She was an exceedingly clever woman, he said, but not 
a general favourite. Annette was liked by all who knew her, but was kept 
in the background by her more brilliant sister. 

The clerk did not seem to know anything of Marie’s hidden history, 
and his impression was that she was engaged to marry Cameron, and 
that the marriage would have takeu place had the firm succeeded better 
in business. 
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DENMARK AND HER SPOILERS. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Waen looking at the political map of Europe, it is impossible not to 
observe in the motley collection of confederated German states in its ve 
heart and core, the seeds of future trouble for the larger nations. Such 
states, if ruled as some of. these thirty-six or seven states are (we except 
Austria and Prussia, and perhaps should except Bavaria), cannot but be 
sources of trouble to the more important empires. They will brawl and 
intrigue and press upon the greater powers, and be continual causes of 
disturbance. In a large territory the worst tyranny is less grinding than in 
avery small one. The larger only interferes with political demonstrations, 
and even these are allowed a limited latitude. There is, above all, no in- 
terference with private will in affairs not tending to affect the public. . In 
miserable petty territories that put on the airs of important nations, with 
all sorts of assumptions, even the private life and pursuits of individuals be- 
come objects of notice, despotism descending into the kitchen as well as 
entering the saloon. Whoever has noticed the state of social life in such 
countries may see the effect of it, in the suppression of all political free- 
dom, in the miserable mode of living of the bulk of the scalit in the fear 
of offence to some wretched dignitary, and in the continual self-banish- 
ment of masses of the population, which can find no room for the expan- 
sion of its own will, no reward for the exertion of its diligence or in- 
genuity beyond a support that goes not outside the necessities of the 
os hour. America is peopling with Germans. In the latter respect, 

owever, the “free” towns of Germany, as they are called, or more pro- 
perly those which are eminently commercial, and to a degree self-governed, 
. comparatively in their social aspect, in comfort, luxury, and free- 

om, a wonderfully advanced position beyond those governed by their 
separate self-styled “royal”? satraps—we say “comparatively,’’ because 
even in these, though the expression of almost any sentiment besides is 
free, that of politics is wat out of dread of the canvass of things con- 
nected with freedom, that may offend some chief who is a neigh- 
bour, assuming regal state. The burghers are eminently German here, 
for they breathe the neighbouring air to some of those mighty terri- 
tories, the sovereigns of which carry the court and manners of Brob- 
dingnag into the realm of Lilliput. What if they are petty in superfices, 
in intellect, in revenue, and in the world’s respect (some of them), ret | 
are still sovereigns, great Moguls in their own estimation, and keep up all 
the consequence of the rulers of more powerful empires. The empire of 
the Germans is said to be that of the air. The English have the sea, and 
the French the land, says an old continental saw, the Germans have only 
the air—they are ever dreaming. Hence it is that Germany produces 
sound scholars, thinkers that lose themselves in the labyrinths of their in- 
vestigations, eminent philosophers, and schemers of all sorts, but no 
political students, no proposers and recommenders of freedom to their 
country. Freedom is a noli me tangere, unless he who meddles with 
it desires to pass his remaining life in a dungeon. Thus the sober Ger- 
man, unlike the mercurial Frenchman, drops the subject from his mind, 
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He may live on his imagination; he may turn astronomer, or mathema- 
tician, or historian, or poet; he may sniff the morning air in silence, and 
may botanise, or delve after and describe the mineralogical products of 
the soil, he may acquire languages beyond the man of any other nation, 
to their utmost critical nicety, theorise upon anything in the works of 
nature, and materialise the soul if he will, but he must not touch upon 
civil liberty. As to morals and manners, he has full power to exhibit in 
those, theoretically or practically, whatever way he pleases. With men 
of title or rank about him he has no intercourse.* Their narrowed com- 
prehensions are confined to a sense of self-exalted vision in a picture, or 
to the notes of the opera-singers, so enlarging to intellect! They are 

nerally ignorant from having no sympathy with knowledge.t Hence 
Madame de Stat! well observed, that in Germany the men of mind were 
compelled to abandon to the powers that be all the realities of life—a 
blessed position of things! The effect is, says the same acute observer, 
“que les gens de lettres manquent de grace, et que le gens du monde ac- 
quitrent rarement de |’instruction”—a pretty state of society in the pre- 
sent year of our Lord, and in the heart of Europe! 

But we shall be thought to be travelling out of the record in thus 
noticing a little extra-politically those petty states to which the present 
a is owing for the display of the King of Prussia in his 
naturally dark character. He is at the head of a people who, thanks to 
his predecessor on the throne, a well-meaning prince, having the failing 
of many well-meaning men, that of indecision when they have reached 
a certain point,—still was at the head of a people not inclined to admire 
the bayonet as an instrument of rule. The constitution of 1846, filtered 
and in some degree restricted as it was, became too much for the present 
monarch, who is evidently unscrupulous enough about the means for any- 
thing. Hence has arisen the serious differences with his people, during 
which it might be of advantage to him to study the history of the rei 
of our Charles I., and how the shallow selfish acquirements of the Stuart, 
with all his chivalry, were scattered before an indignant people. His ideas 
of monarchy are not adapted so well for the niveteenth century as for 
that of the seventeenth. How much he might learn from reading the 
English memoirs of that age; yet, if all said about him be true, he does 
not read at all. 

But to what are these prefatory remarks tending in relation to the 

tty sovereigns composing the German Confederation in the larger part 

fore alluded to. When we speak of these states and their conduct, we 
admit a few rare exceptions among the ruling families. The first consti- 
tutional king in Europe, Leopold of Belgium, came from one of these 
states, and from the same family one whom our own queen and nation 
alike deeply lament. But we allude to the majority, not to all, in our 
censure—to spoiled individuals placed as they are by the accidents of 
fortune. Those so deservedly lauded by England we may characterise 








* Lord Ellenborough was probably of this opinion when he recommended go- 
vernment the other day not to have too much to do with men of science! Whence 
came the new cannon, the steam-engine, steam-vessels, and ali improvements, but 
from men of science ? 

+t The court of Weimar is a solitary exception. 
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the passage, “ We have five small loaves and a few fishes, but what are 

among so many ?” 

e powers which signed the Treaty of 1852 included Prussia and 
Austria, the two leading members of the German Confederation, hating 
each other like two university polemics. The former power no sooner 

ived that the petty states of Germany lusted after the Duchies, and 
were nearly ready to execute hostile movements to acquire them, without 
caring about right or wrong, or at all regarding the Treaty of 1852, than 
the notable plan seems to have entered the brain of the Prussian monarch 
that he would seize upon the Duchies. It would be hard if he did not 
get something out of them for himself (self has ever been eminently the 
ruling principle of Prussia), or at all events recommend himself to the 
states of the Confederation as a most useful and decided patron and ally 
before all others. To do this and break a solemn treaty, without con- 
sulting the other parties to the contract, was of no moment in his view. 
A treaty was a treaty or not, as it suited his interest. Denmark had not 
fulfilled her engagement. On being applied to for the purpose, her 
sovereign replied very reasonably, ‘1 cannot do anything constitutionally 
without calling together the representatives of the nation; that shall be 
done.” This delay was no doubt what the Prussian monarch desired. 
The word representative, even under the Danish name, was wormwood to 
him. The Danes should have no time allowed them. War and devas- 
tation should be let loose at once, and besides the contemplated pleasure 
in bloodshed, and the grandeur of certain victory on the part of the Prus- 
sian Alexander, with a hundred thousand men to twenty thousand, a 
town, a port, a province, might chance to be worked out of it and added 
to his crown 5f glory. He could make something by plunder, and attach 
his army thereby more strongly to himself and his ulterior ends. The 
petty states, too, would look to Prussia as the leader of the Confederation ; 
until the Prussian people, astonished and gratified by such astounding 
victories, would no longer think of opposing his creatures or thwart him, 
and the Sejanus of Prussia, in their views regarding domestic freedom, 
How could the Prussian people resist the modern Alexander, covered with 
glory, entering Berlin at the head of his victorious myriads? He should 
dazzle them into prostrate obedience ; if not so, had his victorious army no 
more cartridges in their boxes? Would not the Confederation shout 
for joy! Could not a new Holy Alliance be formed ! 

But if such anticipatory ideas did pass through the royal sensorium, 
there remained the rivalry of Austria, the more powerful member of the 
Confederation, who might not be as regardless as he was of breaking 
treaties and of plunging perhaps all Europe into a sanguinary war—if 
Austria would but let Prussia act alone! ‘The idea was too agreeable not 
to be nurtured. Austria, not at all inclined to break treaties, or to send 
armies to the north that might be wanted in the south, was in a 
ow she could not lose her status with the petty members of the Con- 
ederation and see Prussia above her. If she did not consent to join 
Prussia, the states of Germany that had~no tie but their wild wills would 
_—— Prussia their leader. The tiny sovereigns of two or three square 
eagues, and an army of a few dozen men, as well as the larger states, 
would call Prussia their head. Austria must join, and violate the 
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Treaty of 1852; to a certain extent she had no alternative. The 
King of Prussia in the mean while goes on playing Alexander with. 
out talent or magnanimity. He levies contributions, burns unfortunate 
people out of their houses, lets his men plunder to their hearts’ con- 
tent, sacrifices his own soldiers, who, without the Austrians, were 
five to one to the Danes, and this done, no doubt expects the praises 
in place of the execrations of posterity as a disgraceful actor in 
the most indefensible public act of modern times. With Austria, Prussia, 
and the German Confederation against Denmark, she was as a wren’s egg 
under Nasmyth’s hammer. Nor should the defiance of the other powers 
of Europe by the King of Prussia be passed over, treating national! law 
and political honour with contempt, and treaties as mere waste paper. It 
is true the antecedents of the Prussian monarch were depicted in the 
crown prince. Neither can Baden in 1848 be forgotten. The skin of 
the Ethiopian will not wash white. The deadly hate of the king to the 
constitution when first introduced cannot be forgotten by the people, nor 
the deeper hate he bore to all political freedom; yet he is a man of no 
intellectual calibre—a mere man with a crown, having no claim to re- 
pect but from his position. 

Some of the thin-skinned English newspapers have endeavoured to 
palm off the recent insults offered to the constitution upon the Prussian 
minister, on the English maxim that “ the king can do no wrong.” Let 
Prussia’s people enjoy a similar constitution to that of England, let them 
have a monarch under the government of law, and the axiom may be ad- 
mitted, but assuredly not until then. The King of Prussia abhors 
progress, hates the word “ constitution,” and is without talent, temper, or 
discretion. The late king was a kindly man, not very profound, but con- 
scientious, and had a desire to do good to his people. The present is his 
antipode in everything. He continually thwarted and opposed the late 
king, and by his violent temper disgusted everybody. He would strike 
and fisticuff inferiors, who dared not return the insult as they would do 
here, even to a sovereign, if he could so far forget himself and his dignity. 
When the present king was the crown prince, it was intended he should 
take a command at Cologne ; the order was countermanded lest a public 
disturbance should arise from an aversion even to his presence. Has a 
miracle since then changed his character? 

It is easy to perceive that, besides the idea of recommending himself 
to the states of the Confederation as playing the first fiddle in the concert, 
the king thought to gain a little popularity at home, sadly deficient there, 
and sought it by this diversion,* this sanguinary amusement ; victory is 





* There is a song comes up in memory regarding the diversions made by 
arbitrary men not inapplicable to the Prussian monarch and his subjects, though 
couched under a simile. The king has got up the present deplorable amusement 
for the same end. A word or two are altered from the original : 


“ A slaver captain had slaves plenty 
Under his rule, and found each day 
Despondency kill ten or twenty — 
‘This state of things will never pay— 
The restless scoundrels! Let me see— 
I've hit it most assuredly, 
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always popular. He looked for some commendatiou trom his subjects for 
his activity, his glorious and gigantic achievement, and his ya to 

tify them by his unparalleled vigour and defiance of congequences, 
Could they be insensible to his glory when it was reflected on themselves ? 
Would it not warm them, cold as they had been towards him? The 
power he had displayed throwing the Austrians into the shade—the re- 
luctant Austrians, whose sovereign was no doubt ashamed of the part he 
was forced to enact—all must needs contribute to the moral influence of 
the overbearing monarch of Prussia! If that would not do, must not his 
people reflect upon the “right divine,”’ that last refuge of the abuses and 
tyrannical acts of bad monarchs from the time of Tiberius to the present 
hour? Providence, it is true, is inscrutable in its dispensations, but man 
has no right to make appeals to Providence to justify his own atrocities, 
and thus doubly insult the Divine Majesty. 

If the Prussian nation have played the gudgeon, and swallowed the 
royal bait, we shall have little hope of it. If that people have no objec- 
tion to the treason, will they not applaud the traitor? Can the Prussian 
people boast of the disgrace of a victory with half a million of men against 
twenty-five thousand ? What a glorious triumph—sing Pans to Prussia’s 
glory—sing Paans! The odds against the Danes robs the Prussian force 
of every iota of credit. We think some brave people in Prussia must 
secretly be ashamed of their ruler’s conduct, whatever face they may put 
uppermost. They naturally wish their forces successful, but they feel the 
inglorious nature of the achievement. The royal eagle may gorge his 
carrion, but he will have no participants in his feast except his interested 
and reckless ministers, the worthy servants of such a master. He will 
hardly succeed in tickling his people into the joy he expected, when they 
come to reflect and disburse the expenses of the sanguinary amusement 
he got up to turn away their regard from himself by his glory, if it be 
not to blaspheme the term, where the aggressor and the aggrieved exhibit 
such a disparity. The trick, if characteristic, was shallow enough. The 
confederated states must see the motive, and judge the means taken to 
obtain their favour, and give a chance for the gratification of the monarch’s 
own selfishness. The means are too obvious for mistake about the end. 








I'll get them up a puppet-show, 
And they’ll forget the past—’twill do.’ 
They mark’d sham officers of law, 
And hero-hunchbacks, fighting, cuffing, 
Who to the royal trade not raw, 
Despatch them, then stand o’er them puffing. 
The duped ones smile, and smile again, 
Forgetful of chagrin and woe, 
The captain faster soothes their pain— 
‘Good slaves amuse yourselves, pray do!’ 
Thus fool’d upon the Atlantic tide, 
He sees dispersed their sullen gloom, 
Even while their graves are yawning wide, 
Fresh arts divert them from their doomn— 
So Prussia’s hardened monarch goes, 
Prussians to treat with battle-shows— 
‘Don’t think about your freedom! No— 
Go, sing Te Deum, good folks go!’ ” 
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But Prussia still has not treated the states of the Confederation very 
decently, while endeavouring to win their graces. It appears to us that 
she has an ultimate object. A sovereign of no high feeling, utterly 
destitute of magnanimity, has often motives for his actions beyond those 
which are put forth. The plunder of the towns of Denmark beyond the 
Duchies, and carrying off the inhabitants, under the shallow pre tence that 
the Danes are blockading the Prussian ports, is the most impudent 
excuse ever made for the vilest of outrages. The brave Danish people 
are told they are to have their towns bombarded, their military ki a 
the innocent women and children butchered in their houses—but, 
matter, they are not to retaliate! They are to submit quietly to alk 
outrages. ‘To blockade the ports and capture the vessels of those who are 
inflicting upon them atrocities beyond the custom of honourable war is 
not to be revenged—noble Danes resist: it is better to die as belearuered 
lions than have their throats cut like unresisting lambs by Prussian butchers! 
It was surely bad enough to slay and destroy in the usual course of 
warfare without aggravation, especially when the aggressors were twenty 
to one (truly, an heroic triumph for an heroic king’), while no necessity 
existed for any abhorrent mercilessness. All this es solely at the door 
of the King of Prussia ; this mockery to enhance injury. The Danes 
were not to take Prussian vessels! One feels at such an insult, in addition 
to injury, the desire ourselves, were it possible, to send to the bottom of 
the sea every Prussian ship we ever saw or may see degrading the blue 
waves with its insolent flag. 

We remember reading that when, in the Bourbon time in France, an 
individual was arrested and on his way to the Bastille, he asked the lieu- 
tenant of police who was conducting him, for what offence he was going 
to be imprisoned, He was answered by an expression of amaze that he 
had the “ curiosity” to ask such a question! Power was not to be ques- 
tioned. Just as cool and insulting has been the Prussian conduct towards 
the handful of Danes, who defended themselves like gallant men. Not 
capture the ships of the Prussians, indeed, who were destroyi ing the Danes 
by wholesale! It was certainly the most arrogant demand ever made of 
a far more honest, brave, and straightforward government than that of 
the Prussian king, as we can prove om well- ieentebaned events within 
human memory. But thus it is that to be weak is to be miserable. The 
whole of this making war by the Prussian monarch, the wanton aggres- 
sion, the needless barbari ‘ities, the miseries inflicted on the Danish popula- 
tion, as well as the losses among his own troops for no object of any 
serious moment, paints the character of the man, his destitution alike of 
decency and humanity. What would be an ocean of bloodshed to him! 
It leads us to feel the full force of the remark of an immortal anonymous 
at such indefensible acts: “ Good men can hardly believe it, wise men 
are unable to account for it. Religious men find exercise for their faith, 
and make it the last effort of their piety not to repine against Provi- 
dence !” 

Deep, indeed, has poor Denmark drank of the cup of the Prussian 
abominations tendered by one who at home has shaken his own domicile. 
We will not admit, as we have before observed, the excuse that this 
monarch can do no wrong—we will not admit it even figuratively. We 
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prefer the truth—the truth against all the world. We earnestly hope 
there are some of the enlightened men extant who distinguished them- 
selves in the cause of Prussian freedom, and will once more come forward 
and prevent the delight of the Prussian people at the success of the king’s 
“astounding” victories, from forgetting their struggle against him for civil 
freedom. Let him prevent their vision from being darkened by the glitter 
of the spoils of Jutland! Their constitution is hardly yet naturalised, 
Large demands will be made for money, it is more than probable. Man- 
murdering is costly. Let the people remember the ship-money in Eng~ 
land. Let them control the monarch by drawing close their purse- 
strings. If he appeal to the army, the foe of free institutions and of 
progress everywhere, do not let them avoid the struggle. ‘ The people 
is a giant that knows not its own strength.’’ Permit him to rule by the 
law, and in no other manner. His leaning to despotism is a well-known 
fact. His low mental powers are not calculated to guide him in a proper 
course among a people so enlightened as the Prussians unquestionably 
are. The fear is that he will arrest the advance of Prussia by the use of 
violent means. He who is so unscrupulous in his conduct towards other 
nations, will not be the less likely to endeavour to trample upon the 
rights of his own. Kings die, the people live for ever, is a consolation at 
a moment whenever the violent actions of princes excite the indignation 
of good and reflective men. 

There is one feature in this war very remarkable, and that is the system 
of ravage and violence committed by the Prussians in places in their pos- 
session, Occupation was not enough. One should think the Danes had 
been guilty of some abhorrent deed, for they could not have been worse 
punished. Private houses and shops plundered, contributions levied, 
citizens torn from their homes, a famine caused in the towns, and the 
poorest people even in cottages reduced to a state of starvation—and 
wherefore, when the war was one of those the origin of which, it was 
pretended, was mere occupation until the fulfilment of a treaty was com- 
plied with, or rather the stipulations of a treaty violated for the advan- 
tage of one of the parties to the covenant. This such acts have shown to 
be mere pretence. Did the principal contracting parties authorise the 
action of Prussia, and, if not, is she not a violator of a great European 
treaty? We recommend all who deal with her in such cases to insist 
upon hostages in future. She is not to be trusted. 

The petty states of Germany, in the mean while, which kindled the 
flame from an unjust desire to make another brotherhood of a petty state, 
and exalt an unenvied satrap with a dubious title, were thrown overboard 
by Prussia, Austria holding back in the matter sufficiently to show her 
inward feeling, and that she was forced into the dirty mire, in which she 
had been compelled to wade, unless she chose to lose her status in the 
German Pandemonium. All know the story of the schoolboys who 
proposed to go and steal apples, and how one held back, with his good- 
fellowship at stake, because his conscience twitted him about turning 
thief. Then, knowing how the young thieves, his fellow-boys, would set 
him at the ban if he did not join in the partnership, and considering that 
his share of the robbery would only deprive the owner of one or two 
apples more, he resolved to go, sorely against the grain. It was just so 
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with Austria; but did"policy or conscience make her a reluctant actor in 
the Danish affair? We believe, to her credit, she felt that she was going 
to take part in an indefensible act, which her position with Prussia as a 
rival could alone excuse, so she joined the apple-stealers. 

Late in the day a Swedish and Norwegian fleet has had orders to 
assemble off Gothenberg. This is after the fair. It should have as- 
sembled earlier and acted at once, sinking every Prussian bark it found 
on the seas. If a blow is to be struck, strike at once. The Prussians 
deserved, and yet deserve, no quarter. As to the German states, they, 
without any regard to circumstances, are shouting for another petty sove- 
reign. They want more fellow-slaves. They hug their chains. They 
would fain add another petty despot to the complications of the day in 
procuring it, and make the Duchies as enviable to the enemies of freedom 
as is the larger portion of the Confederation at present. 

But the conference has met in London after the murders, plunderings, 
and occupation of the Danish territory have been completed. There are 
no individuals so cool as diplomatists over human calamity. Their icy 
indifference is, perhaps, needful when the knavery of the trade is con- 
sidered. The mischief completed, an armistice for a month is, happily, 
established—the mischief being done. It was scarcely established before 
the intelligence arrived that the Danes had with an inferior force, almost 
as one to two, fallen in at sea with an Austrian squadron, sent, forsooth, 
from the Mediterranean to the North to help in driving the Danish force 
from the ocean. The Austrians caught it, and were well thrashed. Our 
grief is that they were not all sunk or captured. Such aggressions as 
have been perpetrated in Denmark Proper, as well as the Duchies, merit 
the utter extermination of the actors in them. Shattered, beaten, with 
the loss of half their crews, the Austrians sought refuge, nearly mastless, 
in Heligoland, and the Austrian commander is promoted for being well 
thrashed by an inferior force! He is a lucky dog. The bravery of the 
Danes taught their assailants a lesson they will long remember. The 
loss of Austrians for the number in action was very considerable. There 
is something noble in a little country like Denmark, outraged as she has 
been, refusing to succumb, holding her own with honour as long as pos- 
sible, and as empire, like life, is certain sooner or later to perish by time 
or foe, at least not yielding to that which is outrageously immoral and 
overbearing. She can only die a little sooner. The intelligence of the 
Austrian defeat was received in the House of Commons with cheers on 
all sides—cheers, highly gratifying, re-echoed from every nook of England, 
and creditable to the feeling of the public. The nation sympathises 
with Denmark. Englishmen, with all their faults, have a sneaking love 
for the right. 

We can anticipate how agreeable this intelligence must have been to 
the lady in whose thoughts we fully believe the nation has participated— 
satisfactory thoughts. Honest glory is ever hallowed. She is far from 
the struggle at the doors of the palace of her parent, safe from the rude 
alarms of savage warfare. She is, happily, away from the sight of her 
ravaged and afflicted country, but the egis of England is around her, the 
= of England sympathise with her, their giant arms protect her. 
Still she could hardly hear without emotion of the crimes of Prussia com- 
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mitted upon the Danish people and her own brave land. This naval sue- 
cess by a few noble hearts of a brave and insulted nation over their remorse- 
Jess enemies must cast a gleam of sunshine upon her path, which, we trust, 
will be radiant to the end of her days. May the rays of a brighter period 
goon enlighten the native shores of this peerless lady, and a long future 
of prosperity await herself in her exalted station. We can hardly con- 
ceive a more painful subject for the mind of any individual, though the 

ibility is only allotted to a few to be so circumstanced. Nor can we 
ios on allusion to one likely to be the queen of our great nation, without 
rejoicing with her in the display of the heroic spirit of her country to the 
last, as well as with those who have shown that true courage and vigour 
of character will always attract their due admiration, even in the midst of 
adverse circumstances. We allude to the Princess of Wales. 

But proceeding no further with particular allusions to these incidents 
of the flagitious war commenced by the Prussian monarch which are 
before the public, we would draw attention to the inferences afforded by 
the conduct of those belligerents who have provoked the present contest. 
A solemn treaty of the great powers of Europe existed. That treaty 
Denmark had not fu!ly carried out. The appeal then lay to the powers 
who had entered into the treaty. A nest of petty sovereigns* disregarded 
that treaty. They wanted a fresh petty state added to the numerous 
list, under a prince whose progenitor’s rights had been bought out. With 
this the Prussians and Austrians took the whole matter into their own 
hands. Prussia, besides, hoped for plunder of some kind; the vulture 
scents its prey a good way off. Austria only desired to keep to her own 
legitimate territories, quite enough for all her attention. Her finances 
are deeply involved, and Hungary and Venice have no grateful feeling 
towards as In such a state of things, England and France, by no 
means inclined to go to war, what sort of spectacle does the whole 
present to a thinking people? In what position is that progressive 
improvement in the circumstances of the European nations which is to 
conduct them to a higher state of prosperity and amenity, of freedom 
from chicanery in politics, clearer notions of government, peace abroad, 
comfort in domestic life, and the elevation of popular prosperity to a 
much more considerable extent, only attainable by peace. Not that 
we have an intention of examining any of these copious questions just 
now, but as the comfort of every people must depend upon the greater 
or less development of the foregoing heads, we are curious to know what 
progress is made in any of these objects by such a system of action as 





* Deducting the four larger members of the Confederation—namely, Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria, and Hanover—we have thirty-five right royal empires in their 
way. Of these, the largest is Wiirtemberg, with 370 square miles of territory, a 
population of 1,400,000, and having the gigantic revenue of above one million 
sterling. The other thirty-four states descend from a million of population and 
a revenue of a million in Baden, to the extensive empire of Lichstenstein of two 
Square leagues and a half, 5600 population, and reckoning the florin at two 
shillings, a revenue of 40001. sterling. Of course the courts and contingent 
armies are in proportion ! Hohenzollern, Heckingen, Reufs (branche ainée), and 
Hesse Homberg, boast of empires from four and a half to seven square miles in 
extent, and revenues in proportion, or from 8000/. to 18,000/. sterling per annum. 
“What a dust we kick up—we flies upon the coach-wheel !” 
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we have seen pursued on the Continent by Prussia? Savage war, the 
strong trampling down the weak, utter destitution of honourable feeling, 
the sic volo sie jubeo of a despotism of past days im full swing. Not 
even “honourable war,”’ after the great Lord Chatham’s definition, but 
base, grasping, tyrannical, insulting, plundering, greedy war, in its most 
cruel aspect, under nations pretending to Christianity. Is this likely to 
mote the advance of national happiness or prosperity throughout 
jurope? We think not. The rein is wanted—the bit in the month of 
rulers who in these times will not keep within the bounds of reason and 
humanity. How is the eurbing and bridling to be managed, how is the 
bit to be introduced? We answer, by the people themselves forcing 
constitutional governments upon ruling incapacities in consequence of 
the stubbornness of their wills, and affected ignorance of what the exi- 
gencies of the age not only demand, but will before long compel these 
rulers to afford, or they will cease to rule. Nocompact will be admitted 
but that which resembles the agreement between the old kings of Ara- 
gon, or Castile—we forget which—where the candidate for the throne 
was asked if he would assent to the laws tendered him, and govern by 
them; “if so, we will have you for our sovereign; if not, not /” 
Hereditary monarchies are an improvement upon past barbarities, 
when 


Le premier qui fut roi fut un soldat heureux. 


Where is so much peace, so much security, so much comfort among a 
people, as under a constitution thus carried out? Where is the throne 
so secure, so strong, so defended by the heart and hand of the people, as 
that of England, for example? Belgium is another peaceful and happy 
sovereignty of the same nature. France has begun by general! suffrage 
to recognise the constitutional principle, but a threefold faction reigns 
there, which time alone can cure. The Prussian people began to take 
steps towards the same rule, however the sovereign sickens before it, 
and Italy has acknowledged it. The admission of it in Prussia, and the 
form already given to her, though a mere embryo in practice, will in 
the end, if the people are determined and act like men, secure it, and 
impose that needful and salutary restraint upon the king which the laws 
only can give, and any trespass upon which will not fail to have dis- 
astrous consequences to the royal violator. 

Let the people, then, carefully watch the encroachments of power 
wherever freedom has awoke among them. The exercise of rule under 
it is new, and demands time to consolidate. Great caution is needful 
here against adverse power. The nearer future of Prussia will furnish a 
guide in such cases to the continental nations. If the people insist, they 
will succeed ; if the military are called in, they must fight them ; if the 
present regality play the Stuart, they must call in a new race; and not 
forget that the people, “the giant that knows not its own strength,” has 
the chief interest, and is the chief arbitrator, in a matter that — 
concerns itself alone. The Continent will not rest long as it is if suc 
violenees prevail, or secret schemes against popular freedom. 

But why does not England go to war for Denmark? We reply, From 
past experience of the cost, from the folly, the stupidity of fighting for 
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others, and the pecuniary involvement it occasions. The age of chivalry is 

. She sees the folly of again wasting a thousand millions in attempts to 
ree up rotten governments, and aid the false principles under whieh a 
sovereign of the old school applauded the celebrated “march to Paris,” 
when Prussia, always greedy, her hands reeking with the second plunder 
of and massacres in Poland, proclaimed the rights of kings wounded, and 
marching upon Paris, scenting a slice of the French territory held out as 
a reward, published an infamous and impudent manifesto from Coblentz. 
Insolence in the van, incapacity in the rear, and for watchwords a com- 
mand for the restoration of the Bourbon, whose ultimate destruction was 
caused by that very act. . The annexations promised out of the French 
territory by the recreant princes, spirited the Prussians on, but not far. 
The boasted remnants of the army of the Great Frederick marched to ima- 
ginary conquest and spoliation (the latter seems an hereditary expectation 
with Prussian troops). They were beaten back, disgraced, and routed 
by the raw levies of those against whom they had marched, and the most 
silly braggadocio ever promulgated in a theatrical farce was outdone. 
The Prussians were made a laughing-stock. An amusing incident or 
two of the running away of the Duke of Brunswick and the Prussians 
will be found in the Life of Goethe. We think, too, that we remember 
an instance of Prussian honesty in those times; we cannot refer to an 
authority at the moment, but the substance is that Prussia, after a secret 
treaty with France, took an English subsidy for the reverse purpose before 
making it known. We speak from memory. In past days, the loss of 
America by George III., and the enormous cost, were not enough. The 
rights of sovereigns must be upheld by England even in France, that 
had just made peace, after becoming the ally of America against the 
mother country, and that with no other desire but to injure England. 
No matter, kingship in France must be supported out of pure sympathy, 
and Prussia must be first in the crusade. a raving against freedom 
of every kind till he wrote nonsense, deserted with Windham the ranks 
of freedom. A thousand millions of English money were wasted, nume- 
rous disgraces succeeded, and posterity yet staggers under a debt in- 
curred for French kingship with which we had no business to inter- 
meddle, but Prussia was our grand ally, and who could doubt the 
eficiency of an army disciplined after Frederick the Great! At Jena it 
was at once scattered like smoke. Until her people moved, what did 
Prussia ever perform during that period ? Now, there are only one or two 
of our public men who can remember these things, and all that England 
encountered in those times. How a guinea sold for twenty-nine shillings, 
and how an unreformed parliament passed an act declaring that the 
twenty shillings in paper and a silver shilling, and a guinea in gold, were 
equal as to value, the guinea selling at twenty-nine shillings! It was 
above twenty years after the peace before this country recovered herself. 
What thanks had England for all? None whatever. She has reflections 
and insults at present from quarters at which she can afford to smile, 
and whose existence now was owing to her assistance. Her finances, her 
commerce, are flourishing. She knows better than to peril them for 
ingratitude again. She was never better able to repel an enemy; she 
Was never more peaceable and united at home, thanks to a minister who 
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has had a long experience of our past follies, and has had the happiness 
of seeing how by not imitating them, the unparalleled prosperity of his 
country has been developed. Lord Palmerston can remember the events 
alluded to here as well as ourselves, and their effects. He must—indeed, 
he does—feel that the interest of England is best preserved by being no» 
more the paymaster of the Prussian or German, who may contemplate 
serving his own interests at her expense, and that if she were able to 
combat united Europe in a past time, she will not again shrink from her 
duty if required, while she will not anew champion for rotten dynasties, 
nor oppress her own people to play the knight-errant for thankless rulers 
who hate her and all free institutions. Some such feelings we can well 
imagine are the reasons of Lord Palmerston’s experienced conduct. The 
papers of Vienna and Berlin abuse us. As to the Vienna, or Berlin, or 
any press overridden by censors, who in England values their observa- 
tions any more than he dreads their writers! They write under dicta- 
tion, their press is chained, handcuffed to an exempt of police. 











TO THE BRAVE SONS OF DENMARK. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


THERE is a whisper in the woods— 
There is an echo on the plains— 
There is a still, small voice obtrudes 
Wherever silent reason reigns. 


That voice is murmuring of woe, 
Of bitter evils hanging o’er 
A barb’rous and bloodthirsty foe, 
Who God’s and mankind’s laws ignore. 


That voice is rising like the breeze 
A coming tempest that foretels, 

"Twill thunder over lands and seas, 
If once into a storm it swells. 


Appalled, Civilisation hears 

Of deeds that scandalise the age— 
Deeds that no penitential tears 

Can ever blot from Hist’ry’s page. 


The chivalry of Europe scorn 

Those boasting braggarts, who would fain 
With laurel-wreaths their brows adorn— 
Brows that the flush of shame should stain. 


June—VOL. CXXXI. NO. DXXU. 


To the Brave Sons of Denmark. 


The very triumphs they have won, 
Their cowardice and crimes proclaim ; 
With false pretences war begun, 
And waged in Glory’s perjured name. 


What glory ? Countless hordes to pour 
Of bandits armed, to rob and slay 
The dwellers on a peaceful shore, 
Like tigers seeking for their prey. 


Let Sénderborg and Veilé speak— 
Let Jutland’s sons the tale disclose 
How German prowess ’gainst the weak, 
Like frogs inflated, swells and grows. 


Proceed, ye despicable host ! 


Let Prussia’s swaggering magnates steal— 


Be Wrangel’s outrages your boast ! 
From might there can be no appeal. 


But though with apathy profound 
The governments of Europe gaze 


‘On deeds, that from the blood-stained ground, 


A cry to Heaven for vengeance raise— 


Hold on, brave Danes! your ancient race 
The slave of slaves shall never be! 

Succumb to them! Such foul disgrace 
The Dannebrog shall never see ! 


Ye stand alone. No friendly aid, 
Except with protocols, oppose 
The legions that your land invade— 

Your overwhelming mass of foes. 


Death and destruction ye may meet— 
But Danish valour will not yield ; 

No—while one Danish pulse can beat, 
One Danish arm the sword can wield! 


Hath not the God of battles said, 
“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay ” ? 
Your ruthless foes shall ne’er evade 
The coming retribution’s day ! 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 


A LIFE ROMANCE. 
By tHe Auruor or “ GRANVILLE DE Vieng,” &c. 


Part THE TWELFTH. 
I. 


ONE OF THE LEGION OF THE LOST. 


In a chambre a coucher au deuxiéme, in an hotel in the Rue Beaujon, 
Champs Elysées, sat a woman, while in the street below rattled the wheels 
of passing carriages, and through the windows little was seen save leaden 
roofs, and dripping water-pipes, and dreary skies, for the day was wet and 
cheerless. The » Boren was luxurious to a certain extent, if something 
too glittering and meretricious; the hangings were of rose tendre ; 
ormolu, buhl, rosewood, marqueterie, porcelaine de Sévres, were not 
wanting ; and cachemires, sables, flowers, objets d’art, were scattered over 
it, the offerings of those young lions who were anxious to have their 
names associated with one who been the most notorious and dazzling 
star of the demi monde years ago, and who, even yet, by a resistless spell 
of fascination, was as costly to them as the Baccarat, and the Lansquenet, 
and the Rouge et Noir, which drew thousands of francs from their pockets 
in the midnight privacy of her salon. Out of the chambre 4 coucher 
opened the drawing-room and the supper-room, both furnished in the 
same style as the bed-chamber; with warm nuances of colour, which 
struck the eye pleasantly ; with carefully-shaded light, which cast its own 
twilight here upon everything ; with an ensemble which looked glowing 
and illusive when the apartments were lit, and scented with dreamy 
odours of pastilles, and redolent of the bouquets of rich wines and the 
smoke of chillum from eastern hookahs. On the dressing-table of the 
bed-chamber lay many jewels, chiefly inimitable counterfeits, for the 
originals of most had been parted with for two-thirds their value 
as soon as received, and paste was all which glittered there in company 
with the cases of rouge, cosmetiques, pearl-powders—all the dreary pitiful 
paraphernalia of the Womanhood which masks the youth it has lost, and 
dares not, or cannot, wear the dignity of coming age, but only hideously 
masks the tread of time, and wreathes a death’s-head in an unreal smile ! 
And by the table sat a woman. It was but noon, and she was alone ; 
the pigments and powders of the toilette-table had not yet been used, and 
they were sorely needed. Needed ! to lend their bloom to the hot, parched 
ope their lie to the haggard and faded brow, their blush to the hollowed 
cheek, their lustre to the heavy eyes. Needed! for in this face there 
was such still splendid remnant of bygone loveliness as will linger in the 
discoloured petals of a flower which has been trodden and trampled in the 
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mud—such trace of a brilliant aud matchless beauty too great for any. 
age to utterly sear out, as only served to make the wreck more bitter- 
such straying rays still lingering of the gracious glory with which Nature 
had once dowered her peerless work, as only made the souls of young and 
virginal women, who passed her in the crowd, vaguely shudder at all 
winch had been thus lost, thus sullied, thus debased. And this was 
Marion Vavasour ! 

Whither had fled the dazzling radiance which had seemed of old to fill 
her: face. and form with light? Whither had fled the haughty grace 
wherewith she had swept through the presence-chambers of Courts, 
bending monarchs to her will?—the superb triumph which had wantoned 
on her lips, and sat throned upon her brow ?—the lovely youth whieh had 
beamed from her antelope eyes, and smiled in her kind wit ?—the 
resistless sorcery with which she had bought the souls of men at her will, 
when the night-luminance stregmed on the diamonds flashing in her 
glittering hair, or the gladness of the morning fell about her where she 
stood, wreathed in the fragrant clusters of her summer-roses? Whither ? 
Where all things fall !—into the grave of Time, which, ever full, yet ever 

awns for more. Whither?—into the abyss which waits for the Woman- 
hood that is sullied, and sin-steeped, and gives its glorious dawn and noon 
to sowing broadcast seeds of evil whose deadly harvest ever ripens, and is 
reaped by its sewer in the dark vale of wauing years. 

Facilis descensus Avernus. Down—down—even as one slips down 
a shelving and glassy slope the Discrowned had fallen, slowly yet surely, 
for there are no resting-places on that road; once launched, there is no 
refuge, save in the chasm below. The fate to which an inexorable 
vengeance had doomed her had been hers, and would be hers until the 
uttermost letter of its pitiless Mosaic law had been fulfilled. Dethroned, 
disgraced, exposed, mocked, reviled, stripped of her power, and strieken 
into poverty and shame, there was but one fate for this wanton, merciless, 
beautiful, evil woman—the sorceress in angel guise, the destroyer veiled 
in lovely youth, the bella demonia oon angelico riso. 

Not for her the purging bitterness of shame, the purifying fires of re- 
morse, the acrid yet holy tears. of the Magdalen, whose soul whilst crime- 
riven is contrite. Not for her: she knew humiliation, but she knew 
nothing of repeutance ; she only. knew revenge, She suffered: but not 
with the suffering which on the ashes of guilt raises the sanctuary of ex- 
_. Perchance had merey been yielded to her prayer in the hour of 

rextremity, had she been humbled to the senth with the God-like 
forgiveness which would have spared her, and bade her “ go, and sin no 
more,’’ the faint rays of purer light whieh here and there strayed across 
her soul might have dawned clearer and stronger, and: have saved her. 
Perchance! Few are so deeply lost that an Infinite Merey cannot do 
something to restore them. It had been denied her, and Marion Vavasour 
from that hour gave herself unto dazzling evil, and steeped herself reckless 
in that gilded degradation which ere then she had shrunk from, and drank 
to the lips of guilty pleasure, and used her beauty with fearful and pitiless 
power to accurse her own soul and all others that she drew into the 
Circean tempting. 

And therefore was she thus now, fifteen long years after, For the riches 
Q2 
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of sin flee swiftly, scattered in a mad extravagance ; and as her beauty 
stole away before the step of time, so stole her power with it; so she sank 
down in that decliiue whence there is no ascent ; so she drifted swiftly 
and surely over the of years from brilliance and sovereignty and 
evil sway, towards that dark and lonely end which he who drove her 
forth to her fate ordained to her in words which needed no prophet’s 
prescience to give them their prediction. And therefore was she thus 
now. 

She sat alone, whilst over the stove the chocolate simmered, and with- 
out the ceaseless pouring of the rain dripped wearily. Where were her 
thoughts? Away in that glad omnipotent time when she had reigned 
wheresoever she moved, commanded wheresoever her brilliant glance fell ; 
when the riches of empires and the mines of both hemispheres had been 
rifled to adorn that marvellous loveliness which kings adored; when she 
had listened to the nightingales among the fragrant aisles of her rose- 
gardens with that soft poetry which made her deadliest spell, her most 
seductive veil; when she had seen princes bending to her feet, and royal 
women outshone by the glory of her face, while Europe babbled of her 
fame ? Surely: they wandered far back over the past as she sat there, 
with no companion in her solitude, save the drip, drip, drip of the un- 
ceasing rain from the black leaden roofs without : wandered far, while in 
the columns of the Patrie, which she was wearily glancing through, her 
eyes rested on one name : 

“ STRATHMORE.” 

And that name was associated with dignity, with honour, with a wide 
renown, with the great policies of Europe, with all which encircles the 
career of a dominant and successful statesman. What weakness was 
there in this haughty power, what crevice in this blade-proof mail, what 
flaw in this lofty and inaccessible life, through which the bolt of a woman’s 
retaliation could speed its way to the quick? 

None !—none ! 

It had baffled her hopelessly through all these years, which to her had 
been a gradual descent from empire into impoverishment, which to him 
had been a gradual ascent from ambition up to power. Yet she had held 
it in close sight persistently. For there is nothing at once so hopeless 
and so persistent as a vague, shapeless, impotent, yet undying, desire for 
Revenge. ll these years she had had watch kept on him, and through 
them all she had failed to discover one aperture through which the adder 
of retaliation could worm its way and leave its venom. Yet she had never 
given up hope; she had never surrendered her search ; for I have said 
that in the nature of this woman there was much of the panther, its 
cowardice, its velvet softness, its cruelty, its wanton love of destruction ; 
and, like the panther, she lay in wait. 

Her eyes rested now on the word “ Strathmore;” honour, dignity, 

wer, sway, these were what she beheld ever paid to him, gathered by 

im, become alike the mistress and the ministers of the man who had 
once been the abject slave of her caress and her word. Their parts had 
changed; he had hurled his tyrant down into the dust, and stood afar off 
—afar as though their lives had never touched—where her passionate 
hatred, her burning bitterness, could no more assail him, than the fever of 
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' fretting breakers, the icy summits of mountains above them. Anda er 
less sickness, a faint despair came over her, as her eyes gazed upon hi 
name. Should she never reach him, should she never gather up from the 
wreck of the past, sufficient of the force, the power, the will of Marion 
Vavasour to smite that steel-clad life, that soul of bronze, even as he had 
smitten hers, to make him reel and stagger beneath her blow, even 
though to compass his destruction she herself might perish ? 

With a passionate gesture she crushed the journal in her hand, and 
threw it from her; her lips set, her eyes gleamed, her hands, so fair and 
delicate still, clenched with convulsive force, and in her teeth she muttered 
thirstily, dreamily : 

“It must come, it shall! ‘Tout vient 4 point 4 qui sait attendre!’ ” 

And then she arose and went before her toilette-mirror, and, leaning 
her head upon her hands, sighed, whilst a hot, arid mist gathered in her 
eyes: far more cruel to her than death or shame, or privation, was the 
loss of her glad and glorious loveliness. 

“Oh! woman, woman, you miserable insect-thing !” she said, bitterly, 
while her old mocking smile came about her ps but now derisive and 
now joyless. “Only born to pander to men’s pleasure—only created to 
intoxicate their senses and to damn their souls—what are you worth— what 
are you worth? A butterfly of less value than a dead leaf, when one 
short summer has stolen your beauty! You reign by the brightness of 
the eyes, the bloom of the cheek, the whiteness of the bosom, and when 
those are gone you may lie in a kennel and die. What are your victories? 
Only such as drink, or dice, or the Turf win as completely! What are 
your slaves? Only those who are the slaves not of you, but of their own 
passions! Impotent, wretched, ephemeral thing !—only loved for the vice 
you gratify, only of worth while there is youth on your lips!” 

The mocking, scorning words broke out with the pride and the 
eloquence of long-past years; to her soul she felt their truth. 

“‘ And yet—and yet,” she muttered, “‘it is | top ptes. it lasts. To 
see them, as I have seen, thirst for a glance and hang on a smile, and love 
a sneer, a rebuff, a cruelty rather than no word! To make them, as [ 
have made, kneel and pray, and grovel in the dust to kiss one’s feet, and 
bend their proud necks to the yoke, and break their stern souls down to 
&@ spaniel’s humility, and deal out anguish and despair, heaven and hell, 
at will. Ah! it is Power! None wider, none surer on earth, while it 
lasts |” : 

The words were passionate now and triumphant; for the instant she 
lived again in the rich and royal Past, and tasted all its glories. Then 
her head sank, and the salt tears filled her eyes, and her hot pale lips 
quivered, and a piteous, wailing cry broke from her : 

“Oh, my lost beauty—my lost beauty !” 

And then after a while she took up the rouge, and the powders, and 
the paints, and sought wearily and futilely to counterfeit all which had 
fled for ever ; and when she arose after that ghastly task, through all, 
despite all, there was something beautiful still; the haughty grace, the 
antelope eyes, the sovereign glance, the perfect form, these naught could 

wholly destroy save death; but it was only such fugitive, sullied, faintly- 
lingering beauty as made the history it told more bitter and heart-sicken- 
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; as would linger about the golden eup which had been bruised, and 
and burned in the fire, as remain to the glorious statue 
which had been defaced and overthrown in ruims in the dust, as would 
be given by the painter of the Purgatorio to the faces of the fallen and 
necursed as their doom. 


II. 
THE SHADOW OF THE FUTURE. 


THE summer morning broke warm and clear over the western coast, 
and Strathmore, as he rose and dressed, bade his servant set the windows 
The ocean sparkled in the light, the birds sang among the leaves, 
ie Iden. gorse blossomed far and wide over the bluffs and moors ; but 
in his youth he had had little sight or heed for these things: he had none 
now ; the fairness of the opening day he barely noticed. But beneath 
his windows. rose another song than that of the thrushes, as sweet as they 
and as joyous; the song of a young heart and a young voice rising up 
to heaven with the early day, with the fragrance of the flowers, with the 
freshness of the dew, with the odour of the grasses, with all things fair 
and pure. It was the invoeation of the Spirits to the Hours, from 
Shelley’s “ Prometheus :” 


The pine-boughs are singing 

Old songs with new gladness, 

The billows and fountains 

Fresh music are playing, 

Like the notes of a.spirit from land and from_sea. 


And the words, with the improvised music, uprose on the air as a lark 
rises into the clouds. 

He heard it, and approached the window ; in the sunlight Lucille was 
bending down among the flowers like Milton’s Proserpine, 


Herself the fairest flower ; 


filling her hands with their fragrant wealth, with golden Jaburnums, 
snow-white lilies, roses dew-laden, buds nestled in their dark wet leaves, 
and drooping coils of scarlet creepers. He stood and watched her where 
she moved in all the gladness of her youth and the brightness of the 
morning, among the boughs and blossoms, while the burden of her song 
echoed upon the air, and the sunny warmth of light fell on the fairness 
of her face. He watched her, and over the haughty coldness of his 
face a strange softness trembled, and into his calm, pitiless eyes came a 
earning ¥ more thought of the dead. He had loved him, he had 

n loved by him so wel ! and across the dreary stretch of years no cry 
of a vain agony could reach, to pierce the tomb where he had been 
hurled in all his glad and gracious manhood. ‘The life lay rotted to 
ashes in the grave: what avail the passionate throes of a remorse, im- 

tent, tardy, powerless with God or man? Remorse could not bring 

k the dead! Yet remorse ate into his soul as the brand burned 
into the brow of Cain; with him by night and day, beside him in 
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the glitter of courts, lying in wait for him in his solitude, consuming’ his 
under the purples of power, it burned ever in him; ‘this remorse, 
idden under an armour Am steel, veiled from men’s sight beneath a 
powerful, successful, impenetrable career! And into his-eyes now, there 
came a-weary, passionate, yearning pain, as he down upon the 
young life which had ng from that of the lost, where she stood 
among the flowers with the joyous echo of her song floating softly down 
the air, and his lips moved in'an unconscious, broken prayer, as though 
that prayer could reach the grave. 
“My friend, my brother! I will guard her without-shade or soil, her 
life shall be before my own. Oh God! may not that suffice ?” 


“ Lucille will soon be a child no longer.”’ 

His mother spoke again the same words as she had spoken the night 
before when she stood in the embrasure of one of the oriel windows, a 
woman aged, but of noble presence still, in carriage and in feature not 
unlike to Marie Antoinette, with her silvered hair turned back from a 
haughty brow, and the sweeping folds of her black robes draping a form 
bowed but full of dignity; for Lady Castlemere had been the proudest 
woman of her day until the steel of her will had been bent and softened 
in the fires of calamity and the crucible of age. Strathmore stood 
opposite to her, leaning against the casement; it was near sunset, and they 
were alone. He looked up from what he was reading : 

“ Unhappily, yes.” 

“ And she as great loveliness, Cecil ?” 

“ Very great; she has had from childhood.” 

“Then we must not always imprison it here? In a year or so at 
latest she should see some other world than that of a solitary sea-shore, 
some other society than that of her birds, and dogs, and flowers. Your 
wish, of course, decides all concerning her, but neither your duty nor 
= would be fulfilled if we denied her for ever any other sphere than 

is.” 

Strathmore was silent some moments; he felt an invincible reluctance 
to’ realise the truth that Lucille was growing out of childhood; a yet 
greater to give the signal for the flight of all that made her-as glad and 
as innocent as a child, by her introduction into a world where she would 
learn her own loveliness, be sullied by flattery, see hollowness, .artifice, 
frivolity, all of which she never dreamt now, and be taught either joy 
from other hands than his own, or the pain from which he would have no 
power to shield her. 

“Some time—yes,” he answered, slowly; “though she will learn 
nothing by wider freedom save what is best unlearut. She must be 
introduced, and presented, and all the rest, of course; but there is no 
haste for that. She is so young yet; and whilst she is happy here, she is 
better here.” 

His mother was silent too for a while. I have said that Strathmore 
had at no time given her more than a chill regard and a courteous respect ; 
he was not a man to be bound by or to feel any of these ties, but she 
loved him—loved him better since she had shuddered at his crime and 
aided his atonement. She was silent ; then she moved towards him, and 
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laid her hand lightly on his shoulder, a hand like his own—long, fair, 
delieate to the touch, yet never to be shaken from its grasp—the hand 
which seems instinctively formed to hold Power. . 

“Strathmore, forgive me if what I say pains you; you know how 
deeply I should grieve to do so; but, as Lucille grows older, a question 
occurs to me which I never remembered during her infancy. All those 
who see her, believe her parentage foreign, and never dream of looking 
beyond the fact that she is an orphan, and a ward of yours and of mine. 
But—if men meet her who learn to love her, they may look closer, and 
to whosoever becomes her husband in the future you must tell the history 
of her true name and fate.” 

Strathmore almost started, and a look of distaste and repugnance 

over his face : the young life which had been to him a child-angel 
of atonement looked to him too sacred for the sensual thoughts of love to 
approach, or the touch of a lover’s kiss to profane. 

“Love? Marriage? They are desecration to associate with that 
young innocent child,” he said, impatiently. “ Let her love, as she does, 
the waves and the birds and the flowers; they are the only things pure 
enough for her. Our brute passions have nothing in common with her.” 

“Still—unless she were consigned to conventual seclusion—it will 
be impossible to prevent the love of men from fastening on her by- 
and-by.” 

° True ; but it will be time enough to speak of that whenever her 
own heart is touched.”’ 

There was the look in his eyes which ever came there when his will 
was crossed ; but Lady Castlemere’s will was as resolute as hisown. She 
pursued the subject : 

“ But in the event I name, to one to whom Lucille may be betrothed 
in te future, her parentage must be made known. Has this never struck 
you! 

“I see what you mean; but it shall never be so.” 

The reply was calm, but it was inflexible. In his heart he swore to 
God that none should ever learn that fatal secret, none ever glean the 

wer to unfold to her that he whom she caressed and revered, and 

onoured and prayed for as the guardian and giver of her every joy, 
had been the assassin of her father. 

“* But how can it be avoided?” 

In his cold fathomless eyes she saw the evil look glitter darker and 
darker, which would have ot restrained to none save herself, and he 
answered her chillily : 

“ With that I will deal whenever the time comes. Suffice it, I shall 
never permit any to learn a secret which is buried for ever, as much by 
his will as by mine.” 

She mused a moment over his words: 

“ Then,” she said, slowly, “‘ then—Lucille must wed with some one 
who must love her too well to ask her descent; there are few who love 
thus, Strathmore.”’ 

He looked at her in impatience, in surprise, in curiosity : 

“ Why talk of love at all? ‘To think of marriage for her looks to me 
as premature, as it seems pollution! In the seclusion in which you live 
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here you select all her acquaintance, and she meets none who can whisper 
to her of what she does not herself dream.” 

“ Perhaps not; but there is one here who may do so,” 

“ Here?” 

“ Yes; my grandson, Nello, loves her; he scarce knows it himself, they 
have been so Jong together, from her infancy ; but I know it; and some 
hour or other, unpremeditated and involuntarily, he may discover his own 
secret and utter it to her.” 

“ A boy’s puling fancy! a lad’s moonstruck sickness! Why have him 
here if he must taint the air she breathes with the miserable maundering 
of sentiment ?” 

He spoke with intolerant, contemptuous impatience, his slight, bitter 
smile upon his lips, chill and disdainful; it incensed him more than he 
showed, that this youth should have dared to dream of love in association 
with Lucille, should have dared to desecrate with his amorous follies the 

ning life which seemed too pure for any coarser touch of earth. 

“ My home is Lionel Caryll’s,” answered Lady Castlemere, briefly and 
coldly, for her grandson was as dear to her as Lucille—in truth, more so. 
“ What he feels for her would not merit the harsh and scornful words you 
give to it; his love is like much first love, timid, shrinking, delicate, most 
reverential. He would breathe no word in her ear he would not speak in 
my presence, and he holds her in most holy tenderness. It is an affection 
which has grown with his growth; he is not conscious yet of its force; 
but a word, a moment, may reveal his own heart to him, and then—I 
cannot answer for his silence.” 

“Secure it, then. Send him on the Continent, or to Egypt, till the 
Oxford Term. I forbid a boy’s maudling sentimentality to desecrate her 
ear.” 

“ Nello’s love is purer than most older men’s!” said his mother, with a 
sigh. ‘“ And I do not see the necessity to banish it wholly until we know 
that she would not respond to it———” 

“‘ Respond to it !” 

Strathmore echoed the words half in derision, half in incredulity, wholly 
with anger; around Lucille the only holy feeling which his nature had 
ever known had gathered so much that was hallowed, pure, and of pro- 
found sadness, that for any passion to approach her seemed like pro- 
fanation, and for any other hand to attempt to wrest her from his 
guardianship sacrilegious theft. 

“ Why should she not? Though a boy to you, heis not so to her. She 
feels for him a loving affection, born with infancy, which may well deepen 
into what would be the safest and happiest love which she can know. His 
character is known to me as no other’s can be; it is one to which her 
peace might be securely trusted; and with him the impediment which 
would surely arise with any other man could not occur; he would never 
dream of inquiring more deeply into her history. There are many reasons 
that induce me to think Nello’s love—if she can feel any for him—would 
be the calmest haven we could secure for her. I leave the matter in your 
hands, you are her guardian; but I know that her happiness and peace 
are too paramount with you for you not to weigh them well. Pardon me 
if I suggest, Cecil, that it alt be well neither to fetter her until she is 
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old enough to know her own heart, and has-had larger experience, nor, on 
the other hand, to banish wholly either him from her, or hope from him, 
lest thus you should shipwreck what else would be a tranquil and shadow- 
less love. These matters seem beneath you, but they are not so, since you 
have made that young child’s peace your care.” 

“Nothing is beneath me which can bestow on her a moment's joy, or 

re her a moment’s pang.” , 

The brief words were the truth; to screen or to gladden the life which 
he felt to hold in wardship from the Dead, he would have given his own; 
for in this man’s soul, as there were “ depths which sank to lowest hell,” 
so there were also “heights which reached to highest heaven.” He 

e no more, bnt stood silent, revolving many thoughts—thoughts 
which had but one centre and one goal: Lucille’s future peace. 

As he went to his own chamber, half an hour afterwards, he met her 
on the wide staircase ; she was dressed for the evening, and about her 
hair was wreathed a chain of delicate shells of a rare kind and opal hue; 
they formed a graceful ornament, and he noticed them as he paused. 

“Oh, they are Nello’s shells!” she answered, laughing. ‘Are the 
not pretty? He brought them from the cliffs to-day, and risked his life 
to get them. He anid so sadly that he could not give me costly pearls 
like yours, that I told Babette to string them on a Trichinopoly chain, 
and fasten back my hair with them. I knew he would be pleased.” 

The words struck him as they would not have done but for others he 
had lately heard. He looked down into her fair eyes, now glad and 
laughing, yet in whose depths a sadness ever lay, deep, yet undefinable : 

“You love Nello, Lucille ?” 

“Oh, dearly !” 

She spoke warmly, earnestly, for the companion of her childhood was, 
indeed, very dear to her; and of “love,” in men’s and women’s sense, 
Lucille knew nothing, scarce its name, save as it was written to her— 
vague, mysterious, solemn, glorious—in the pages of Dante and his 
brother poets. Strathmore passed his hand over her brow with a gentle 
caress, and went onward in deep thought. It was strange how this 
single holy feeling, which had grown out of his trust from Erroll, 
penetrated and intertwined a life which was, in all other respects, chill as 
ice, impenetrable as steel, and filled to the brim with insatiate ambition, 
worldly wisdom, and power, which was not seldom as unscrupulously 
sought as it was imperiously wielded. It was’ singular how in the cold 

et restless, successful yet insatiate, callous yet embittered, career of the 
tesman, this solitary, pure, and chastened tenderness had been sown 
and rooted. Lucille was the sole living thing he loved, Lucille the sole 
living thing he would not have trampled down in his path unheeding; 
and a sickly sense of Joss came over him as he thought that, howsoever 
he had thus far fulfilled her father’s trust, her future must pass into the 
care of others whom it would be beyond his power to control ; that, with 
whatsoever gratitude, reverence, and love she now regarded him, the time 
must come when her guardian must surrender her to her husband, and 
the joy of her life be given from other hands, and other lips, than his. 
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ITI. 


THE DAWN OF DANGER. 


“ CarYLL, I need a few words with you. Will you come hither?” 

Strathmore stood outside one of the om aR windows smoking on 
the lawn without, while his secretary and his nephew lingered over the 
olives within. Valdor was away on some legality connected with 
Tarlynne. The young man rose and weyt to him instantly, where he 
ot in the moonlight; Strathmore held him at a distance, and Caryll 
feared, almost disliked him—all youths of his age did. The chill negli- 
gence, the haughty courtesies, more cold in their suavity than their 
omission could ever have been, the subtle bitter sneer, the profound .know- 
ledge, felt rather than ever shown—all these awed and repulsed them, 
apart from the lofty and glittering fame which surrounded the successful 
and inscrutable Minister. 

“ Walk away from the windows, if you please,” said Strathmore, as he 
moved across the grass. At the bottom of the lawn he turned and glaneed 
at his nephew. “So, Caryll, I hear you love my young ward—is it 
true ?” 

At the suddenness of the personal and merciless question, spoken, 
moreover, in that. soft, chill voice of which every inflection could cut as 
coldly as an ice wind, Nello was speechless ; he coloured to the temples, 
and bis eyes dropped shyly as a girl’s; his love was sacred to him, and 
he dreaded his inquisitor. In the light of the moon Strathmore’s eyes 
studied him pitilessly, and the politician, accustomed to read men’s 
thoughts at a glance, read the youth’s heart to its depths. He smiled, 
his slight chill smile : his nature was unsympathetic, and for the timidity 
and poetry of young love he had no compassion—he had never known 
them himself—and here, as well as a foolery, they looked a profanity. 


*‘ Chi arrossisse @ se tacea, parla assai,” 


he said, with the derisive coldness which was as terrible as a knife-thrust 
to the ardent, sensitive, unveiled heart of the boy, who shrank under the 
searching glance and the mocking tone of the world-wise Statesman, as 
a prisoner under the cold steel of the inquisitor. ‘ And may I ask on 
what grounds you have upbuilt your romance, or what right you have to 
presume to build it at all ?”’ 

The hot blush died off young Caryll’s face, leaving it very pale: he 
had scarce known his love himself, until these abrupt and merciless ques- 
tions threw their light upon it. 

“ Right ?” he said, hesitatingly and hurriedly. “I have no right, sir 
—scarcely hope.” 

** * Scareely !’ Then you cherish some?” 

His eyes, with their chill disdain slumbering in their depths, fastened 
relentless watch upon his nephew’s face, till the painful flush and pallor 
kept changing there like a woman’s. It was a terrible ordeal to Lionel 
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ll to have his heart probed and bared by this negligent, callous, 
itiless, polished man of the world. 

“ Who does rot, sir, who loves ?” he murmured, almost indistinctly, 

“Then you taink that Lucille gives you hope ?” 

The questions were put coldly, carelessly, but with an authority which 
seemed to the youth to wrench answers from him whether he would or 
not. 

“ Yes—no—I cannot tell—I dare not say,” he muttered, hurriedly. 
“ She is very gentle to me, but that she is to all things; she loves me, I 
know, but it may be only as a brother. Still—still—with time, I fancy 
—and she wore my shells in her hair to-night——” 

His cold smile played a moment about Strathmore’s lips. To this 
man, whose soul had been drunk Jong ago with the madness of passion, 
and was now steeped in the intoxication of power, the shyness and the 
romance of a first love seemed puling puerile sentiment. 

“You consider you have hope,” he said, chillily. ‘‘ Whether founded 
or unfounded, time will show. And now, how much of this ‘love’ have 
you presumed to whisper to my ward without my permission?” 

“ Not a syllable!” said the young man, eagerly. The interrogation 
roused his pride, and made him shake off the awe which he felt for 
the Statesman who stood there, smoking in the moonlight, with his 
cold searching glance fixed on him, and his merciless questions deal- 
ing without sympathy or compassion, with what was to him the very care 
and goal of his life! “Not a syllable, I swear, my lord! I have 
never let her dream of any other feeling than that with which we played 
together in her infancy. I would not—I dare not—she is too sacred 
in my eyes. To speak of love to her would seem profanation; to 
think of it, does almost! ' 

He spoke hurriedly but earnestly, and with all the delicacy and 
tenderness Which characterised a love that his own temperament, and 
Lucille’s early years, had both tended to make rather reverential than 
impetuous, rather poetic than passionate, such as the young knights of 
Arthur’s Code felt for some holy and lofty love, their guiding-star from 
afar off, but beyond the reach of grosser desire. 

His answer found favour with Strathmore, and softened the haughty 
and scornful intolerance with which he had hitherto regarded the young 
man’s attachment ; he perceived at a glance that here there would be no 
maudlin romance, no sickly sentiment to brush the bloom off the fair 
opening leaves of Lucille’s young heart. He was silent, and paced up 
and down for a few moments, musing on his nephew’s reply; then he 
paused, and looked on the young frank face in the moonlight, while 
Caryll’s eyes met his, fearlessly now, though a boyish flush was hot on 
his temples. 

“ You are perfectly right,” he said, briefly. “I am glad you have so 
much perception and so much reticence. To have taken advantage of 
your position and opportunities to usurp her ear, without having received 
my permission, I should have considered very unwarrantable, and should 
have resented proportionately. As it is, you consider that you have some 
grounds for hope, and I am aware myself that Lucille holds you in 
sincere affection ; whether it may ever ripen to more, neither you nor I 
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can tell, and I distinctly forbid any attempt to force it prematurely to 
do so.” 

Young Caryll bent his head silently; he felt powerless against this 
chill, inflexible will, and he knew that Strathmore, as her guardian, had 
a right to speak as he would. 

“You understand? Now listen further. For two years I forbid any 
attempt to speak of love to her, or to secure her own. I do not interdict 
to you such means as may warrantably foster her affection for you; to do 
so would be unjust, but you must neither rouse nor fetter her heart iu 
any way. At the end of that time she will be old enough to make her 
own choice, and she will have seen a wider world than this; you can then 
say to her what you will. If it prove that the hope you now cherish is 
legitimate, and if she find that you are dearer than any one has, or could, 
become to her—if, in a word, her happiness depend on you—I will sanction 

our suit. Give me your word to keep the silence I exact ?” 

Nello hesitated a moment. Two years! It looked an eternity! 
But an influence was upon him he could not resist. He had feared 
Strathmore before, now he felt his power; he saw, moreover, that the 
words, if chill, were just, and he bowed his head and gave the pledge. 

Strathmore paused a brief time, looking at him keenly, and takin 
gauge of his character—a gauge which satisfied him that Lady Castle- 
mere had been right in her estimate of her grandson. 

“Very well,” he continued. ‘ Meanwhile, I will assist your career, so 
that should you ultimately be united to Lucille, your position may be 
honourable for her. You leave college in the spring? My mother’s 
wealth is so tied that she can leave you little or nothing, ail: you must 
make your own way in life. But I will return you for a seat in the 
House, and I will allow you such an income as will give you your 
independence, and leave you unshackled. It will rest with yourself then 
to become worthy of Lucille, and such as I should trust with the care of 
her future.” 

Young Caryll looked at him, bewildered, incredulous, distrusting his 
own senses. He had heard of Strathmore’s ascetic indifference to wealth, 
and the generosity with which he gave it to others, but for himself he had 
had scarcely passing notice from him, and he listened dreamily, marvelling 
whether his dread had been error, and if beneath the chill and sneering 
suavity of manner there lay compassion and warmth. Words broke from: 
him, full of the gratitude 4 felt, eager, breathless, fervid, eloquent from 
their simple truth and depth, and tremulous both with surprise and 
emotion. To the sanguine and dauntless heart of youth what luminous 
glory streamed over all his future with Strathmore’s words! For youth 
knows and fears nothing of two barriers in Life’s path, which men call 
Death and Failure. 

Strathmore arrested him in the midst of his warm protest of deathless 

titude, for the soul of this man was too lofty to assume a virtue it 

not. 

“No thanks,” he said, coldly. ‘I in no way merit them from you. 
It is not any feeling towards yourself for which you need be grateful, it 
is simply for her sake, not yours. You deem it possible that Lucille may 
love you; I desire that her love should be shadowless. I should have 
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said the same to any other man of your youth, and of your hopes; what 
she may prize, I desire to make worthy of her.” ; 

The words fell on the young man’s warm, eager heart, just lain bare 
in all its agitated gratitude, like an ice-touch ; and it closed, shrinking 
and troubled. Yet a certain tone in Strathmore’s voice, even and tranquil 
though it were, struck on him ; he fancied that in it, with all its chillness, 
all its calmness, there was something as of repressed pain. He was 
silent, hesitating, and embarrassed ; but his nature was candid, and he 
spoke on his i ‘ 

meen Cecil, may I ask you one question ?” 

Strathmore turned as he was moving away. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then—then—io my love for Lucille I have your full sanction, your 
cordial wishes ?” 

“On the conditions I have named—yes. I have told youso. Why 
ask ?”’ 

“ Because—because,” murmured Caryll, indistinctly and impassively— 
‘‘ because I have sometimes fancied, sir—forgive me if I offend you— 
that your solicitude for her, your kindness towards her were so great, that 
you might have other views for her womanhood——” 

“Other views? I do not apprehend you.” 

The languid coldness of tone froze the boy’s heart, as if it were 
gripped by an icy hand; but. the impulse which followed him was 
stronger either embarrassment, timidity, or awe, aud his words 
broke out involuntarily : 

“TI thought, my lord, that—that—perhaps you brought her up to wed 
her yourself when she should be of age? She is so lovely ; and guardians 
have married their wards ——” 

He paused, terror-struck at the effect.of his words. Strathmore started, 
as though a shot had hit him; and in the summer moonlight his face 
grew death-white, as with the spasm of some ungovernable horroz. 

“ T wed her—J/ Good God! you do not know what you say———” 

For the first time in his life Lionel Caryll: saw the veil rent asunder, 
the steel armour pierced—for the first time he saw the equable tranquillity 
of Strathmore’s habitual manner broken down, and shattered into pas- 
sionate feeling. Aud he marvelled, wonder-stricken and aghast at what 
his simple words,had caused, but caused only for an instant; the next, 
Strathmore regained self-control. 

a Your fears are very idle,” he said, calmly. “I have no taste for 
marriage; and the great disparity between Lucille’s years and my own 
is sufficient to show you the groundlessness of your supposition. Fulfil 
your share of my conditions honourably, I shall fulfil mine towards you. 
And now go back to Curtis and the olives; we have said enough on this 
matter,” 

Caryll obeyed him, going slowly across the lawn, dissatisfied and 
troubled, despite the hope which was warm at his heart, and the future 
which beckoned before him ; he saw that there was some mystery here 
which he had never before suspected, and which seemed to him hopeless 
to wrest from the granite soul of a man in whose hands he felt like an 
impotent child. The horror which had rung through Strathmore’s 
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words—“ J wed her—Z/”—thrilled through his m , too real for the 
doubt which had tortured to longer pursue him ; yet the fear could not 
wholly be banished. By the side of the accomplished and courtly States- 
~ man he felt his own inferiority and insignificance, and he felt, too, with a 
lover’s instinct, that Strathmore, despite of, ay! even increased through 
the years which he had named, had all which most fatally fascinates women 
to love where,—they meet no pity and no response. The words he had 
heard, the look he had seen, had declared his dread not alone improbable, 
but impossible ; yet that dread he could not wholly abandon, it clung to 
him heavily, wearily, as he re-entered the lighted rooms. And yet it 
wasinot for one moment that he doubted that Strathmore had spoken 
the truth from his soul. 

For some moments Strathmore walked to and fro in the still night. 
His nephew’s question had struck on his ear with horror, almost in 
loathing. His hand, stained with her father’s blood, touch her own 
with a husband’s caress! Her fair innocence learn to rest in its holy 
sleep on the heart which prisoned so dark and ghastly a secret! He 
seek her, wed her—/e/ the assassin of both the lives from which had 
sprung her own! He recoiled from the thought thus suddenly and 
unwittingly bidden before him, recoiled, sickened and horror-stricken. 
It looked to him abhorred as crime, accursed as incest! He thrust it 
from him in its mere harmless suggestion as men thrust the first dawn of 
some hateful guilt. 

Not that it had temptation for him; it had none. Lionel Caryll’s 
doubt was groundless. Strathmore’s feeling for Lucille, while it was the 
only tender, was also the only pure, feeling he had ever known ; her 
father’s could not have been more completely unsullied than his, and 
the profound melancholy which mingled with it served but to make it 
more hallowed. The repressed pain which his nephew had detected be- 
neath the cold tranquillity of his tones was not due to the spring to 
which Nello traced it, but simply to that sense of reluctance that any 
other should have the moulding or marring of her fate, that sense of 
loss. at the knowledge that hereafter others would usurp alike her affec- 
tions and her guardianship, which had come upon him after the words 
of his mother. 

He had spoken to young Caryll in the manner he had done, from his 
belief in the possibility that Lucille might centre her peace in the youth’s - 
love, and his intention that nothing which his own foresight could 
as for or against should ever bar the way to her happiness. But it 

cost him some effort, for his sense of atonement to Erroll lay in his 
knowledge that he made her life shadowless as sunlight, and to sur- 
render it to other keeping was to imperil, perchance to shipwreck, what 
alone could give him power to say when he lay upon his death-bed, “ I 
have atoned !’’ 

It had been this pain which had been carefully repressed throughout 
his interview with his young nephew, it was this dread which weighed 
on him where he mit the lawn in the moonlight alone. Strathmore 
was.a man of action and of power, a ruler amongst men, who erushed 
mercilessly all which opposed him, and bent all who came beneath his 
influence with an unerring and resistless hand; who deified Will, and 
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believed that every man as he is devil, so he may be also God unto him- 
self. And yet for the first time, as he paced in his solitary walk through 
the fresh summer night, with the sounding of the sea in the silence, a 
vague foreboding passed over him that he might be powerless to control 
the mystical ebb and flow of fate, that to the craving agony of a vain 
remorse, expiation might be denied and shattered at the last ! 

Lucille was alone when Strathmore entered the cedar drawing-room, 
half lying on a low couch with that restful ~ with which a young 
fawn throws itself down to repose when tired by its play. He paused a 
moment, looking at her as the reso light of the candelabra fell on 
her where she lay, her head resting on her arm, her lashes on her cheeks, 
which were slightly flushed—the dawning fragile life, with its bloom deli- 
cate as the bloom of a rose-leaf, and its strength slight as the frailness 
of the harebell which one rude touch withers, how easily it might be 
wrecked, how easily crushed! It wasa frail argosy with which to freight 
and peril the expiation of a crime, heavy, blood-stained, bitter as the 
crime of Cain. 

He approached, and bent over her : 

“ My darling, are you not well ?” 

Her eyes unclosed, and the touching sadness ever on her face in repose, 
beamed away in the sunlight of her father’s smile. 

“Oh yes. Iam never ill, you know. I feel a little tired sometimes, 
that is all. Do come and sit by me, will you, and not go away ?” 

“Surely. But you should not feel this tire, Lucille, at your age ; 
lassitude is weakness.”’ 

She laughed brightly : 

“ Not with me. When have I had a day’s ill health? Who could 
have, by the side of the free, strong, beautiful sea ? I am only tired, 
and I was lying thinking, Lord Cecil——” 

* And of what ?” 

Her eyes dwelt on him lovingly, reverently in their dark and mournful 
beauty, and her voice was hushed in its earnestness. 

“T was thinking of how great you are, and how good ; and how you 
who sway men with your word, and empires with your will, yet have so 
much care, and thought, and love for me.” 

“Good!” He echoed the word with the bitterness of anguish ; he 
had trained himself to bear all these things from her lips, and had 
sedulously fostered the reverence and gratitude she felt for him, but none 
the less did they cut him to the soul; and now and then, even his will 
of steel and his long-worn visor could not conceal the spasm of a struck 
wound of a quivering conscience. His voice had a thrill of mingled 
pain and tenderness in it now as he stooped towards her : 

“ Never give that word to anything which I do, Lucille, least of all 
to what I do for you. You know that you are dear to me for—your 
father’s sake.”” 

“IT know; but Lucille cannot love you less, but more, because you loved 
him so well,” she said, softly, while - hand nestled into his, and drew 
it caressingly closer to her. And at the clinging touch and the gentle 
words, the brand of God seared on the soul of the murderer quivered as 
the brand of fire quivers in the living flesh of the doomed. 
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Yet he sat. there calm, still, letting his hand lie in hers, and his lips 
wear the words with which he ever spoke of the dead; for the will of 
this man was iron, and his strength was great to endure. 

“True, I loved him well,”’ he said, gently; “and so would have 
done; Lucille, you do not forget him; you think of him fondly, some- 
times, as though you had known him—as though he were living now ?” 

“ Ah, yes,” she murmured, softly. “I think of you both, think of 
you together; you have told me of him until I know him so well, and 
when I kneel down often pray to God to let me see his face, and hear 
his voice, in my dreams, as well as yours. And He does.” 

Strathmore sat silent; his hand lying in hers, his heart smitten by 
those innocent and childlike words as by the stroke of the avenging 
angel. 

“Your dreams are more merciful to you than the life which robbed 
you of him,” he said, calmly and gently, for he was as pitiless to himself 
as to others, and suffered without allowing one sign to escape or one 
blow to be spared him. ‘ Love your father’s name better than mine, 
Lucille. He is more worthy it than I.” 

* Lucille could not love anything detter than you,” she said, musingly, 
while her earnest, wistful eyes fondly studied his face with that regard 
which he had noticed as too mournful and too deeply contemplative for 
her years, when, as a little child, she had asked why he suffered on the 
sea-shore. ‘‘ Where was it that he died, Lord Cecil, and how? You 
have never told me that.” 

“ He died abroad.” 

“ And were you with him?” 

* Yes.” 

“Did he suffer ?” 

A slight quiver shook his voice : 

**T hope to God, no.” 

“* He died happily, then ?” 

“He died at peace with all, even with those who injured him. Not 
happy, since—since he left your mother scarce older than you are 
now.” 

Lucille sighed, a hushed, broken sigh. 

** No—and his death was hers. I think Z should die of a great grief, 
as my tame curlew did when his sister-bird was killed by the eagle. He 
could not live ; why should he? There was no joy in the air, or the sea, 
or the sky, when what he loved was taken.” 

She was silent, her hand clinging caressingly to Strathmore’s, as her 
eyes grew wistful with thoughts too poetic and too deep for her years. 
He rose involuntarily : 

“ Hush, Lucille! No grief shall ever touch you! Why think of what 
cannot, what shall not, come nigh you? Are those letters? Is the 
evening mail come ?” 

— Oh yes; those are yours. But come and sit by me to read them. 

He obeyed her: inflexible as bronze to any other, a wish of Lucille 
was sacred to him. As her guardian, he had commanded that her desire 
should never be disputed nor disappointed, and to himself, when with her, 
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he allowed it to be law. A nature less pure, less loving, less incapable of 
being warped to egotism_or tyranny than hers, might have been ruined 
by this limitless indulgence ; with Lucille it had-no effect, save that of 
rendering her. affections more clinging and ' deeply rooted, and her cha- 
racter more tender and d ent; the very luxuriance of its beauty was 
fostered by ‘the warmth it basked in, if it- were more certain to be blighted 
at the:first sweep of frost or storm. She lay still watehing him, while he 
sat beside her breaking the seals of his correspondence. His face wore 
no evil traits to,her; she only saw its power, its intellect, its profound 
melancholy ; she only saw that the eyes so cold, the lips so mocking to 
others, for her ever wore gentle smiles and generous words. ‘ Je n’en 
puis rien faire—cette physique 4 toutes les nobles qualités et tous les 
grands vices,” a French sculptor had once said, casting down his calliope 
and chisel before a bust of Strathmore. But Lucille only saw the nobler, 
and saw none of the darker meaning, and she lay looking at him lovingly, 
reverently, silently: perhaps she was never more truly happy than thus, 
And as he sat thus beside her couch, Valdor, who had that moment 
returned and entered the drawing-rooms, looked at them unperceived, and 
wondered afresh, as he had done before, what secret this could be which 
united Strathmore to'this young girl, and which made a man ordinarily 
cold, inflexible, negligent in manner, indifferent to all human affections, 
and solely devoted to ambition and power, be tender towards her as a 
woman, submit to all her gentle caprices, forestal her lightest wish, and 
watch with pleasure for her slightest smile. It. was a mystery which he 
could not fathom. Strathmore read his thoughts. Valdor looked 
keenly at him, to note if he resented having thus been seen ; he might 
as well have sought to note the marble features of the Parian bust near 
him move and speak ! 

Strathmore was never betrayed into an unspoken expression of what 
he felt; he was calmly and impassively impenetrable. He did not move 
now, but smiled a courteous welcome to Valdor, and spoke of some poli- 
tical news which the day mail had brought. 

But he remembered the look with which the frank Henri Cinquiste 
had gazed at himself and Lucille, and the words he had spoken the night 
before, of surprise at her having never visited White Ladies; and he 
acted on both. } 

** Lucille, White Ladies will be full next month,” he said, with a slight 
smile, the next morning, looking up from his letters where they sat at 
breakfast, the sunlight flickering through the screen of foliage and roses 
which overhung the Elizabethan windows. 

She looked up eagerly, a flush on her cheeks, and her lips parted. 

“Would you like to be with us ?” 

He spoke still with a slight smile, as of a man listlessly amused with 
the bright caprices and easily-bestowed pleasures of a child. 

* Oh, Lord Cecil !|——” 

She did not say more; Valdor and his own secretary were strangers 
to her, and indulgence had never made her exacting. 

“ Very well, then. Plead with my mother, if she have no objection to 
do me the honour to come there, and bring you with her.” 

“ What a fool I was to suppose he did not wish her to visit White 
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Ladies! My brain must be going, to dream such nonsense. That lovely 
child bewitches me!’ thonght Valdor, as he listened. 

Two days afterwards, Strathmore left for the Continent. These brief 
visits were all he, a Foreign Minister, spared to Silver-rest ; he»was 
seldom fatigued—never alone; he was absorbed in the keen contest for 
a and lived, with scarce a week’s retirement, in the fulness of the 
world. 

Valdor remained ; all that he needed to see or do at Torlynne could 
have been seen and done in a week’s time, but he stretched it over almost 
to the time at which Strathmore would be at White Ladies, and he 
should go thither with the rest of the autumn guests. The French noble 
had no pastoral tastes; “Hers de Paris, hors du monde,” was most 
essentially his creed ; the sounding of the seas and the soft wild beauty 
of the western coast had no music and no charm for him; a viveur, a 
state-conspirator, a man of fashion, he was customarily wearied and im- 
patient at a day’s detention in any other world than his own. Yet he 
stayed on, in, or near the solitudes of Silver-rest. 

He was captivated by ‘the child-beauty, the spiritual, unconscious 
loveliness, which he had ‘first seen among the lilies of the valley, 
flowers whose grace and fragility were like her own. He was at 
once enchained and held in check by it; to Lucille he could not speak 
of love, or even of compliment, as he would have done to others, they 
seemed profanation ; yet he began to feel for her a far holier and more 
enduring tenderness than he, a wit and a voluptuary, had before known. 
‘She-was silent with him ; exeept with those whom she knew well, she had 
something of the soft shyness of the half-tamed fawn, and her nature was 
one of those, poetic, mtrospective, deeply thoughtful, and meditative far 

d their years, which speak but to few, and only find utterance when 
moved by the voice that they respond to, as the Holian chords only echo 
to the touch of certain winds. But it was this which was newest to him ; 
it gave him much to conquer, and he saw that whoever would win to her 
heart must never startle it rudely from its innocent rest, but wind his way 
gently and slowly. He felt as both Strathmore, a cold and negligent 
Statesman, and Caryll, a romantic and unworn youth, had equally done, 
that ‘“‘love” was no word to whisper to Lucille, and that, grasped 
too quickly or too boldly, the sensitive plant would surely close and 
recoil. 

But Valdor had never failed, and his nature was sanguine ; therefore 
he stayed on near Silver-rest, and learned a purer passion than he had 
ever known, while he listened to the young girl’s voice, that-was low and 
sweet as the lulling of the seas; or watched her, himself unseen, where 
she sat gazing on the changing face of the waters, with the deep shadow 
of ivy-hung rocks above, and sunlit lands stretchiug before her ; or heard 
her songs rising in mellow evening air, with some sad, wild German 
legend or rich cathedral chant for their burden ; or won her to speak to 
him of the things in which her eyes and her heart—those at once of a 
poet and a child, an artist and a dreamer—found beauty and delight : the 
silvery flash of a seagull’s wing, a bird resting on a heather spray, a 
crested wave leaping in the light, a trailing coil of forest-leaves. 

Strathmore had made provision for the early, guileless, hesitating love 
R2 
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of the boy Nello; he had made none—could have made none—against 
the more subtle, more eloquent, and more tutored tenderness of the man 
who had been beside him when he had slain her father, while in the 
west the sun had set, in the dead years long gone. 


IV. 


“ SEIZED, IN THE NAME OF THE EMPEROR.” 


Ir was midnight, in the salon au deuxiéme, in the Rue Beaujon. 

The lights were many, and in their dazzle the warm nuances, the rose- 
tendre hues, the cnt the mirrors, the smoking-couches, made an 
enticing fourberia della scena in its own florid, demi-monde style. 
The air was heavy with the odours of wine from the supper-room, 
whose folding-doors stood open, and with the perfume of that chillum 
which was a speciality of the Rue Beaujon, and which some who 
smoked it averred to be delicious as Monte Christo’s hatchis. Two 
or three tables stood about the room, and round each were grouped some 
half-dozen men, young attachés, soldiers, bankers, Englishmen, or 
nouveaux-riches, few if any of them over thirty, some wanting ten years 
of it, and all flush of money, or they would have found no entrance there, 
At one table they were + i Trente-et-Un, at the other Trente-et- 
Quarante, at a higher maximum than is permitted at Baden, gros jeu, 
where the colours revolved and the gold heaps changed swift as thought 
ina dizzy whirl, and swifter than the thought of many could follow them. 
For the gaming which is forbad publicly will, like every other dangerous 
instinct, indulged in secresy; and the play in the Rue Beaujon was 
greedily sought after suppers that left the pulse heated with fiery wines, 
and the reason little able to baffle the intricacies of hazard ; and had made 
many a career beggared and ruined, ending in the Faubourg d’Enfer with 
crossing-sweeper’s rags, where it had begun in the Boulevard des 
Capucines with a thousand-frane breakfast ; and caused not a few lives to 
cease by a pistol-shot in the Bois de Vincennes, or an overdose of mor- 
phine in the grey early dawn. 

The play was at its highest, the stakes enormous, the gold on the tables 
flashed and glittered under the light which was thrown back from the 
rose hangings and the gilded walls; the heavy odours of the wines filled 
the air with an intoxicating aroma, and the wreaths of smoke still curled 
in spirit vapour, though the hookahs had been left, while now and then 
the hazard went on in a dead silence, only broken by the formula of the 
ecards ; and oftener was played in a mad whirl, a reckless, dizzy rotation, 
in the noises of wild jests and riotous laughter and unbridled licence of 
words from brains half drunk. 

And she who was the evil Circe of this evil Avernus, with a glance 
would turn attention from the cards, till—too late—the stake was lost; 
or with a smile would daze and dazzle some novice till his gold poured in 
showers into the bank ; or with some gay mot, which still rang with some- 
thing of the old moqueur, bewitching wit, would raise a laugh at the 
right moment, till her confederate—who played croupier for the nonce— 
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raked in by rouleaux the money of the tyros. “Men who tempt, and 
women who are tempted!’ So runs the old hackneyed, maudlin, thread- 
bare dictum, much akin to the time-worn opticism which runs, “ the 
Catholics who persecuted, and the Reformers who were martyred ;” as if 
there were not six of the one and six of the other! Pshaw! leave for- 
mularies aside, good world, and open your eyes. Women, from Eve 
downwards, have been , First Tempters, and the tempters among them 
make up half the ranks of their sex, subtle wooers and destroyers of their 
hundreds. 

In this light, with the bloom of art upon all her face, and the lustre of 
art lent to her eyes, with mock diamonds glittering where once the costly 
sapphires of a peeress had lain, with the enamel covering the deep 

lines, and a smile haunting the lips with the mocking shadow of 
its old resistless witchery, there was some iio still: though ghastly 
—without its youth; though wrecked most piteously—to those who had 
known her in the years of her glory; though fearful in the story which 
it told—to those who paused to read it. There was loveliness still, though 
a wretched travesty of that which once had been; though justly and 
truly looking on it she had cried out in her bitterness, ““O, my lost 
beauty! my lost beauty!” since none who remembered what Marion 
Vavasour once had been, and despised the wreck, remembered and de- 
spised as utterly as she; for this woman, who was without remorse for 
her work or conscience for her crimes, had ceaseless misery for the social 
degradation which denied her Pride, and for the encroaching years which 
her without Power, since these had been her gods, omnipotent and 
beloved, and were now drifted from her reach for ever, never again to 
be recovered. 

The Mistress of Paris, who had beheld Greece rise in arms at the havoc 
of her loveliness, flung to the ribald, brutal crowds of the common soldiery, 
would not more bitterly have felt her degradation than did this woman. 
For though sensual, merciless, frail, and fatal as She who, in the verse of 
Zischylus, comes with Death and Havoc following on her loveliness, she 
had loved to reign with imperious will, she had loved to veil her infideli- 
ties in poetic grace, she had loved to have her foot on the bent neck of a 
prostrate world; and now—mnow—she sickened at herself; not for her 
_ but for her humiliation; not for the deep stain upon her soul, but 

or the broken sceptre, her jeered crown, her rent and trampled purples. 

Is it not this, and no better than this, which now and again passes for 
Remorse? yet which is no more Remorse than its twin-brother, trembling 
Fear, is true Repentance. 

Remorse Marion Vavasour never knew, and never could know; but 
anguish for her own lost omnipotence she did. She knew it now; to- 
night, while the noisy laughs echoed about her, and the reeking fumes 
filled the air of her salon. Oh! bitterness of bitterness! she, into whose 
presence sovereigns had humbly sued to come, could not resent the coarsest 
word that was uttered in her presence ; she, at whose feet princes had 
vainly knelt, while statesmen paled before the beauty of her smile, must 
tempt, and court, and seek these unfledged youths, these nameless idlers, 
whose witless profanities fouled the ear which had once listened to the 
graceful wit and delicate flattery of monarchs, whose slighting glance 
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contemptuously leered upon the face whose beauty once had been the theme 
of courts; the Siena a prince and poet, the torch which lit whatever it 

to love, and feud, and madness. Swe! who had ruled the rulers 
of the earth, could now be slighted by the lowliest. And deadlier than 
sackeloth and ashes; than hempen cord and sheet of penitence, were the 
rouge upow her cheek, the laughter upon her lips, the mock gem upon 
her breast, to this woman whose fastidious pride, whose victorious sway, 
whose aristocratic grace, whose capricious imperious will had been haughty 
and dear to her as those of any anointed queen. 

It was long past midnight; the play was:fast and furious; the stakes 
of frightfal enormity; the gamesters now and then drank down fiery 
draughts of fierce Roussillon, or above-proof cognac, or poisonous absinthe, 
and went, madder than before, to the wild whirl; the light flashed back 
from the rose-hangings and gilded ornaments on to the faces of the cards 
and the heaps of gold ; and now:the game went on in a riotous chorus of 
jest and laughter, and now in the dead silenee of high-strung excitement, 
while here and there fell a muttered oath, or twitching lips turned pale, 
as a million of francs was: swept away on the turn of the colour or the 
hazard of a card. 

Suddenly on the panels of the door, came a loud summons as at the 
gates of a barricade, thunderimg, impatient :—and many of the gamblers, 
their brains besotted and their reason whirling with the delirium of play, 
scarce heard and did not note it, but he who played as croupier grew pale, 
and with a rapid sign began to sweep away the piles of louis, while she, the 
Priestess of the Pandemonium, who ere this had slaughtered human lives 
with her skilled lie, and sent a murderer out to work her vengeance 
with cruel, unfaltering falsehood, stood in the gaslight with the unreal 
smile arrested upon her lips, and her cheek quivering slightly under its 
rouge. 

She: knew that the Rouge-et-Noir of the Rue Beaujon was discovered 
beyond concealment at last. 

Sharp and swift ‘upon the summons for admittance, the door was burst 
open by instruments which wrenched and splintered all the intricate locks 
and bars for those little scrupulous of ceremony or tolerant of delay ; the 
gaudy rose:portiére was thrust aside by rough hands, which dashed down 
all the barrieades erected behind it; the salon and its privacy were 
invaded, the police filled the chambers. 

“ Deda part del’ Empereur !”’ said a voice, serene, inflexible, as bland 
as though it gave:a welcome salutation, as frigid as though it pronounced 
a sentence of death. Confusion, riot, tumult, execration arose péle-méle; 
the stakes were seized, the doors were closed so that no egress was pos- 
sible ; the tables were overturned, the: croupiers dashed wildly here and 
there, trying’to get to covert like a fox run close by the pack; some of 
the gamblers, their brains diazy with the chillum and the wme, stared 
stupidly and helplessly at the seizure ; others, cursing and blaspheming, 
sprang-at'the:gold and cards, swore they were but playing at Boe with 
three francs:as:their maximum, and offered bribes at any rates with insane 
eagerness» to have the. thing kept dark: And while his: subordinates 
seeured the-croupiers and the stakes, and other officials quietly took down 
the names and the addresses of all present, the inspector approached the 
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mistress of the salon, and, with the same tranquil and inflexible courtesy, 
arrested her in the name of the Emperor. 

And, for the moment, losing her self-possession, her presence of mind, 
her swift invention, and her ready diplomacy, the hideous contrast of her 

nt and her past smote on her through the darkness of evil years and 
the callousness of a soul unsexed ; and she writhed from under the official’s 
touch as from beneath that of an adder, and gazed at him with the wild 
stare of a hunted animal hard pressed, and, wringing her white and 
delicate hands, laughed a shrill, terrible, ‘mocking laugh : 

« The Emperor—the Emperor ! ‘In the name of the Emperor!’ 
What! are the years come back when I was his guest and he mine? 
Does he remember how often he sat at my table, that he summons 
me now to his Court? To the Toileries! To the Tuileries! Of 
course! these diamonds are fit for the ‘Tuileries !”’ 

Rending the false jewels from her bosom and her hair, she cast them 
on the floor aud trod upon them with her foot, those miserable symbols 
and insignia of her fall, crashing them to powdered glass, and laughing 
all the while, with bitter delirious mocking of herself. 

In that brief instant of passionate misery, of ghastly irony, something 
of her old resistless grace, of her old imperious pride, returned as she 
wrested herself back from the official’s grasp, and stamped into shining 
dust the worthless gems, while above the uproar round the gaming-table, 
above the clash of the gold as the police swept the stakes away, above the 
oaths of the startled, half-drunk gamesters, rang that laugh, once silvery 
as music, now jarred and dissonant : 

“To the Tuileries! Of course !—to the Tuileries! My diamonds 
are fit for a Court !” 

And the superintendent, smiling slightly, took no note or heed of this 
delirious despair, and seemed neither to have seen nor heard it, but, pro- 
ceeding without pause or hesitance with his errand, arrested her. For 
what she said had not even.a meaning to him; he had heard of her 
but under her last alias and mom de guerre; he knew her but as.a 
prisoner who had transgressed the law, and Marion Vavasour had no 
power now—not even to make the world, which is swift to forget, re- 
member her past. 

And this is the last step into the abyss of oblivion, when none even 
pause to recal what we were. 


As.a voiture dormise bore her, in close escort, from the .doors of the 
house in the Rue Beaujon, arrested on the proven charge of having a 
private gambling-hell every midnight in her salon, the vehicle was 
stopped iu its progress a little farther down the street by a carriage which 
blocked the way. The blind of the window nearest her was. but half 
drawn, and she, who had now recovered her composure, her finesse, and 
her dissimulation, leaned forward as though to show how little moved 
she was by the charge against her by watching the night with idle 
amusement. The carriages which arrested the vehicle, stood before the 
residence of a French Prince, not enclosed by a court-yard, the doors 
Standing wide open, as the guests dispersed after a State entertainment 
of .more than ordinary magnificence. Descending the broad flight of 
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which was lined on either side by lacqueys, and lighted to the 
brightness of noon, came the English Minister for whom the equi 
waited, the gas shining on the riband which crossed his breast and th : 
orders and stars which glittered there, and falling on his face—a face of 
pride, of dominance, of successful and imperious power. 

And Marion Vavasour, ~— on ae pe 8 with the thirst 
of an impotent vengeance, and droo er upon her hands with 
a bitter moan of chained and baffled hatred. 

He lived in riches, in dignity, in honour, with his name on the lips of 
the world, and the cup of his ambition filled to the brim and crowned ; 
while she |—— 

“Qh, Heaven!” she whispered, passionately, through her clenched 
teeth, “will the hour never come when I can strike him in his power and 
his arrogance? Will the day never dawn when I shall say back in his 
ear, ‘Such mercy as you gave, I give to. you!’ ” 

And in the warm summer night in the Paris street they passed each 
other thus as the carriages rolled on: the Minister who went from a 
State-gathering, and the Arrested who was taken to Judgment. 





A TOUR THROUGH TEXAS. 


Tue steam-boat whistle rang sharply through the quiet, oppressive 
evening atmosphere, and warned the passengers to hasten on board. 
The last greetings were hurriedly exchanged, the broad paddles began 
heavily turning, and the Bayou City floated slowly and majestically out 
into the open bay which formed Galveston Roads. A few minutes after 
the vessel turned to the west, and we rapidly glided along the quiet rows 
of houses towards the mouth of the bayou. 

Galveston is a very large and very handsome city. It contains nearly 
six thousand inhabitants, not including the numerous Jews, and, if you 
take a walk ‘on a summer afternoon along the strand, you begin thinking 
involuntarily of the desert of the Sahara. Galveston is the chief port of 
Texas, the most important place for exporting cotton and importing 
German lager beer. There are no romantic landscapes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, but, to make up for this, there are very pleasant 
aro 9 on the sands, that extend for miles along the seaboard. 

ere the élite of the mercantile world drive on Sunday afternoon, while 
the youthful sons of Mercury gallop their horses up and down. Thus the 
city is in tranquil times, but on my visit the once so peaceful city had 
grown into a mighty fortress. The island, for on such the city is built, 
was supplied with breastworks at the most dangerous spots, and half a 
dozen cannon were really drawn up behind them. From these, and a few 
houses in the town, waved the freshly-sewn flags of the Confederate 
States, as well as here and there the somewhat obscure Lone Star banner, 
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the flag of the former Texan republic. Instead of farmers’ cattle and 
waggons, the buyers and sellers, and the motley group of immigrants, 
the strangely-accoutred military companies marched up and down the 
desolate dead streets, boldly and defiantly, as if they intended to defend 
a new Thermopyle. In front rode an unlucky bugler, who made the 
streets ring again with the new Southern Marseillaise. 

Opposite Galveston lay the United States blockade steamer, the North 
Carolina, which, with its six guns, so thoroughly isolated the republic 
from the rest of the world, that in the interior people believed that the 
seaboard had been closed by six-inch planks. Although this was not the 
case, the entire Secession movement in Texas proved that the world is 
not yet entirely deprived of wooden heads. ‘The dull roar of a gua 
rolled at this moment from the war-steamer across the bay, announcing 
to the worthy population of Galveston that another prize had been cap- 
tured. Our steamer had, in the meanwhile, entered the bayou, whose 
dirty yellow water rolled lazily to meet us. With the first trees on the 
bank we lost sight of town and land, and at the next bend the broad flat 
surface of the gulf, dyed of a pinky hue by the beams of the departing 
sun, disappeared from sight. 

Apart from the muddy water, the bayou offers a charming scene. The 
low banks are so covered with vegetation that you fancy you are passi 
under an arcade of foliage. Most splendid were the lofty, sooth Aoughd 
magnolias, whose white flowers stood out in marked contrast against the 
dark-green background of leaves. The most varied hues of green, inter- 
woven with creepers, alternated with solitary withered trunks, whose long 
arms were also begirt by the gay lianas. Through the few open spots on 
the bank, a peep is now and then obtained at the immense grassy prairies 
of Eastern Texas, which are rarely diversified by a clump of trees or a 
solitary farm. In the summer months alligators are often seen lying in 
the shallow waters of the bayou, exposing their scaly backs with great 
delight to the burning sun. The landing-places offer us but little that 
is interesting. They consist, like all young towns in the United States, 
of two or three half-finished streets, in the centre the public square, with 
the court-house in the well-known model style, and on the wharf a couple 
of long sheds in which to keep cotton bales. 

Twilight had passed over into night. The passengers and a portion 
of the crew had gone to rest. ‘The whole river offered a wondrous scene, 
The bayou seemed converted into a subterranean stream, though much 
more lovely than the gloomy waters of Greek mer» I, too, was 
soon lulled to sleep by the dreamy motion of the vessel, and when I opened 
my eyes again the steamer was lying idly at the levee of Houston, sixty 
miles westward of Galveston. 

I will try with a few traits to describe the spot where I was delayed 
longer than I wished, and whose life I consequently became sufliciently 
acquainted with. Houston is a town of about the same size as Galveston, 
but not, like the latter, surrounded by sand and sea, but by grassy prairies 
and lofty woods. As the whole town exists solely by the cotton trade, it 
is not surprising that it should be a regular fortress of southern fire-eaters. 
They are the masters here, and look with lofty contempt on every one 
who is not occupied with slaves. The class of mean whites is represen 
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Germans, who, wit! their innate servility, are greater Secessionists than 

slaveholders themselves. ’ 

My stay at Houston was at an end, and the train-carried me in a few 
minutes out of the’limits of the town. When I saw around me once more 
the fresh flower-clad grass of the prairie, on which, by the side of the 
broad-crowned oak with the pendulous beard-like moss, the graceful fir 
waved its yielding branches in the morning breeze; when I heard from 
the thicket the long-drawn notes of the mocking-bird, congratulating me, 
as it seemed, on my liberation, my courage was quite restored, and in an 
instant: I forgot the whole blessed fever-nest. In the train the conversa- 
tion turned entirely on the war, and more especially on a recently-arrived 
despatch about:a glorious victory of the Southerners at Manassas. As, 
naturally, argument was hopeless—for the whole company consisted of 
Southerners—I, who was apt to exclaim a plague on both your houses, 
found the conversation very wearisome, and waited in vain for a chan 
oftopie: Still, I could not find anything, not even a pretty face, which 
I might study for half an hour, and so I threw myself baek with resigna- 
tion, and awaited the end of the journey. It. was dark.when we ap- 
proached Columbus, the last station. Most of the travellers were lying 
om the cushions, sleeping and snoring, so that it was a treat to hear them. 
The prairie outside, too, was dark and silent, enlivened. by nothing but 
millions of fire-flies that leaped about in the tall grass. At Columbus, 
supper had been waiting for us about an hour. Some tough hens, which 
had probably given up laying through old age, and hence had been 
saexiticed by the merciless cook, constituted, with the usual.very hot and 
. very indigestible: biscuits, and a cup of wretched tea, the whole of the 
supper, which, however, quite deprived us of appetite for. such another 
meal during the next twelve hours. [rom Columbus I continued my 
journey by the stage-eoach, in which the seats are calculated for nine 
persons, but the postal agents make no ceremony about packing twelve 
or fourteen travellers into them. 

‘Travelling in this country in a crowded stage-coach is, I really believe, 
the very worst:thing that can happen to a man, especially if it be night, 
the weather wet and cold, and every opening consequently hermetically 
closed. Only the presence of a lady, whom an American always treats 
politely, cam alleviate the melancholy situation. But if the party be com- 
posed exclusively of men, then woe be with you, if you have not yet grown 
used to this mode.of travelling. In the most favourable case the atmo- 
sphere is composed of seventy-five per cent. of tobacco-smoke and whisky 
perfume, and the other twenty-five per cent. you. are obliged to share to 
support life with other eleven passengers. Wrapped up in your great- 
coat, or held still more tightly by your two neighbours, you lean against 
the back of the coach in gloomy meditation. Like a schooner on a tur- 
bulent sea; thecoach is tossed about on the natural road, and every jolt 
convinees: you more thoroughly of the miseries of human existence. Out- 
side, the gentle pattering of the rain against the. windows ; inside, a loud 
snoring, only interrupted at intervals by a hearty oath; when a jolt more 
violent: than its fellows has hurled a passenger into am even more uncom- 
fortable-position.. A dripping, repeated at short intervals, which you had 
not noticed during the previous amusement, attraets your attention, and 
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you fancy that the rain is dropping on you through some hole. You 
a match for the purpose of convincing. yourself, when sudden 
rain-drop of the most splendid brown hue falls from the thiek lips of. your 
tranquil neighbour. Equally tranquillised by this discovery, you extin- 
h the light, close your eyes, and offer up a silent prayer for:re-. 
emption. 

I fared come in my tour from East to West Texas.. I had the 
good fortune to be alone during nearly the whole time in the stage-coach. 
Nor was it damp, cold weather, but a cloudy, and consequently agreeable 
summer’s day. At first we passed through the dense, lofty, thoroughly 
Southern forests, which distinetly bear the character of tropical vegeta- 
tion, We frequently passed extensive clearings, where the eye almost 
always fell upon cotton-fields, from whose juicy green—studded with the 
full white pods—the black, burned, bare tranks of trees rose like skeletons. 
Between these black stumps could be. seen the poor black people of ‘Africa, 
engaged in clearing the cotton-plants from the surrounding weeds. I will 
not give heré a repetition of the hundred descriptions of slave life, both 
for and against the unnatural institution. It is trae that there are many 
blacks happy in their way, especially among those living in towns; but 
the great majority remaim a wretched, trampled race, who probably the 
less feel the horror of their position, first because nature has endowed 
them with a marvellously cheerfal temper, and secondly because they have 
sunk into a state of brutality through their long-enduring wretchedness. 
How the unnatural treatment of the slaves and close intercourse with 
them react upon the slave-owners and their mental and bodily life, is 
clearly found, after the most cursory inspection, in any Southern town. 
Coarseness and want of feeling, prejudice and ignorance, united with a 
condescending kindness and an absurd chivalrousness, are the chief cha- 
racteristies of these Southern knights, who, if the nineteenth century on 
half allowed it, would only too willingly surround themselves 
medieval follies. The finest flower of this chivalry, however, is im- 
dubitably the noble union of the “ knights of the golden circle.” The 
gigantic idea that guides these chivalries is: security of theinstitution of 
slavery, and in favour of the latter the conquest of Mexico, after which 
the whole great New World would be taken by storm, and laid open to 
the blessings of slavery. Surely a grand idea, and it is a pity that the 
Emperor of the French put a spoke in their wheel. As present, circum- 
stances do not allow the great lords of the South openly to indulge in 
their mediaval inclinations; they are obliged to restrict their h 
to certain processions, such as the Freemasons, Odd Fellows, é&e., which 
they get up every now and then. Anseducated European, in truth, can 
form no. idea of. the absurdity and want of taste displayed on these public 
occasions: he must have witnessed thom in order to comprehend the 
ridicule of sucha farce. 

We rolled on past one great plentation after another, almost a eonstant 
repetition of the same picture : in the foreground, the rather rough family 
seat, surrounded by a neglected garden, in which a few rose-bushes and 
myrtles could be noticed among the luxurious weeds; and, in the-rear, some 

six, eight, or ten small negro huts, according to the number of slaves. 
Between the latter andthe main building are generally the stables for the 
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horses and bloodhounds. The planter very rarely grows vegetables and 
fruit for his own table; at the most, a few water-melons and miserable 
peaches. Even butter and milk are not his daily fate. The nearer we 
came to West Texas the rarer the cotton and sugar plantations became, 
and the cultivation of Indian corn took their place. Frequently, far as 
the eye could reach, we saw nothing but the beautiful yellow maize-stalk, 
through whose half-withered leaves the wind rustled loudly. The woods 
became here less’ dense, the land began to undulate gently, the grass 

w shorter and drier, and, instead of slaves, more and more white 

urers could be seen in the fields. A ferry-boat conveyed us across 
the Guadalupe, whose banks were covered with tall, close-growing scrub. 
The rich tion, and the gay-coloured butterflies and flashing hum- 
ming-birds darting about it, and the considerable breadth, combine to 
pagal a very pretty river scene. A more pleasing effect, however, is 
produced by the upper course of the Colorado, which, while narrower 
than the Guadalupe, is framed in on both sides by wooded hills and pic- 
turesque crags. Austin, the seat of the state government, is situated 
immediately upon it. The original, almost too extensive plan for the town 
—the fate of all more recent American towns—gives it the appearance 
of being unfinished, but the whole effect of the place is agreeable, espe- 
cially as the hills covered with lofty trees inside the town frontier impart 
to it a fresh, cheerful aspect. The capital is naturally built in the same 
stereotyped Greek style of all public buildings in the Union. If the 
front is oe with columns and pilasters, people are satisfied in this 
country, and are perfectly indifferent about correct proportions, and care- 
less as to what the architectural order may be. This primitive archi- 
tecture, however, is being gradually expelled from the large northern 
cities by more artistic emigrants. F rom Austin the road runs through 
some very pleasant scenery, partly over forest-clad hills, partly through 
extensive prairies, on which small farms take the place of plantations. 
Instead of the deep and dirty bayou, and similar muddy and slow Eastern 
rivers, we now crossed small but crystalline torrents, which rustled with 
merry liveliness under the green arches of foliage. 

We again reached the top of a hill, and at our feet ran the Upper 
Guadalupe again, rushing with a mighty sound over rocks and boulders, 
and shaded by lofty cedars, pines, and sycamores. Through the gaps in 
the tree-crowns the shingle roofs of some block-houses greeted us in the 
distance, the first farm dwellings of the German settlement of New 
Braunfels. The stage-coach rolled rapidly through the Guadalupe and 
up the next hill, and in a few minutes we found ourselves at Comal 

own, a sort of suburb of New Braunfels, situated between the Guada- 
lupe and Comal rivers. On the other bank of the Comal we now saw 
the simple houses and cottages of New Braunfels, surrounded by umbra- 
geous trees and pleasant garden’. The population of the town is said 
to amount to about three thousand, all full-blooded Germans. A wooden 
bridge is thrown across the Comal, at both ends of which is a board 
bearing a notice that all persons must pass at a foot pace over the bridge, 
under a penalty of five dollars. Under the bridge, however, rolls and 
foams the most beautiful river in Texas, paying no heed to the sage 
warning above it. The Comal rises only about a mile and a half above 
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the town, and hence bears to it the coolest water, even in the height of 
summer. About the same distance below it falls into the Guadalupe. 
The broad but very quiet streets of the town run either parallel with, or 
at right angles to, the river, and seem to be formed by gardens rather 
than rivers. A perfect history might be written about the origin of the 
town and the surrounding settlements, but I have only space for a cursory 
remark. New Braunfels was founded in 1844 by Prince Solms, the 
plenipotentiary of the so-called “ German Princes’ Union.” At the 
expense of this society, and in the same ship, the first German emigrants 
arrived with the agent, who, as soon as he landed, strove to maintain all 
the absurdities of a petty princely court. From the Gulf up to the 
farthest western settlement amusing anecdotes are still current about the 
appearance of the prince in the then youthful republic of Texas. Most 
of my readers who take an interest in emigration will remember how, 
through bad arrangements and the want of the most necessary provisions, 
many of the immigrants perished on the journey from the coast to the 
upper country. When his grace arrived on the Comal with his Napo- 
leon boots and the remains of his imported subjects, some block-huts 
were first built for himself and his suite on the opposite hill, after which 
the town was laid out, the first primitive wooden houses being still in 
existence. 

Among these earliest colonists of Western Texas were men of very 
excellent education, and hence it was natural that social life was soon de- 
veloped in the young town. Theatres and singing societies sprang into 
existence, but the establishment of a public schoo] was not forgotten. In 
their political principles, however, the new comers do not appear to have 
kept aloof from the prejudices which they only too soon acquired from 
their slave-holding American neighbours. The emigration of 1848 
effected a change in this respect here as it did through the Union gene- 
rally. By the San Antonio platform of 1853—the first that attempted 
to shake slavery in a slave state—the Germans of West Texas clearly 
and distinctly defined their position towards the slavery question; and 
though their efforts to render West Texas a free state have not yet met 
with success, still, in defiance of isolation and persecution, the better and 
more intelligent portion of the German population has remained to the 
present day faithful to the principle of all men being equally privileged. 

The prairie extends from Braunfels to San Antonio over flat hills and 
valleys, rarely diversified by small clumps of wood. Half way is noticed 
the first low meskit-wood, whose ripe pods are readily eaten by horses 
and cattle. At Braunfels, farm after farm is seen for some miles through 
the valley ; then the houses become rarer, until they reappear more fre- 
quently simultaneously with trees in the vicinity of Sau Antonio. We 
had just reached the last low hill in front of the town, when the first 
beams of the rising sun fell through the foliage of the trees, lighting up 
most pleasantly the houses and churches built of white sandstone in the 
valley before us. In a few minutes the vehicle rattled through the streets 
of the town, and I soon found in a good hotel refreshment and compen- 
sation for the unpleasantnesses of a two days’ stage-coach journey. 

San Antonio, which is about two hundred and eighty miles from 
Galveston, and one hundred and fifty in a direct line from the coast, 
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‘owas founded in 1762 by the Spanish monks as the last of the Missions, 
which in all probability formerly extended from here to Monterey. The 
ish missionaries built these stations in the most fertile portions of the 
“eountry, partly for use asa ‘church, partly to provide the priests with 
settled abodes, as well as to.employ them as fortresses against the attacks 
of hostile Indians. From the buildings, which are in an excellent state 
of preservation, it can ‘be easily seen that these three conditions were the 
— ones. In their prosperous days these West Texan Missions 
must have held.an enormous territory. From the Alamo station even- 
a the town, which, it is said, had many years ago a far larger 
population than it now possesses. How far this is based on truth, I 
cannot assert, but, in any case, larger districts were under cultivation 
round the town years ago than at the present day. Through the separa- 
tion of Mexico from the mother country, the distant settlements lost their 
and quickly began to decay. Through the Texan War of In- 
ndence in 1836, and afterwards through the American war with 
Mexico, San Antonio acquired a fresh start through supplying provisions, 
&c., for the troops, and this was extended after the republie was attached 
to the Union, and the military occupation of the frontier that resulted 
from it. 

In San Antonio there live about three thousand Germans, as man 
Americans and Mexicans, and a few hundred French and Poles—an 
agglomeration of nations which would do honour to a capital. In ac- 
cordance with such a composition of the population, the town has not 
that stereotyped, wearisome look which affects one so unpleasantly in 
passing through other American places. The Spanish origin, the ori- 
‘gimal establishment, and a few well-preserved buildings from an earlier 
period, impart to the place a very different and pleasant aspect. The 
Alamo mission is:situated on the higher eastern bank of the San Antonio 
river. The outer buildings were injured, and partially destroyed, when 
the Texans defended them against the Mexicans during the War of In- 
dependence; but the imterior is in a: good state of preservation, and has 
been employed for some years by the United States government as an 
arsenal. Like the other Missions, there is no peculiar architectural style 
about the Alamo. The ground plan isin the shape of a cross, and the 
interior contains the monastic cells opening on to a handsome square. 
Very admirable, assuredly, were the industry and perseverance of the 
monks, by whom alone these works were executed in the heart of such a 
desert, and-under countless dangers. Around the castellated building 
were the gardeus and fields, which were cultivated by the monks and 
peaceable Indians. The old arrangements for irrigation clearly show 
that West Texas was ever poor in rain, and that a compensation for the 
defective supply had to be sought in artificial reservoirs. The later wars, 
which almost ruined these buildings, also destroyed most of these aque- 
ducts, and it-was not till recently that attempts have been made to re- 
store them, as their use is fully recognised. The quantity of water 
required for irrigation is sufficiently supplied by the rivers St. Anton and 
St. Pedro. The latter flows in a straight line through the western part 
of the town, where the poor clay and wood huts of the Mexicans are 
erected. There are but few well-to-do persons among the latter. Owing 
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to their slight knowledge of the world and men, and their utter reckless- 
ness, even those who once held large tracts of land have lost them since 
in ‘the increasing immigration. The non-Mexicans, and especially the 
French, who are more nearly connected to the former by their 

and mode of life, are said not to have been very particular in their choice 
of means for gaining their object ; for Mexicans generally are not reckoned 
among white people here, and on American soil this is a sufficient: justi- 
fication for playing any “smart” trick. Through inuate indolence the 
Mexicans in San Antonio hardly ever carry on a trade. They generally 
earn a poor livelihood as carriers, conveying freight in their own carts, 
drawn by four or six oxen, from the coast, or else join as waggoners one 
of the larger trains that proceed into the interior of the country. 

On returning from the coast, or the upper country, the Mexican in- 
dulges in the dolce far niente in front of his house with his wife and child, 
sleeping, gossiping, and smoking cigarettes. So far as the few lately- 
earned dollars last, he eats and drinks heartily, has his tortillas and coffee, 
encheladas and anisado, dulces and tomatoes, careless about the next 
hour. When his money has come to an end, he raises a small sum on his 
next freight, and will then positively starve for weeks with the same 
“equanimity and recklessness as he before revelled. If he can manage it, 
he dresses cleanly and handsomely, and with more taste than the Ame- 
ricans. If the case be so with the Mexican man, it is much more so with 
the woman, whose taste in shape and colour might be justly envied by 
many a highly civilised lady of the “higher white race.” | Inside the 
poor, unfloored, unwhitewashed houses, matters are tidier at the end of 
the week than in the cottage of an English labourer on the Monday. In 
the hut there are generally only a couple of large beds—roughly- formed 
frames, but always covered with clean white cloths. As for other farni- 
ture, the housefather has neither the money to buy it nor a feeling of ats 
necessity. Remarkable is the Mexican’s ‘‘ Metato”—a rough, flattened, 
basalt stone, on which he pounds the maize for his tortillas, his coffee, &&c., 
with a mortar of the same material. During the hot months the Mexican 
women may be seen washing daily in the St. Pedro, generally in a most 
free-and-easy style, and less than lightly dressed. A few years ago these 
children of Mexico, who are still very akin to nature, might be seen:in 
the broad daylight taking their bath in the river in the state of Bve 
before the Fall, but this has been lately prohibited by the worthy mayor 
of the town, in consideration that evil examples might corrupt good 
manners. The Mexicans are generally good-hearted men, polite to each 
other, and-servile to their superiors. They possess a thoroughly Southern 
merry humour, and an equally cheerful Catholic belief, but display no 
intolerance towards persons of a different creed. A marked characteristic 
is their peculiar misconception about mewm and tuum, which is found 
fearfully developed on the frontier and on the banks of the Rio Grande 
del Norte. The few intelligent Mexicans in San Antonio, in whom:re- 
presentatives of the Castilian race may still be found, are almost totally 
Americanised. 

The Americans in the town are decidedly more tolerant and modest 
than the great majority of their fellow-countrymen, and this arises in great 
measure from the fact that they associate with a great number of officers, 
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mostly foreigners, who are stationed at San Antonio, as the central depot 
of the different forts. 

I believe I ought to add a few remarks about the town itself. As can 
be easily supposed, the situation of San Antonio, on the river of the same 
name, produces as many advantages as comforts. The numerous windi 
of this fresh clear stream supply most of the town districts with excellent 
bathing-places, and its green, well-wooded banks offer the most beautiful 
scenery, ially on moonlight nights. The country round the town, 
on the other hand, is desolate and monotonous, and only at a few spots 

are pretty landscapes to be found, and these are generally along the river. 
_ A few miles on towards Friedrichsburg, the third largest German settle- 
ment, the character of the country grows more romantic, and there are 
several extremely pretty landscapes. One of the public squares inside the 
town, the Military Place, still bears the stamp of Mexican architecture. 
Here, too, at times, it is possible to form the acquaintance of a string of 
camels, just as in a town of Asia Minor. These shaggy children of 
Arabia are the property of the United States, and for some years have 
been used with good results in carrying stores to the distant forts. The 
climate of San Autonio is certainly one of the healthiest in North 
America. Omitting the bitterly cold winter days during what is called 
a “ Norther,” winter in the northern sense only exists nominally, and the 
calm days between November and March frequently offer the most 
glorious weather that can be desired. Snow is an extraordinary rarity, 
and always melts again in a few hours. Lengthened rains are also, un- 
fortunatel , exceptional: the pure blue of the “ever bright Texan sky” 
smiles only too constantly throughout the year. The heat of the summer 
days agrees with the 29th degree of latitude, which in Northern Africa 
intersects the Sahara, but the constantly blowing sea-breeze produces a 
refreshing coolness, while the fresh nights are a glorious relief after the 
high temperature of the day. The pleasant days of an English spring, 
which appear doubly pleasant after a long, cold winter, are, it is true, not 
found here, but there is too, on the Texan prairies, a species of spring. 
This consists of the first weeks after the unfriendly winter and spring 
rains, when the sunburnt, wide, grey plain is covered with fresh green 
— enamelled with endless patches and beds of the most brilliant 

owers. It is no picture of a meadow in the old home, on which May 
has spread its forget-me-nots and daisies : it is an unending sea of waves 
of and flowers, framed in by the dark azure of a Southern sky, and 
enlivened by millions of bright butterflies and lustrous beetles. 

On observing the merry, light life of the West Texans, we attain the 
belief that this permanently cheerful temperament must have its origin, 
at least a in the transparent, pure atmosphere, and the ever clear, 
bright sky. And surely these have an effect upon mankind. I, too, 
never felt so satisfied, so quietly at home in any country, as I did in 
Western Texas, where the windows and galleries of the poorest houses 
were adorned with blue creepers, and the hearts of the occupants filled 
with gleams of golden sunshine. 


